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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  Jennings, 
author  of  “River  To  West";  Harnett  Kane,  author  of  “Bride  of  Fortune";  Dr.  Preston 
Bradley,  pastor  of  the  People's  Church;  Father  Emmett  Regan  of  Holy  Name  Cathedral; 
Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein;  and  members  of  the  Daily  News  staff,  including  Sydney  J. 
Harris,  Norine  Foley,  C.  J.  BuUiet  and  others. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


EDITORIAL  WRITERS  PLAN  CODE  OF  ETHICAL  STANDARDS— Page  5 


DR.  EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEEO,  translator  of  the  New 
Testament,  will  review  Lloyd  C.  Douglas*  new  novel 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  “The  Big  Fishernnan." 

DR.  A.  J.  CRONIN,  author  of  “Shannon’s  Way,"  will 
review  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner’s  “The  Corner 
That  Held  Them." 


PHILIP  WYLIE,  author  of  the  famed  “Crunch  and  Des" 
fishing  stories,  will  review  Hart  Stilwell’s  “Fishing  in 
Mexico.* 

MORTIMER  ADLER,  the  philosopher,  will  contribute  a 
special  article  on  books  for  our  age. 


BETTY  SMITH,  author  of  “A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn" 
and  “Tomorrow  Will  Be  Better,*’  will  review  two  new 
plays  --  Noel  Coward’s  “Peace  in  Our  Time"  and 
Maxwell  Anderson’s  “Anne  of  the  Thousand  Days." 

FRANCES  FROST,  the  distinguished  lyric  poet,  will 
review  outstanding  recent  poetry. 

ANYA  SETON,  author  of  the  Literary  Guild  selection, 
‘The  Hearth  and  Eagle,"  will  review  Ruth  Moore’s 
novel,  “The  Fire  Balloon." 


JAMES  GRAY,  former  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  will  review  Thomas  Mann’s  “Doctor 
F  austus." 


PARKE  CUMMINGS,  author  of  "The  Whimsey  Report," 
will  review  Bennett  CerTs  “Shake  Well  Before  Using." 

HAL  O’FLAHERTY,  director  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service,  will  review  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s 
story  of  the  war,  “Crusade  in  Europe." 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Next  Wednesday,  Dec.  1,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  will  publish  its  annual 
Christmas  Book  Section  edited  by  Van  Allen  Bradley.  This  is  the  Christmas 
book  section  Chicagoans  wait  for  and  consult  carefully  each  year. ..the 
section  many  save  and  take  with  them  when  they  do  their  Christmas  book¬ 
shopping.  Distinguished  guest  reviewers  this  year  will  include: 


VAN  ALJ..EN 
BRADLEY 
Literary  Editor 
of  the 

Chicago  Daily  News 


America's  Most  Book-Conscious  Newspoper 

•  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 


The  American  Weekly 
now  goes  into  of  all 
the  homes  in  America 


Thin  is  the  official  ABC  circulation  figure  for  the  20  distributing  units;  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948 — 9,723,695, 


In  1940,  the  total  circulation  of  The 
American  Weekly  was  6,965,576.  And  it  reached  19.6 
of  the  35.088,000  families  then  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948,  the  official 
circulation  of  The  American  Weekly  is  9,723,695.  It 
reaches  24.1 of  all  families!  Three  other  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  have  circulations  in  the  millions,  and  here  are  the 
last  official  ABC  figures  for  each: 


r.- 


LIFE . /  6  months 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST...  I  ended 
COLLIER’S . \  Dec.  31,  1947, 


...S,38S,760 

...3,953,994 

...2,829,584 
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Dominates  in  Big  Cities— The  American  Weekly  provider 
effective  coverage,  not  only  in  all  the  cities  of  a  million 
or  more  population,  but  in  more  communities  of  every 
size  than  any  other  publication  delivered  into  American 
homes. 


o 


t 


With  a  circulation  greater  than  the  combined  circulation  of 
any  two  of  the  other  three  leading  national  weekly  magazines. 
The  American  Weekly  gives  manufacturers  more  readers  in 
more  families  than  any  other  publication,  and  the  chance  to 
tell  their  merchandise  stories  to  the  greatest  number  of  able- 
to-buy  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  9,723,695  circulation  figure  represents  primary  circula¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  copies  of  The  American  Weekly  delivered 
into  American  homes.  It  does  not  include  the  number  of 
copies  passed  along  from  one  family  to  another,  for  additional 
reading. 

Billions  in  Spending  Power 

Income?  The  combined  income  of  all  The  American  Weekly 
families  in  the  United  States  is  now  $53,470,000,000.  That’s 
billions! 

Consider  what  association  with  this  kind  of  booming,  exu¬ 
berant  GROWTH  can  do  for  your  product  .  .  .  your  business 
enterprise  .  .  .  your  sales  organization! 

Then,  add  these  specific  notes  to  your  thinking  as  you  plan 
the  GROWING  future  of  your  business. 


# 


Greatest  Key  City  Penetration — The  American  Weekly 
goes  into  20%  or  more  of  the  homes  in  each  of  4273  com¬ 
munities  of  1000  population  or  over.  These  include  the 
816  key  cities  where  70%  of  all  retail  business  is  done. 


Readers  from  Coast  to  Coast — More  than  17  million 
families  live  in  these  4273  communities.  Over  8,000,000 
read  The  American  Weekly.  More  than  1  million  families 
in  towns  under  1000  population  also  read  this  great 
national  magazine. 


Foremost  National  Advertisers — the  advertising  pages 
of  The  American  Weekly  read  like  a  Social  Register  of 
American  business— represent  merchandise  ranging  from 
drug  and  grocery  products  to  automobiles  and  jewelry. 


Lowest  Cost  per  Thousand  Readers— The  American 
Weekly  carries  the  advertiser’s  message  at  a  lower  cost 
per  thousand  than  any  weekly  publication. 


THE  AMERICAN 
A^yEEKLY 


CrrofMf 
Ciftutation 
in  tht  World 


**The  Nation*9  Reading  Habit**— ‘A  HearMt  Publication 
MAIN  OFFICE:  63  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  16  Aftingtofl  St.,  Boston  16  *  Arudt  Bldf  ..  St.  Louis  1  •  H«»rst  Bidi .  Ctiictfo  € 
101  MBfiotti  St..  Atlanta  3  •  Hanna  Bldg  .  CItvaland  15  •  Ganaral  Motors  Bldg..  Oatroit  2 

Parthing  Sr.  Bldg..  Los  Angales  13  •  Haarst  Bldg..  San  Francisco  3 


Vibrance,  depth,  feeling.  The  Herald -American  has  it.  That's  why  so  manv  Chicago  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50*  read  the  Herald-American  every  evening. 

News  editing  that  has  the  human  touch,  penetrating  editorial  perception,  features  that  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  young,  up-and-doing  Chicagoans  make  the  Herald-American  the  preferred 
newspaper  of  over  500,000  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  million  on  Sunday. 

In  the  Herald-American,  your  advertising  reaches  Chicago’s  most  active  market — the  young 
able-to-huy  families  in  the  process  of  accumulation — the  largest  evening  newspaper  audience 
in  Chicago. 

*A  complete  analysis  of  the  Herald-American  readership,  including  Age,  Sex,  Employment, 
Rentals  and  Family  Status  is  available  to  advertisers  in  a  recent  study  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.  Write  for  your  copy  of  ^Characteristics  of  Chicago  Herald-American 
Readers.**  It  contains  the  answer  to  more  profitable  coverage  of  the  rich  Chicago  market. 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— wAen  the  whole  family  is  together 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Effective  Immediately 

tlTrenton  Cbentng  tlTimeg 

Founded  October  12,  1882 

^tme{E=3tbertis>eir 

Founded  1883 


Trenton,  New  Jersey 

ANNOUNCE 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


New  York 

Financial  Adv, 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 


444  Madison  Ave. 
Ill  Broadway 
Palmolive  Bldg. 
New  Center  Bldg. 
Hanna  Bldg. 

12  South  12th  St. 


National  Advertising  Representatives 
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'  TEXAS  RETAIL 
BUSINESS  IS  AT  AN  AU-TIME 
V,  HIGH!  HOWS  YOUR  ^ 
P  _  BUSINESS  9  r 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
CIRCULATION  IS  AT 
AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH  TOO/  ^ 


HEYDAY  IN  THE  DALLAS  MARKET 


INDEX  OF  TEXAS  DEPT  AND  APPAREL  STORE  SALES 

ADJUSTED  FOR  SEASONAL  VARIATION 


More  Texans — with  more  money  to  spend 
— than  ever  before  in  history! 

That’s  what  The  Dallas  News  delivers  to  its 
advertisers  these  days. 

In  Texas,  Land  of  Fulfilled  Promise:  Re¬ 
tail  trade  breaking  all  records — circulation  of 
The  News  doing  the  same. 

Even  those  who  wonder  whether  Texas  de¬ 
serves  all  the  attention  it’s  receiving  these  days 
may  ponder  well  these  two  facts,  and  plan 
accordingly. 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


HiU  chart,  reproduced  from  the  current  bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  shows 
the  level  of  retail  trade  for  the  state  as  a  whole — “the 
highest  level  in  the  history  of  Texas.*’ 
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lor  sales 
that's  no 
nursery  fable 
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Certainly,  babies  ore  a  joy — but  feeding  them  h 
a  job. 

So  early  this  year,  the  Nappe-Smith  Manufoctm. 
ing  Co.,  of  Fanningdale,  N.  J.,  come  up  witho 
new  product  aimed  at  easing  the  job  of  both 
feeding. 

KEEPS  'EM  HOT.  KEEPS  XM  COLD 

Nappe-Smith's  idea  was  the  Thermo-Ke^,  g 
four-bottle  bag  insulated  with  Fiberglos  and  cor- 
ered  and  lined  with  Koroseal,  the  B.  F.  Goodncl 
flexible  material.  Bottles  put  in  the  Thermo-Ketp 
are  kept  worm  or  cold,  and  easily  carried. 
First  advertising  for  this  brand  new  product  wq 
a  full-page  ad  in  The  New  York  Times  Mogoiiu 
during  Notional  Baby  Week.  Included  woi  a 
three-column  listing  of  dealers  in  36  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

KEEPS  'EM  COMING  BACK  FOR  MORE 
That  opening  cmnoimcement  in  The  New  Yod 
Times  Magazine  started  orders  and  re-orden  lot 
Thermo-Keep  from  all  over  the  coimtry; 

1.  Consumers  sent  in  some  3,500  orders  by  Twij], 
enclosing  checks  or  money  orders. 

2.  Trade  accounts  re-ordered  from  three  to  ta 
times. 

3.  New  retail  accoimts  responded  with  fini 
orders. 

4.  National  distribution  was  speeded,  and 

5.  Foreign  distribution  was  accomplished  too-a 
exporters  climbed  aboard. 

IT'S  A  TRIED  AND  PROVED  FORMULA 
Thermo-Keep's  initial  success — which  prompted 
the  scheduling  of  another  ad  on  November  28th 
in  full  color  in  The  Times  Magazine — is  the  rewh 
of  a  tried  and  proved  formula.  Namely. . . . 
Advertising  addressed  to  women  in  The  Net 
York  Times  Magazine  reaches  into  more  than 
1,000,000  buying  homes  every  Simday . . .  readw 
women  in  all  the  48  states  and  the  District  of  C» 
lumbia  .  .  .  reaches  women  who  buy  what  thif 
see  advertised  in  The  Times. 


Slje  IJurk 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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FOUNDED  Df  lt84 


Editorial  Writers  to  Draft 
Code  of  Ethics,  Standards 


Ralph  Coghlan,  St.  Louis,  Becomes 
Chairman  of  National  Conference 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


U)UISVILX>E  —  The  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers  concluding  its  second  annual 
meeting  here  Nov.  20  decided  to 
write  a  "code  of  ethics  and 
standards  lor  editorial  pages." 
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Panel  Sessions 
On  Special  Problems 
HIGHLIGHTS  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  were  two  sessions  devoted 

_  _  _  to  “special  interest”  panels  and 

A  motion  offered  by  Forrest  critiques  and  analysis  of  edito- 
Seymour,  edUor  of  toe  e^torial  rial  pages.  Thursday  evening 
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pafM  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  called  for  the  president 
to  name  a  committee  for  this 
purpose  within  three  months, 
roe  motion  was  adopted  without 
discussion. 

ne  organization  also  took 
steps  to  conduct  regional  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year  because 
there  are  so  many  localized  sub¬ 
jects  not  suitable  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  national  conference 
which  members  would  like  to 
discuss.  Herbert  Lewis,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Regional  Organization,  reported 
the  country  had  been  divided 
into  eight  regions  with  one 
member  named  in  each  area  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  such 
meetings. 

No  Succeuion  Precedent 

Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the 


was  given  over  to  five  panel 
groups  on  different  subjects. 

The  group  discussing  the 
“One-Man  Editorial  Page"  was 
led  by  H.  Clay  Tate,  Blooming¬ 
ton  Pantograph.  Participants 
noted  the  difficulty  of  filling  the 
editorial  columns  single-handed 
every  day  and  the  temptation  to 
use  filler  material  when  the 
pressure  was  great.  There  was 
general  opposition  to  using 
“canned”  editorials  but  several 
reported  reprinting  editorials 


from  other  papers  with  cr^it  time. 


did  not  have  to  write  editorials 
contrary  to  their  own  beliefs. 

How  File  la  Kept 

Miss  Adele  Brandeis,  of  toe 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  led 
another  panel  group  on  “Edi¬ 
torial  Page  Research."  Russell 
Briney  editor  of  the  Times, 
stated  that  even  a  good  newspa¬ 
per  morgue  is  inadequate  for 
editorial  work  and  Miss  Bran¬ 
deis  reported  on  her  work,  as 
editorial  page  researcher  for  toe 
Louisville  papers. 

She  maintains  her  own  sepa¬ 
rate  file  and  obtains  background 
information  on  many  subjects 
from  various  sources  and  im¬ 
portant  documents  from  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  In  addition,  she 
clips  texts  of  speeches  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  imporant 
background  articles  from  other 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Her 
principal  difficulty  is  in  keeping 
her  files  from  getting  imwieldy 
and  in  deciding  what,  if  any,  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  discarded  from 


when  they  found  an  excellent 
one  with  which  they  agreed. 


Other  editors  reported  keep¬ 
ing  their  own  index  of  editorial 


They  discussed  the  problem  of  topics  they  have  handled  and 


keeping  editorial  policy  in  line 
with  the  publishers  wishes.  Sev¬ 
eral  editorial  writers  said  they 
conferred  with  their  publishers 
on  important  subjects  and  that 
nothing  was  written  on  that 
topic  until  agreement  was 


one  said  he  had  found  a  scrap 
book  of  his  editorials  useful. 

R.  G.  Miller,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
presided  over  the  panel  on  “Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor  and  Local 
Columns."  There  was  general 


St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  reached.  The  majority  report-  agreement  that  local  columns  are 


elected  chairman  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  succeed  Leslie  Moore, 
fforceifer  Evening  Gazette.  John 
H.  Cline,  Washington  Evening 
Stir,  formerly  secretary,  was 
umed  vicechairman.  Robert  H. 
IiUbrook,  Washington  Post, 
fonnerly  treasurer,  was  elected 
iwetary,  and  H.  Clay  Tate, 
Soomington  Pantograph,  was 
aned  treasurer.  In  addition  to 
ae  officers,  the  executive  board 
»il|  include:  Barry  Bingham, 
paident  of  the  Louisville  Cou- 
^Joumal  and  Times;  Forrest 
S^our  and  Leslie  Moore. 

™  nominating  committee 
jated  that  many  candidates 
W  been  considered  for  these 
®ces  and  that  election  of  the 
ute  did  not  set  a  precedent  for 
iiiHMnatic  succession  in  the  fu- 
are. 

^e  1949  meeting  will  take 
pace  at  Columbia  University, 
York  City. 

The  Conference  now  has  181 
lembers  compared  to  78  a  year 
*Co,  and  111  attended  the  ses- 
uns. 


ed  they  and  their  publishers 
were  usually  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  on  vital  subjects  and  toey 


the  most  important  editorial 
page  feature  and  a  few  placed 
it  higher  than  the  editorials  in 


$3,610,000  Is  Paid 
For  Toronto  Telegram 


TORONTO — The  72-year-old  To-  His  morning  paper  has  been 
ronto  Evening  Telegram  was  staunchly  conservative  in  poll- 
sold  Nov.  25  to  George  McCul-  tics. 

lagh,  president  and  publisher  of  Proceeds  from  toe  Telegram 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  His  sale,  and  profits  that  have  ac- 
bid  of  $3,610,000 — all  payable  by  crued  for  30  years  since  the 
Jan.  20 — was  the  highest  of  four  death  of  its  founder,  will  go  to 
opened  by  trustees  of  the  John  the  Toronto  Hospital  for  Sick 
Ross  Robertson  estate.  Children. 

Second  highest  bid  was  sub-  ■ 

mitted  by  Williain  T.  ^tken,  Musiccd  ‘GiveawaV* 
nephew  of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  I 

and  Robert  Fennell,  Toronto  cor- 
poration  lawyer.  No  bid  was  en- 
tered  by  the  Telegram  employ- 

es.  Trustees  said  all  bids  ex-  ^udoW  Frtol  are  betog  of- 
ceeded  the  secret  re^rve  bid  {hr^coli!Sin  mats  o?  pubUw- 
„  McCullagh,  backed  by  the  tion.  Mats  can  be  had  by  writ- 

members  were  Canadian  mining  millionaire,  ing  Robbins  Music  Corp.,  799 
night  of  the  Louis-  William  H.  Wright,  bought  toe  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Rob- 
and  Times  Globe  in  1935  and  the  Mail  and  bins  promises  mats  exclusively 
Empire  in  1936,  his  investment  to  on^  one  paper  in  an  area — 
being  approximately  $4,000,000.  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis. 


■t  .  ouuiiiai  ana  ximes 

“  «n  informal  dinner-dance  at 
“*  Pendennis  Club. 


Ralph  Coghlan 
reader  interest. 

The  editors  agreed  that  “good 
letters  beget  good  letters”  and 
that  a  good  letters  feature  can 
be  dev^oped  by  printing  them 
regularly.  Most  editors  stated 
they  edit  their  letters  severely 
before  using,  all  checked  on 
their  authencity,  and  most  ac¬ 
knowledged  receipt  to  the 
writer.  The  Oklahoma  City 
Times  devotes  a  whole  page  once 
a  week  to  letters  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  attempts  to  use  all 
it  can  get. 

Writers  in  the  Field 

Leslie  Moore,  Worcester  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  conducted  the 
panel  on  “Specialization  and 
Staff,”  in  which  was  discussed 
the  organizational  set-up  under 
which  men  work  in  multiple 
editorial  page  staffs.  The  group 
was  divided  on  toe  value  of  an 
editorial  writer  getting  out  in¬ 
to  the  field  and  establishing 
contacts..  One  side  held  that 
a  writer  reacts  to  a  situation  in 
proportion  to  how  close  he  gets 
to  it  and  that  a  good  editorial 
grows  out  of  facts  well  known. 
This  group  reported  toey  tried 
to  relieve  an  editorial  writer 
one  day  a  week  so  that  he  could 
get  out  and  study  problems 
first  hand.  A  few  said  their  edi¬ 
torial  writers  were  gone  some¬ 
times  as  long  as  a  week  investi¬ 
gating  important  problems. 

The  other  side  believed  that 
field  work  for  toe  editorial 
writer  is  liable  to  bring  him  too 
close  to  the  people  involved  in 
a  situation  and  make  him  too 
friendly  with  them  resulting  in 
later  attempts  to  influence  his 
thinking.  TTiis  was  countered 
with  toe  statement  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  can  always  run  the 
risk  of  obtaining  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  broaden  his  objectivity. 

This  group  also  discussed  di¬ 
vision  of  work  among  editorial 
writers  on  a  large  staff.  It  was 
felt  that  if  a  writer  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  develop  as  a  specialist 
in  only  one  field  it  might  nar¬ 
row  his  outlook. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Hutchins  Chastises^ 
Editorial  Writers 


IX>UISVILIiE  —  Robert  M. 

Hutchins,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  chastised 
members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  at 
a  luncheon  session  here  Nov.  19 
for  "what  you  did  to  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press.” 

Stating  that  his  theme  song 
was  “I’m  Bringing  You  a  Big 
Bouquet  of  Roses,  One  for  Each 
Time  You  Broke  Mjy  Heart," 
Hutchins  said:  “Since  some  of 
you  said  that  you  could  not 
grasp  the  piece  we  wrote  about 
the  press  because  my  style  was 
dark  and  dense,  I  shall  try  to 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  you  in 
words  both  few  and  short.” 

Some  'Good  Teachers' 

He  said  he  thought  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  are  teachers — “I 
did  not  say  you  were  good 
teachers  ...  a  good  teacher  has 
to  know  how  to  read.  Not  all 
of  you  know  how.”  He  charac¬ 
terized  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
Washin^on  Star,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  as  “good  teach¬ 
ers.” 

He  criticized  other  newspapers 
for  misquoting  the  Commission’s 
report.  Some,  he  said,  reported 
the  Commission  as  advocating 
governmental  regulation  of  the 
press  or  self-regulation.  'The 
Report  said  neither  of  these 
things,  he  stated. 

He  criticized  others  for  set¬ 
ting  up  the  “straw  man  or  the 
red  herring”  and  denying  there 
is  a  general  new^aper  con¬ 
spiracy  to  suppress  or  distort 
facts.  “The  Commission  did  not 
even  hint  at  conspiracy,”  he 
said.  “What  it  said  was  that 
‘the  owners  and  managers  of  the 
press  determine  which  persons, 
which  facts,  which  versions  of 
facts  and  which  ideas  shall  reach 
the  public.” 

“The  big  herring,  or  bloater, 
was  of  course,  the  fact  that 
many  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  professors  and  that 
none  was  at  the  date  of  writing 
a  member  of  the  press,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  He  pointed  out  the 
Commission  members  were  each 
leading  authorities  in  their 
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fields.  “Do  you  think  that  your 
business  is  so  esoteric  that  in¬ 
telligent  laymen  who  have  con¬ 
sumed  your  product  all  their 
lives  can  have  nothing  to  tell 
you  that  is  worth  listening  to?” 

Inveteracy  and  Recidivism 

He  criticized  other  papers  for 
saying  the  Commission  failed 
to  produce  new  facts.  “I  take  it 
that  the  real  question  about  the 
Report  is  whether  it  is  true.  If 
it  is  true,  then  the  fact,  if  it  is 
a  fact,  that  it  is  not  new  makes 
it  all  the  worse  for  you.  If  you 
have  known  all  these  things  for 
years  and  have  not  done  much 
about  them,  you  are  twice 
guilty.  In  words  both  few  and 
short  you  are  guilty  of  in¬ 
veteracy  and  recidivism. 

“This  report,  moreover,  did 
not  come  from  professional  agi¬ 
tators  against  the  press.  If  the 
names  and  training  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  are  im¬ 
portant  at  all,  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  this:  charges  many  of 
which  had  been  shrugged  off  as 
the  muckraking  of  pi^essional 
agitators  were  now  confirmed 
by  the  serious  study  of  sober 
men.” 

Hutchins  laughed  off  the  claim 
of  some  editorials  that  the 
reading  public  judges  the  news¬ 
papers  every  day  at  the  box 
office.  “The  inference  is  that 
you  must  be  doing  right  by  your 
readers  or  you  wouldn’t  have  so 
many.  What  a  thought  that 
must  be  for  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Trenton,  Toledo,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  Richmond,  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  Galveston,  to  name 
only  a  few,  where  people  have 
to  buy  the  papers  of  one  owner 
or  go  without,” 

Largest  Not  the  Best 

Drawing  a  parallel  with  edu¬ 
cation,  he  said  the  fact  that 
more  people  are  in  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  today 
than  ever  before  does  not  prove 
the  people  like  the  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  It  proves 
that  more  people  want  education 
than  ever  before,  he  said.  “In 
any  event,  I  would  not  say  that 
the  university  with  the  largest 
attendance  was  necessarily  the 
best,  any  more  than  you  would 
say  that  the  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation  was  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best.” 

“A  university  and  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  any  other  organization 
or  corporation,  must  be  judged 
in  terms  of  its  purpose.  ...  I 
suggest  that  the  purpose  o«f  uni¬ 
versities  and  newspapers  should 
be  to  this  extent  the  same:  they 
should  both  aim  at  public  en¬ 
lightenment. 

“As  we  have  passed  the  time 
when  a  single  man  could  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  money  make  a  uni¬ 
versity  the  reflection  of  his 
whims  and  fancies,  so  I  wonder 
whether  we  may  not  some  day 
come  to  the  point  when  a  single 
man  cannot  by  virtue  of  his 
ownership  make  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  the  reflection  of  his 


An  Offer 

Editor  &  Publisher  oilers  to 
cooperate  in  establishing  a 
joint  Public-Press  board  oi 
critics,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  (See  Edi¬ 
torial  on  Page  38.) 


whims  and  fancies,  limited  only 
by  the  willingness  of  the  public 
to  continue  to  pay  him  to  learn 
what  his  current  whims  and 
fancies  are. 

A  Private  Business 

“The  Commission  took  the 
position  that  the  newspaper 
business  was  and  should  remain 
a  private  business,  and  to  that 
position  I  adhere.  But  there 
are  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  that  might  be  tried  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  private  busi¬ 
ness.” 

He  noted  the  trusteeship  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  London  Times 
and  the  London  Economist  and 
suggested  that  under  such  ar¬ 
rangements  editorials  would  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  views  of 
the  owner.  “They  would  repre¬ 
sent  his  interest  in  public  en¬ 
lightenment.  He  would  offer 
them  not  because  they  were  his, 
or  even  because  he  agreed  with 
them,  but  because  they  were 
worth  listening  to.” 

Hutchins  declared  “the  most 
Important  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  is  that  which 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  new, 
independent,  continuing  agency 
to  appraise  the  performance  of 
the  press  in  discharging  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  public  en¬ 
lightenment,” 

“If  the  newspaper  business  is 
to  continue  to  be  a  private 
business,  a  newspaper  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  under  the  control 
of  its  owner.  If  the  owner  is 
irresponsible,  the  paper  must  be 
so.  How  can  the  owner  be 
made  responsible?”  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  same  status  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  which  exists  in 
education.  “It  seems  likely  that 
good  teaching  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  without  this  tradition, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  the 
teacher  against  domination  by 
any  boss  inside  his  institution 
or  by  any  pressure  group  out¬ 
side  it.” 

“One  thing  that  would  be 
helpful  would  be  to  have  you 
stop  exhibiting  neurotic  symp¬ 
toms  everytime  anybody  criti¬ 
cizes  you.  Such  response  sup¬ 
presses  criticism.  The  result  of 
such  response  can  only  be  that 
intelligent  people  who  have 
something  useful  to  do  will  no 
longer  waste  their  time  trying 
to  help  you  out.  Why  should 
they,  when  their  reward  is 
indifference,  misrepresentation 
and  intimidation? 

“The  tradition  of  freedom  and 
independence  that  good  teach¬ 
ing  requires  cannot  be  built 
without  criticism  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  practices  of  the  press.  The 
editorial  writers  ought  to  be 
plugging  every  day  for  the  in¬ 
dependent,  critical  agency  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Commission. 
You  ought  to  demand  that  it 
be  created.  You  ought  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  money  be  raised 
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for  it.  You  ought  to  6uUi 4 
up  as  one  of  the  most  itnpoitw 
and  pressing  projects  in  Aar 
ican  life,  so  that  no  nan  ^ 
public  spirit  could  decline  Si 
serve  on  it. 

“You  ought  to  point  out  thit 
through  such  an  agency  ^ 
principles  by  which  the  proi 
can  remain  a  private  bu^ 
and  perform  a  public  senia 
without  governmental  regnb 
tion  may  be  worked  out  ug 
made  effective.  You  ou^t  tg 
emphasize  that  through  such  a 
agency  the  relations  bctvea 
you  and  the  owners  of  yog 
papers  may  be  put  on  such  1 
basis  that  you  can  have  the 
freedom  and  independence  m 
need  to  perform  your  teato 
task. 

“You  ought  to  keep  repeitiM 
that  through  such  an  agency  the 
standards  of  public  servio. 
which  must  supplement,  if  they 
do  not  replace,  the  baleiK 
sheet  standard,  might  eventnil- 
ly  be  developed.  You  ought  to 
make  clear  that  you  now  per 
form  your  teaching  function  suh- 
ject  to  the  hazards  of  the  hil- 
ance  sheet  and  the  much  moR 
serious  hazards  of  the  personil 
tastes  and  prejudices  of  tte 
who  own,  and  own  in  a  very 
literal  sense,  the  educattoml 
institutions  to  which  you  be¬ 
long;  the  hazards  of  the  beliM 
sheet  exist,  more  or  less,  for 
any  teachers;  the  additioul 
hazards  to  which  you  are  soh 
jected  are  too  much. 

“If  the  present  owner  of  uy 
paper  is  a  good  newspapoms 
and  a  good  educator,  what  ir 
surance  is  there  that  his  sec- 
cessor  will  be?  The  Comak 
sion  sought  to  show  the  public 
the  kind  of  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  you  require.  The  cow 
tinuing.  critical  agency  recom¬ 
mend^  by  the  Corranissiot 
might  help  you  get  it." 

Hutchins  concluded  with  tbe 
comment  that  the  "Ainaic* 
press  is  potentially  a  tremendoe! 
instrument  of  public  enlightew 
ment”  but  in  this  time  of  crieii 
when  the  people  should  be  look¬ 
ing  to  the  press  for  guidinec 
“they  are  paying  no  attentha 
to  the  advice  they  give.  They 
do  not  believe  what  you  say  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  believe  joo 
are  disinterested  or  respoo- 
sible.  he  said. 

“If  you  are  to  have  pupili 
public  confidence  in  you 
be  established.  The  major  wf 
ommendations  of  the  Commir 
sion  aimed  at  this  result.  Hi* 
do  not  like  these  recornmenw 
tions  think  of  something  w* 
that  will  give  this  result, 
Commission  showed  th®*  ^ 
dom  requires  re^nsionlv 
You  do  not  need  a  commlaBW 
to  tell  you  that  Influenw  !*■ 
quires  responsibility,  too.” 

■ 

Repeat  Soil  Contest 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  — 
Spartanburg  Herald-Jourw  « 
sponsoring  a  new  soil 
tion  contest  to  be  conducledjo 
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Appeal  to  Sympathy 
Howey  Tells  Editors 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
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rnaOAGO  —  From  Walter 
to  Xerography  was 
thf  program  path  followed  by 
HO  members  and  guests  attend- 

1^.  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
^on’s  fall  meeting  here  last 

^ney  found  a  friend  in  Wal- 

Ittr  Howey,  Hearst  newspaper 
Stor  who  began  his  journaUs- 
tk!  career  as  reporter  and  city 
Stor  of  the  Ft.  Dodge  (la.) 

1  Messenger.  They  marveled  at 
!  the  demonstration  of  Xerogra¬ 
phy  the  new  dry  method  of 
ttKi’ng  pictures,  printing  and 
rqiroducing  documents.  ( E&P, 
Ort.  23.  page  5. ) 

DUcusa  Own  Problems 
Those  in  attendance  also  took 
nine  to  discuss  their  own  pub- 
liihing  problems  as  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  nation’s 
hometown”  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  They  held  an  election 
post-mortem  and  generally 
tpeed  their  sphere  of  influence 
should  be  strengthened  at  the 
local  level  in  political  and  civic 
matters. 

They  left  the  meeting  encour¬ 
aged  wilh  the  progress  weekly 
newspapers  are  making  in  get¬ 
ting  more  of  the  national  adver- 
tiang  dollar  and  took  steps  to 
join  with  their  big  brothers  in 
metropolitan  circles  in  doing  a 
better  job  of  selling  newspapers 
u  a  medium.  Orrin  R.  Taylor, 
knhbold  (O.)  Buckeye,  NEA 
president,  presided. 

Mr.  Howey,  editor  of  the 
Amcricon  Weekly  and  super- 
rismg  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Bmld- American  and  Boston 
Record  and  American,  spoke  at 
the  opening  luncheon  on  Friday. 
The  "big-town”  editor  quickly 
CQOvinced  his  audience  that  he 
is  really  a  “small-town  boy”  at 
heart  He  told  NDA  members 
teiat  he  had  learned  on  a  stnall- 
town  paper. 

"Here’s  Howey!”  was  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  J.  Clifford  Kaynor, 
RHeiuburg  (Wash.)  Record, 
who  worked  with  Howey  in  Ft. 
Wge,  introduced  the  speaker. 
Mr.  Howey  responded  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  “scared  to 
He  asked  that  he  be 
pe^tted  to  sit  down  and  talk 
to  his  audience: 

Appeal  to  Sympathy 
“I  learned  on  a  small-town 
paper,”  said  Howey,  “that  con- 
ndence  and  esteem  and  circu- 
libon  and  success  come  to  the 
»»^per  which  reflects  in  its 
series  and  pictures  the  human 
sympathy  within  its  readers. 

A  wise  country  editor  taught 
me  not  to  get  excited  over  bad 
n^s  bwause  it’s  good  news 
me  p^ple  want;  not  to  get  pre- 
necupied  with  sensation,  scan- 
w  and  ^agedy,  but  to  offer 
N^pathetlc  treatment  of  things 
to  the  reader.” 

parenthetically  re- 
J*led  that  this  Itosic  journal- 
*“"damental  of  appealing 
"tbe  public’s  sympathy  is  his 
"Cret  weapon”  in  building  cir- 

editor 


culation  for  Hearst  publications. 
“Mr.  Hearst  thinks  I  have  a 
knack  of  getting  circulation 
fast,”  he  said.  “The  big  ele¬ 
ment  is  luck.  I’ve  got  Howey 
luck.” 

Local  Pictures  First 
Stressing  the  importance  of 
local  news  and  pictures, 
whether  in  small  town  or  big 
city,  Howey  asserted.  “We 
throw  away  the  world  pictures 
of  the  unfamiliar  and  print  lo¬ 
cal  shots  of  things  familiar  to 
our  folks. 

“Radio  competes  with  the 
papers  for  the  people’s  precious 
time,  but  the  papers  retain  the 
love  and  affection  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  Now  television  offers  an¬ 
other  challenge,  and  pictures 
become  an  increasingly  potent 
weapon. 

“The  greatest  human  emotion 
that  makes  people  read  a  news¬ 
paper  is  sympathy.  That’s  my 
racket — ssnnpathy — I  sell  it.” 

He  said  he  had  seen  better 
newspapers  than  those  he 
worked  for  fail  because  they 
lacked  a  sympathetic  appeal. 
“I  have  seen  a  lot  of  million¬ 
aires  run  a  million  dollars  into 
a  shoe  string  darn  fast,”  he 
added. 

Believe  in  Country  Editor 
Turning  to  the  position  of 
leadership  and  trust  held  by 
country  editors.  Howey  said: 

“I  can  appraise  probably  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  can,  your  sig- 
niflcance  and  importance  as  edi¬ 
tors  in  your  communities  in 
terms  of  love,  affection  and  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  general  welfare. 

“A  country  editor’s  sanctum  is 
just  that — a  retreat  into  which 
any  townsman  may  pour  out  his 
troubles,  knowing  beyond  doubt 
that  he  will  And  understanding 
and  that  his  confldence  will 
never  be  betrayed. 

“People  believe  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  go  right  on  believ¬ 
ing  when  the  papers  make  un¬ 
witting  mistakes.  ’That  is  proved 
well  enough  by  the  faux  pas 
we  all  committ^  in  misjudging 
trends  during  the  last  campaign. 

Haven't  Lost  Confidence 
“Have  readers  lost  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  newspapers?  Not 
a  whit.  They  go  right  on  read¬ 
ing  with  confidence — aware  that 
editors  are  human,  too,  and  of¬ 
fering  the  warming  quality  of 
human  sympathy.” 

Speaking  of  mistakes,  Howey 
remarked:  “You  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  a  mistake  unless  you  make 
it  more  than  once!” 

Dailey  Honored 
William  L.  Dailey’s  25  years 
of  service  as  NEA’s  Washington, 
D.  C.  legislative  representative 
were  recognized  in  the  gift  of  a 
clock  and  check  from  NEA 
members,  presented  by  Walter 
Allen,  NEA  past  president. 

Dailey  predictexi  a  concerted 
drive  by  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  for  higher  second-class  pos¬ 
tal  rates,  higher  wage  mini- 
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Walter  Howey  (standing),  Hearst  editor,  explains  short  cuts  in  color 
photography  to  Notional  Editorial  Association  members  at  Chicago 
meeting.  Seated,  at  left,  is  Joe  Cook,  Mission  (Tex.)  Times.  NEA 
vicepresident. 


mums,  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and 
further  efforts  aimed  at  news¬ 
papers  by  Senator  Miurray 
( Montana )  to  get  his  small 
business  committee  report 
adopted. 

Re-election  of  Senator  Mur¬ 
ray,  he  said,  will  mean  that  he 
will  head  the  Senate  committee 
on  small  business.  He  recalled 
that  Murray  had  previously  fa¬ 
vored  an  amendment  to  the  pos¬ 
tal  regulations  which  would 
permit  any  new  publication  up 
to  50,000  circulation  to  be 
mailed  free  for  the  first  three 
years.  Murray  also  favors,  he 
said,  RFC  loans  to  new  pub¬ 
lishers  (ostensibly  for  Gl’s)  to 
get  started  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Oppose  Ad  Controls 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Times,  chairman  of  the 
NEA  legislative  committee,  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  calling  for  the 
NEA  board  to  appoint  commit¬ 
tees  to  cooperate  with  the  West 
Virginia  Press  Association  “in 
opposing  proposals  by  officials 
of  the  West  Virginia  Public 
Service  Commission  to  fix  what 
they  consider  ‘reasonable’  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  by 
public  utilities. 

“We  believe  restrictions  of 
this  type,”  continued  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  “are  extensions  of  arbi¬ 
trary  bureaucratic  control  which 
are  not  warranted  in  law  or  in 
the  public  interest.” 

Better  relations  between  state 
agricultural  groups  and  news¬ 
papers  were  advocated  in  the 
report  made  by  Dwight  Ban¬ 
nister,  Decorah  (la.)  Journal, 
who  urged  that  state  depart¬ 


ments  of  agriculture  follow  the 
practice  of  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  department  in  furnish¬ 
ing  mats  free  to  newspapers 
dealing  with  soil  conservation, 
etc.  “These  mats,  which  are 
laid  out  in  advertising  form,  can 
be  used  for  locally-sponsored 
ads  and  should  be  a  regular 
practice  of  all  states,”  said  Ban¬ 
nister. 

In  the  field  of  national  adver¬ 
tising,  NEA  members  were  told 
that  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  an  NEA  subsidiary,  is 
continuing  to  increase  its  month¬ 
ly  billings  as  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  non-metropolitan 
papers.  Total  billing  to  Nov.  1, 
for  calendar  year  to  date  is 
$1,433,022.64,  a  net  gain  of  $384,- 
188.69  over  the  same  period  in 
1947. 

A  total  of  74  accounts  was 
billed  in  October,  covering  Sep¬ 
tember  insertions,  according  to 
Don  Eck’s  report.  Largest  ac¬ 
count  handled  was  Kaiser- 
Frazer  with  a  total  billing  of 
$25,943.06.  ’The  next  highest 
was  U.S.  Brewers  Foundation 
with  $20,511.27. 

Weekly  publishers  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  of  the  “facts  of 
life”  as  far  as  needs  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  concerned  in 
using  weekly  papers  in  an  off- 
the-record  talk  by  Jack  Holmes, 
media  department,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  weeklies  are  do¬ 
ing  a  much  better  job  of  fur¬ 
nishing  circulation  and  market 
data,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  some  quarters, 
it  was  asserted. 

The  Weekly  Newspaper  Bu¬ 
reau  was  analyzed  in  reports 
presented  Saturday  morning, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Hoyt  Defends 
Role  of  Polls  in 
Sensing  Trends 


Kansas  Cmr,  Mo.-^Acknowl- 
edgins  that  the  November  elec¬ 
tion  was  embarrassing  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press,  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  warned  Missouri 
editors  Nov.  20  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  condemn  polling 
merely  because  it  had  been  mis¬ 
used. 

Hoyt  spoke  at  the  82nd  con-  % 
vention  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association.  About  300  members 
heard  the  Denver  publisher  de¬ 
clare  there  is  a  limit  to  the  diet 
of  “crow"  which  the  press  can 
stand. 

“I  am  not  as  willing  as  Dr. 
Gallup  appears  to  be  to  write 
off  the  polls  as  a  failure,”  Hoyt 
said.  “We  must  remember  that 
the  errors  of  Gallup,  Crossley 
and  Roper  can  in  large  part 
be  attributed  to  misapplioetion 
of  their  own  techniques.” 

Still  a  Valuable  Tool 

“The  newspapers’  big  job  was 
and  is  to  tell  the  news,  and, 
looking  at  the  press  as  a  whole, 

I  believe  we  came  through  with 
flying  colors,"  Hoyt  declared. 
The  answer  to  those  who  scorn 
us  because  the  people  (in  their 
votes)  flouted  our  editorial 
judgment,  is  to  ask  them  simply, 
“Well,  where  did  you  get  the 
information  on  which  you  com¬ 
pared  the  position  of  President 
Truman  to  that  of  Governor 
Dewey?” 

Although  polling  must  be 
’n  its  proper  place  as  an 
adjunct  to  effective  reporting  ” 
Hoyt  warned  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  valuable  tool. 

“Even  the  most  prescient  re¬ 
porter  will  never  be  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  public  opinion  polls 
in  predicting  trends  with  ac¬ 
curacy.”  he  added.  “As  a  mat- 
of  practical  advice,  don’t  bet 
against  the  polls  in  the  next 
election — ^you  might  lose.” 

Hoyt  was  introduced  by  C.  G 


Official  Denies 
Winchell  Clcdm 
Of  Press  Muzzle 


r 


'uAi 


Officers  oi  Missouri  Press  Association,  left  to  right:  T.  J.  Clark,  Car¬ 
rollton,  vicepresident;  Stanley  R.  Fike,  Jackson  County,  president; 
and  George  H.  Scruton.  Sedalio,  treasurer. 


Gallup  Poll 
Seeks  Better 
Techniques 


Palmer  Hoyt  left  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  oi  the  Denver  Post  meats 
William  Southern,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  oi  the  Independence 
(Mo.)  Examiner. 


Long,  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  had  resigned  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  teaching  at  the 
Missouri  school  of  journalism. 
The  directors  chose  John  A. 
Hogg,  assistant  manager,  as 
Long’s  successor. 

Hogg,  former  news  editor  of 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
and  a  Navy  veteran,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  journal¬ 
ism  faculty. 


Techniques  for  elimination  of 
the  unpredictable  factors  in 
election  polls  were  proposed 
in  a  series  of  three  releases  is¬ 
sued  this  week  by  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Opinion,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Gallup  Poll. 

Gallup  will,  hereafter,  con¬ 
tinue  to  poll  voters  up  to  the 
last  moment  and  not  be  content 
with  a  survey  based  on  results 
obtained  even  as  short  as  10 
days  in  advance.  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  the  poll’s  director,  was 
quoted  as  saying. 

Primary  causes  of  the  1948 
poll  debacle  were  listed: 

1.  Insufficient  analysis  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  undecided  vot¬ 
ers. 

2.  Failure  to  continue  polling 
during  period  of  changing  trend. 

A  post-election  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  undecided  voters, 
many  previously  polled  as 
Dewey  voters,  and  a  heavy  slice 
of  Wallace  voters  had  shifted  to 
Truman. 

Gallup  reported  a  suggestion 


Washington  —  A  Defeni* 
partment  spokesman  iiny 
charges  by  Walter  Winchell  ttw 
the  Hopley  civilian  defense  pm- 
gram  holds  the  “frightening  tai 
terrifying  power  to  muzzle  ttt 
radio  and  the  press.” 

The  program,  denounced  b; 
Winchell  in  a  broadcast,  wis 
prepared  by  the  Office  oi  (Sru 
Defense  Planning  and  submittid 
to  Defense  Secretary  James  V. 
Forrestal  as  a  plan  to  prepin 
American  civilians  for  poidbie 
future  atomic  warfare. 

“Mr.  Winchell  apparently  bu 
not  read  the  report,”  said  the 
Defense  Department  spokesman 
“Our  office  has  searched  thor 
oughly  through  this  report  in  an 
effort  to  find  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  would  tend  to  ‘mm- 
zle  the  radio  and  the  press,’  and 
there  is  none.  The  report  msket 
provisions  for  informing  dx 
public  of  the  progress  of  any 
future  war,  but,  so  far  as  vt 
can  find,  there  is  not  a  sinile 
reference  to  censor^p,  not 
even  voluntary  censorship.” 

Under  the  title,  “Public  Infcr 
mation  in  the  Civil  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram,”  the  report  said:  "Be- 
gional  offices  when  established 
in  the  civil  defense  organization, 
should  include  the  function  ol 
public  information. .  . .  The  pub 
lie  Information  officer  operating 
in  an  affected  area  would  or 
cupy  a  post  of  high  respona- 
bility  in  his  own  civil  defense 
organization.  He  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  ferreting  out  facts  from 
an  avalanche  of  rumors.  He 
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should  be  a  person  of  sound 
judgment  who  would  assist  the 
local  director  of  civil  defense  in 
utilization  of  all  available  mass 
communication  facilities  as  a 
means  of  resisting  panic  ten¬ 
dencies. 

“Radio  broadcasting  stations 
could  be  employed  most  effec- 
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In  addition  to  panel  discus-  that  one  Republican  and  one  tively  because  their  services  as- 
sions,  a  debate  on  whether  legal  Democrat  analyst  be  used  here-  sure  Vomnrehensive  coverage  in 


Wellington,  managing  editor  of  on  la^ether  legal  uemoCTat  analyst  De  used  nere-  sure 'comprehensive  coverage 

the  Kansas  Citv  Star  advertising  rates  in  Missouri  after  in  interpreting  poll  data,  a  minimum  of  time.” 

■  should  be  raised  was  conducted,  on  the  undecided  voters.  The  a 

rik®  Elected  W,  E.  Freeland,  Forsyth  Taney  two  views  would  be  presented  to  _  r  H 

Stanley  R.  Fike,  editor  of  the  County  Republican,  and  C.  L.  the  Gallup  Poll  newspapers  so  PryOF  IS  AppOinica 

Inter-City  Press  of  Jackson  Blanton,  Sikeston  Standard,  up-  that  the  reader  “will  have  an  op-  t*-  1\/rrtiH«>nl)ura's  Post 

County  was  elected  president  of  held  the  affirmative,  and  Stan-  portunity  to  analyze  for  himself  *'**^’5*  » 

the  association  to  succeed  Mere-  B-  Fike  and  W.  L.  Simpson  the  simultaneous  claims  of  the  Chicago  —  Appointment^  « 
^th  Garten,  publisher  of  the  of  the  Holden  Progress,  the  neg- 
Pierce  City  LeadevJournal.  ative. 


Other  officers  named  were:  T.  J 
Clark,  publisher  of  the  Carroll-  n  aL  u 
ton  Republican-Record,  vice-  FOOtball  GueSSBTS 
president:  George  H.  Scruton, 
editor,  Sedalia  Democrat-Capi¬ 
tal,  re-elected  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Blanton,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Shelbina  Demo¬ 
crat,  recording  secretary 


two  parties  as  to  what  the  poll  Louis  L.  Pryor  as  Chicago  Dsihl 
findings  mean.”  News  promotion  manager,  iw 

Meantime,  the  Philadelphia  ceeding  Ben  Maidenburg,  newly- 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  Columbus  (O.)  appointed  executive  effitor  « 
Citizen,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  the  Akron  (O.)  B^on  Jon^ 
Register,  and  the  Minneapolis  was  announced  Nov. 

(Minn.)  Star-Tribune  made  page  62). 

spot-checks  to  see  if  readers  stiU  Pryor  has  been  wlm 

believe  in  polls.  Public  opinion  Daily  News  promotion 


Have  Lots  of  Fun 

ADD  reports  from  grid  guess¬ 
ing  contests: 

New  York  Daily  News  re-  Newsservice  (Gallup)  reported  ment  for  12  years,  hainngiwi 

—  - „  ceived  450,000  coupons  in  398,604  these  checks  show  that  for  every  viously  been  with  cnicago 

Two  places  on  the  board  of  letters  and  25,899  coupons  listed  one  who  disbelieves  two  were  yertising  agencies  lor^^^P^ 

directors  were  filled  by  the  elec-  the  15  game  winners.  A  staff  found  who  thought  polls  have 

Hon  of  Meredith  and  James  C.  of  165  rated  the  pickers  for  cash 

Kirkpatrick,  managing  editor  of  prizes  of  $2,000  on  the  basis  of 

the  Jefferson  City  Post-Tribune  correct  scores, 
and  News-Press.  When  91  persons  picked  the 

^^len,  retiring  president,  winners  in  20  games,  the  St. 

awarded  plaques  to  the  living  Poul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  tore 


value  in  indicating  opinion. 

Only  the  first  stage  of  Gallup’s 
investigation  of  the  1948  poll 
failure  is  completed,  and  fur¬ 
ther  checking  continues. 


veriising  agcm-ica  --r 

He  is  a  native  of  the  IW*» 
Ore.,  and  a  graduate  of  s- 
Mary’s  Ckillege,  Kan. 


20,000  at  Festival 

Chicago — A  capacity  aumew 
of  more  20.000  witnessed 


included  up  its  tie-breaking  rule  and  paid  Girdles  the  Globe  fourth  annual  Chicago 

William  Southern.  Jr.,  publisher  off  to  the  tune  of  $9,342.50.  „®""^,rMoon  F^vtlin 

of  the  I^ependence  Examiner,  Eight  winners  in  a  Chicago  th^  Chicago  Staffi^.  Nov.  ». 

whom  Garten  introduced  as  Daily  News  contest  came  out  th*  **Ifnh2**1n  All  nroceeds^go  to  the  Sur 

pSTpeiSlm’®*  ““  tie-breaker  and  each  J^^^^^eial  pllSes  in  fix  days  Times  fund  for  hospitalized  wv 

®  ^  and  23  hours.  veterans. 


wss  announced  that  H.  R. 
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Considine:  “I  often  have  to 
scratch  for  on  idea." 


“I  arranged  the  department’s 
filing  system  for  the  London 
Naval  Conference,”  Bob  says, 
“and  no  papers  on  that  confer¬ 
ence  were  ever  found.  This  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  di¬ 
rect  cause  of  World  War  11.” 

Somewhat  miserable,  definite¬ 
ly  unsure  of  himself,  he  found 
tennis  the  only  thing  he  did  well. 

In  fact,  he  was  Washington, 
J^ryland  and  national  public- 
parks  doubles  champion. 

Well,  sir,  he  took  ahold  of 
that  which  he  had — this  tennis 
ability — and  he  blew  it  up  full 
size,  then  rode  astride  it  right 
bang  into  his  first  newspaper 
job— the  Washington  Post,  in 
1929,  where  he  wrote  a  weekly 
tennis  story. 

Then  he  kept  on  riding  high¬ 
er  now,  till  he  came  to  the  , 
Washington  Herald,  w^here  they 
made  the  mistake  of  appointing 
him  sports  editor  in  1933. 

“I  was  lousy  in  the  job,”  Bob 
laughs,  "and  I  was  fired.  Hell, 

I  had  no  executive  savvy.”  But 
they  kept  him  on  as  a  sports 
columnist  and  general  writer 
anyway. 

Then,  see,  he  rode  even  high¬ 
er  and  ploughed  into  a  snatch 
of  heaven — 'he  was  brought  to 
New  York,  where  he  started  on 
the  old  American,  switched 
soon  to  the  Daily  Mirror,  end¬ 
ed  up  with  his  current  post. 

It  seems  that  Bob  came  to 
Manhattan  11  years  ago  only 
to  get  away  from  the  place.  For 
INS,  he  covered  the  war  (“I 
was  just  a  kibitzer”).  He  put 
his  war  correspondent’s  uniform 
on  in  1943.  Since,  he’s  been  in 
and  written  about  and  from  40 
countries— China,  India,  Burma, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  among 
others. 

Oh  yes,  and  Germany. 

Bob  walked  over  to  a  corner 
of  the  den. 

“Here  are  some  things  I  stole, 
shamelessly,  from  Berchtesga- 
i  Continued  on  page  54) 
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Berry  to  Ask 
Pension  Funds 
For  Pressmen 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Disclosure  o£ 
a  bid  for  expanded  pensions  for 
members  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants’ 
Union  was  made  here  by  Major 
George  L.  Berry,  president 

Management  support  for  this 
will  be  sought  in  forthcoming 
negotiations.  Berry  told  the  50th 
anniversary  gathering  of  the  San 
Francisco  Web  Pressmen’s  Union, 
No.  4.  Berry  himself  is  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  this  local. 

Berry  repeated  pledges  of 
faith  in  negotiation  as  a  solution 
of  differences  in  the  “partner¬ 
ship”  of  capital,  management 
and  labor,  with  arbitration  listed 
as  the  second  and  final  step — 
barring  dire  necessity. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  IPP 
&  AE  policy  was  in  accord  with 
the  American  plan  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  and  cited  a  new  $1,000,000 
union  investment  in  training 
school  equipment  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  evidence  of  the  union’s 
program  of  moving  apace  with 
management  toward  more  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  printing. 

Berry’s  reference  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  proposal  came  after  he  had 
presented  50-year  pins  and  $100 
U.  S.  savings  bonds  to  Local 
No.  4’s  veterans. 

“We  need  an  enlarged  pension 
system,”  he  declared.  “Industry 
and  the  union  owe  that  to  men 
such  as  these.  I  shall  issue  a 
challenge  for  an  expanded  and 
enlarged  pension  system.” 

Berry  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

“We  could  take  a  third  of  the 
membership  of  another  union  if 
we  were  willing  to  open  the 
doors,”  Berry  told  the  union 
meeting.  “But  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  course — that  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  wealth  of  the  industry.” 

He  asserted  general  pressroom 
scales  are  “higher  today  than 
that  of  a  trades  union  which 
would  make  all  employers  go  to 
jail — and  themselves  go  along 
with  them.” 

Another  slap  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  came 
when  he  was  telling  how  the 
funds  for  the  school  enlargement 
were  available  without  recourse 
to  loan  or  membership  levy. 

“That  was  because  the  money 
was  husbanded,”  he  said,  “and 
because  we  kept  the  money  and 
did  not  toss  it  into  the  street  and 
gutter.  We  sat  across  the  table 
and  settled  our  differences  by 
arbitration.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  force  any 
employer  to  put  up  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  sign,”  Berry  pledged. 

Harvey  Kelly,  Hearst  labor 
counsellor,  was  introduced  as  a 
guest  before  Berry  spoke. 

In  referring  to  new  printing 
methods.  Berry  said  the  union  is 
not  afraid  of  new  processes  or  of 
faster  production. 

“We  will  test  new  processes,” 
he  declared,  “and  when  we 
prove  them,  we  will  want  a 
share  of  the  profits  accruing.  I 
expect  no  serious  trouble.” 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  of  Columbio  University  holds  one  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  plaqsN 
which  he  presented  last  week.  Left  to  right — Dr.  Alfredo  Silva-Carvhallo  of  Chile,  Dr.  Manuel  Ciusm 
Sanchez  of  Peru.  General  Eisenhower.  Orlondo  Rib  eiro  Dantas  of  Brazil,  Joseph  L.  Jones  of  the  Unibd 
Press,  ond  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia's  School  of  Journalism. 


Newsprint  Is  Rated 
As  Necessity  In  Chile 


IN  CHILE,  where  the  press  is 

free,  newsprint  is  held  to  be 
as  necessary  as  medicine. 

The  government  has  classified 
newsprint  in  the  essential  class 
with  drugs,  etc.,  for  a  special 
rate  of  dollar  exchange  —  31 
pesos  for  one  U.S.  dollar,  as 
against  70  pesos  for  one  dollar 
for  automobiles  and  other  im¬ 
ported  luxuries. 

As  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  “most  favored  business” 
status.  Dr.  Alfredo  Silva  -  Car- 
vallo  spoke  out  sharply  this 
week  against  coercive  methods 
which  some  Latin  American 
governments  are  exercising 
against  the  press. 

Upon  receiving  one  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards  at 
Columbia  University  on  Nov. 
19,  Dr.  Silva,  who  is  director  of 
La  Union  of  Valparaiso,  de¬ 
clared  : 

"There  are  violent,  as  well  as 
subtle  ways  of  destroying  the 
press.  These  range  from  coer¬ 
cive  methods  to  the  clever  re¬ 
striction  of  material  elements. 
By  this  method,  these  unprin¬ 
cipled  people  are  seeking  to 
isolate  men  and  nations  and 
are  raising  between  them  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  silence  a  thousand  times 
more  humiliating  than  the  iron 
curtain  which  today  separates 
one-half  of  the  world  from  the 
other  half. 

“At  this  very  moment  in 
which  this  prize  is  honoring 
those  who  have  worked  through 
the  press  for  the  betterment  of 
international  friendship,  there 
are  peoples  and  nations  for 
whom  the  voice  of  the  press 
is  silenced.  There  are  entire 
nations  who  have  lost  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outsTde  world  and 
we  should  recognize  that  this 
silence  is  much  more  tragic 
than  is  the  din  of  the  bloodiest 
battle.  Because  of  this,  these 
countries  have  lost  their  right 
to  participate  as  members  of  a 
civilized  community  and  they 
ignore  the  real  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

“Such  a  breaking  apart  would 
be  impossible  if  there  were  a 
press  through  which  these  en¬ 
slaved  people  could  tell  of  their 


pain  and  express  their  desire  to 
become  again  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
destructible  unity  of  Christian 
civilization. 

“The  existence  of  a  press,  di¬ 
rected  by  oppressor  govern¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  serve  their 
own  ends,  has  made  possible,  in 
return,  the  formation  of  a  false 
mentality,  ignorant  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  which  constitutes  a  human 
block,  dangerous  to  the  world.” 

Another  Paper  for  Peron 

Young  Dr.  Silva,  who  writes 
for  his  paper  just  as  fortrightly 
as  he  speaks,  did  not  mention 
any  country  in  his  remarks  at 
Columbia  but  there  was  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  pointed  his  criti¬ 
cism  to  Argentina.  He  con¬ 
firmed  that  belief  later. 

Even  as  he  spoke  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  dispatches  from  Buenos 
Aires  told  of  the  Peron  regime’s 
acquisition  of  control  in  Mundo, 
the  conservative  tabloid  which 
once  boasted  circulation  exceed¬ 
ing  500,000  daily  but  now  is 
around  230,000.  With  Mundo, 
the  Peronistas  also  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  a  group  of  magazines  and 
a  radio  station. 

Dr.  Silva  expressed  great 
pride  in  the  freedom  which  the 
press  of  Chile  enjoys  but  de¬ 
plored  the  “yellow  journalism” 
which  prevails  in  a  large  section 
of  the  press.  His  family’s  paper, 
under  his  policy,  gives  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  international 
news. 

“The  press,”  he  says,  “must 
be  a  teacher.” 

Stringent  anti-Communist 
laws  have  crushed  the  leftist 
publications  in  Chile,  Dr.  Silva 
said,  and  there  is  no  inclination 
on  the  pkrt  of  officialdom  to 
embrace  the  Peronist  system  of 
press  control. 

Sharing  the  interview  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Joshua  B. 
Powers  was  Napoleon  Viera  Al- 
tamirano,  publisher  of  El  Diaria 
de  Hoy  of  El  Salvador.  He  is 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  dic¬ 
tators.  for  he  once  suffered  loss 
of  his  paper  and  exile  for  dar¬ 
ing  to  ridicule  a  “little  Hitler.” 

Mr.  Altimirano  agreed  with 


Dr.  Silva  that  the  press  of  Latin 
America  has  a  big  job  as  educa¬ 
tor,  and  they  concurred,  too,  in 
the  difficulty  they  face. 

“The  high  cost  of  newsprint" 
said  Mr.  Altamirano,  “keep  u  : 
from  expanding  our  circulation  ; 
We  lose  money  even  now  on  dr  ; 
culation  of  20,000  daily.”  i 

Advertising  —  approximaWj 
50%  of  their  papers’  content- 
keeps  them  sturdy  and  sharp 
enough  to  cut  over-ambitio« 
politicians  down  to  size. 

■ 

350,000  Witness 
Christmas  Parade 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — A  crowd  of 
350,000  persons  jammed  the 
streets  of  Charlotte  on  Nov.  17  ' 
to  see  the  Carollnas  Christmas 
Festival  event.  The  parade  was 
for  40  blocks. 

The  event  is  a  result  of  an 
idea  and  development  program 
of  F.  Earl  Crawford,  promotion 
and  public  relations  director  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  has 
been  general  chairman  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  event  for  two  yean 

The  event  features  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  34  nearby  cities,  aD 
sending  princesses.  Five  giant 
motorcades  of  goodwill  go  out 
two  weeks  before  the  event 
'These  five  groups  of  at  least  15 
cars  each  cover  1,200  miles  and 
200  cities  in  one  day.  The  mam- 
mouth  one-day  event  starts 
noon  with  a  civic  luncheon,  fw 
lowed  by  a  football  game,  a  bin- 
fet  dinner,  the  parade,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  formal  coronation 
and  Princess  ball. 


Big  Deals  in  Radio 

Two  of  the  biggeat  deola  b 
radio  history  were  hangiaj 
fire  this  week. 

One  was  the  bid  of  204 
Century-Fox  Film  Corp.  lor  hB 
ownership  or  control  of  Amar- 
ican  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  other  was  the  nofloti- 
ation  by  Columbia  Broodeod- 
ing  System  for  NBC's  fanMOf 
Sunday  night  package,  inclnd 
ing  Jack  Benny,  Phil  Hank 
and  Alice  Faye,  and  Edgo 
Bergen. 
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WHILE  TURKEY'S  ON  THE  TABLE.  THOUGHTS  TURN  TO  YULETIDE 


THE  EARLY  BIRD 

Baldowski,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroniclt 


ENOUGH  TO  SHARE 

Smith,  NEA  Service 


'TWAS  THE  MONTH  .  .  . 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


Drama  Reviewing  Is 
Dream  Job’  to  Hawkins 

By  Doris  Willens 


there  are  times  when  “Young 

Bill"  Hawkins,  drama  review¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  World- 
Itlegram,  questions  the  advan- 
ujes  of  having  a  famous 
father. 

For  "Young  Bill”  is  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  son  of  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  board  of  Scripps- 
Howard. 

“I  often  feel  there  are  people 
who  might  think  I  have  my  job 
because  of  my  father,”  said 
Hawkins,  who  is  36  and  a  bach¬ 
elor. 

“But  on  the  other  hand,  I 
never  hesitate  two  seconds  to 
believe  Lee  Wood  (W-T  execu¬ 
tive  editor)  would  fire  me  if  he 
bad  reason. 

"And  Dad  wouldn't  question 
it  for  a  half-second.  He’d  know 
Ue  was  right,”  Hawkins  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  slow,  cultured 
drawl,  which  reflects  his  years 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
aty,  rather  than  the  site  of  his 
birth— Broadway. 

(Hawkins'  two  brothers  have 
been  with  Scripps-Howard  pa¬ 
pers  also.  George,  his  older 
brother,  is  with  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press.  Ewing,  his  young¬ 
er  brother,  was  at  one  time  with 
tneDenrer  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News.) 

Just  about  then  the  door  of 
Hawkins’  new  Park  Avenue 
Mchelor  apartment  was  all  but 
in,  and  a  young  man 
J^jed  through  the  rooms, 
P™ing  as  he  spun,  telephoning 
wlme  packing,  and  tore  out  to 
a  train. 

"That’s  Ewing,”  sighed  Haw- 
OM,  who  is  wondering  how 
such  his  younger  brother’s 
PWert  venture  is  going  to  cost. 

Ewing  caught  Bill  one  noon 


when  the  latter  was  just  awak¬ 
ening. 

“Wanna  buy  a  radio  station?” 
asked  Ewing.  “Sure,”  said  Bill, 
who  would  have  said  anything 
to  get  Ewing  to  stop  the  con¬ 
versation. 

Ten  days  later,  Ewing  brought 
him  a  sheaf  of  papers  to  sign, 
and  they  applied  to  the  Federal 
(Communications  Commission  for 
the  license  of  WILM  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

“All  I  know  about  radio  is 
that  I’m  vicepresident,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  WILM  (when 
our  application  is  approved). 
Ewing  will  be  manager.” 

Bill  is  more  or  less  of  a  fi¬ 
nancial  “angel”  in  the  deal,  but 
radio  holds  no  fascination  for 
him.  Bill’s  nights  and  dreams 
and  life  spin  around  the  theater. 

‘T’ve  been  going  to  the  thea- 


William  W.  Hawkins,  Jr. 


ter  all  my  life,  and  I  think  since 
I  was  12  I  dreamed  of  being 
a  drama  critic,”  he  related.  “But 
I  never  had  the  faintest  (he 
emphasized  that  word)  idea  I 
would  be  one.” 

Between  the  time  he  was  12 
and  the  time  he  became  drama 
critic  for  the  World-Telegram 
two-and-a-half  years  ago,  he  was 
experimenting  with  his  talents, 
trying  to  find  his  niche. 

He  was  a  journalism  major 
at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  then  switched  to  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  got  his  B.A. 
Then  he  went  to  law  school. 
But  the  day  after  the  bar  ex¬ 
amination  ( which  he  later 
learned  he  flunked)  he  went  to 
work  for  David  Selznick  in  New 
York. 

He  worked  for  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  and  for  Columbia  Pictures, 
both  times  as  Eastern  story  edi¬ 
tor.  Then  he  quit  to  see  what 
he  could  do  with  a  typewriter 
and  reams  of  paper.  For  two 
years  he  wrote. 

“Novels,  plays,  short  stories 
— I’ve  a  trunkload  of  them,  none 
of  them  were  ever  published — 
none  of  them  were  any  good,” 
he  admits. 

By  that  time  he  needed  people 
badly.  He’d  been  more  or  less 
in  seclusion  for  two  years.  So 
he  went  to  see  Lee  Wood,  asked 
him  for  a  job,  and  became 
“Tips  for  Tables”  columnist. 

Change  of  Pace 

The  pace  changed  to  one  of 
constant  hurry,  background  by 
orchestras.  tinkling  glasses, 
swarms  of  people.  “It  was  a 
good  change  for  me  but  I 
wouldn’t  do  it  again.  I  ate 
home  once  in  two  years.” 

Then  came  a  stretch  in  the 
Navy,  and  then  again  to  the 
World-Telegram,  where  Haw¬ 
kins  was  a  “pinch-hitter”  in  the 
drama  department  until  Burton 
Rascoe  left. 

“I  was  there,  and  I  had  no 
specific  duties,  so  I  became 
drama  critic,”  is  the  way  Haw¬ 
kins  explains  it. 

The  first  season,  Hawkins 


made  last  place  on  Variety's 
boxscore  for  critics,  which  tells 
how  well  the  critics  came  out 
comparing  their  reviews  to  the 
success  of  the  plays.  He’s  still 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

But  the  boxscore  is  an  un¬ 
fair  test,  Hawkins  claims,  and 
there  are  people  on  Variety  who 
agree  with  him.  The  W-T  wants 
a  “reporting”  job  on  the  plays, 
not  predictions,  he  said.  And 
unless  the  review  indicates  defi¬ 
nitely  that  the  play  is  good  or 
bad,  the  review  is  scored 
“wrong”  automatically. 

Hawkins  spends  his  spare  time 
attending  ballets,  opera,  going 
to  plays  he  has  seen  before,  see¬ 
ing  “off-Broadway”  productions, 
listening  to  music,  reading  thea¬ 
trical  criticism,  “for  my  en¬ 
joyment  and  my  own  accumula¬ 
tive  knowledge.”  He’s  not  much 
of  a  night  club  goer  since  he 
left  the  “Tips  for  Tables”  col¬ 
umn. 

“My  father  used  to  say  he 
was  having  such  a  good  time  at 
his  job  that  he  felt  guilty  about 
being  paid.  That’s  the  way  I 
feel  about  it  now. 

“I’m  having  a  wonderful 
time.”  he  said. 

■ 

Record  Papers  Issued 
In  Boston  and  Chicago 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Post’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  set  a 
new  record  for  that  city’s  dail¬ 
ies.  It  contained  88  pages,  and 
the  Post  promotion  department 
figured  it  consumed  265  tons  of 
newsprint — a  sheet  of  paper 
reaching  from  Boston  to  89  miles 
beyond  New  Orleans.  The  big 
edition,  featuring  Christmas  ads, 
was  promoted  in  25  suburban 
newspapers. 

•  •  « 

A  record-breaking  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  pub¬ 
lished  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  a 
112-page  paper  containing  235,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  TTie  is¬ 
sue  surpassed  the  Tribune’s  84- 
page  TTianksgiving  edition  of 
1946,  with  104,000  lines  of  ads. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agencies:  Populations, 
Millines:  An  Addendum 


Houbigant  Plans  Sterling  Drug  j 

Holiday  Effusion  Starts  Switch  to  I 

Houbigant  will  use  national  _ i 

newspaper  space  for  two  of  its  VlSUai  iYlGCuQ 
largest  pre-holiday  campaigns  on  .  . 

Quelques  Fleurs  and  Chantilly  An  advertising  budget  of  |^. 
perfumes,  it  was  announced  this  000,000,  greater  use  of  printed 
week  by  Pierre  Harang,  vice-  media,  and  a  gradual  movcQegj 
president  of  Houbigant  Sales  ^£0“  television  ue  n 

Corp.,  through  the  Bureau  of  promotiem  pUm  ^ 

Advertising,  ANPA.  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  Board  Qiif 

One  campaign,  featuring  both  James  Hill,  Jr.,  announced 

products,  will  back  retail  out-  non  nnn  k  j  * 

lets  with  six  ads,  of  600  to  200 

lines,  running  in  106  weekday  all.niedia,  incmding  displ^m^ 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  73 

cities  between  Dec.  7  and  19.  Ilvil  ^AsnfrYn  Fle^  ‘ 

The  second  campaign  revolves  ^ 

around  the  new  Quelques  Fleurs  nf 
Ballet  currently  being  featured  Evon^T^oth  Pas'te  ^ 
p”  H  the  Ballet  %Te  J^esenf  $^600,000  rali,  ! 

budget  will  be  shaved  by  itleiii  ! 
the  day  ^  million  dollars,  which  wlUh 
diverted  to  newspapers,  “tia 
various  cities.  J.  M.  Mames,  medium  which  was  first  used  to 

Inc.,  is  the  agency.  develop  the  compass  bos- 1 

■  ness,”  and  magazines.  Sterlisj  I 

_„„1  lUfJll—  plans  also  to  pioneer  next  yen 

VJI^nGral  iVllilS  in  television,  which,  Mr.  Ed  , 

_  ^  _  believes,  “will  eventually  tikt  I 

1  ests  (JollHTlll  radio’s  place  as  an  advertiiiiij ' 
-ww*  %•*****  medium.’ 

Chicago — A  Betty  Crocker  edi-  The  company’s  gradual  move  i 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

TO  CONTINUE  with  agencies’ 
milline  and  population  limits 
(E  &  P.  Nov.  13,  page  14): 

Few  media  buyers  are  so 
short-sighted  as  to  believe  a 
proper  job  of  coverage  can  be 
done  by  strict  adherence  to  a 
$4-or-under  milline  or  a  50,000- 
and-over  population. 

As  we  pointed  out  previously, 
immovable  barriers,  in  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  cases  where  they  do  exist, 
are  the  brain  children  of  un¬ 
imaginative  advertisers.  The 
majority  of  advertisers  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  agency  people  set  the 
limits  aside  repeatedV>  out  of 
respect  to  market  variation. 

Ba  Flour  and  Pop 
Much  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising's  research  has  very  point¬ 
edly  demonstrated  to  advertis¬ 
ers  the  fallacy  of  straight-line 
thinking 

The  Bureau  has  uncovered, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  all¬ 
purpose  flour  has  a  rural  per 
capita  consumption  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  urban  areas. 
The  flour  advertiser  who  lops 
off  the  small-town  centers  of 
rural  areas,  in  the  light  of  these 
flndings,  is  less  than  wise. 

Or,  take  soft  drinks.  In  one 
state,  consumption  of  this  com¬ 
modity  is  three  times  that  of 
another  state.  The  obvious  an¬ 
swer  for  this  advertiser  is  to 
seek  depth  of  coverage  in  State 
No.  1,  rather  than  the  breadth 
that  a  milline  barrier  gives  him 
in  No.  2. 

Soapless  detergents  are  an¬ 
other  case  in  point.  A  town  of 
10,000  with  hard  water  often 
consumes  as  much  poundage  as 
a  50,000-population  soft-water 
town,  while  the  newspapers’ 
milline  ratio  may  be  only  1  to  2. 
Which  is  the  better  buy? 

Many  a  media  buyer  knows 
the  answer  and  tries  to  make  it 
work  for  him,  even  if  it  means 
button-holing  the  client  for  an 
additional  appropriation. 

Vary  Faw  Do  It 

One  buyer  explained  it  to  us 
this  way: 

“Anyone  buying  by  milline  rate 
alone  is  crazy — very  few  do 
that.  But  there  are  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  who,  although  they 
will  make  exceptions,  still  put 
too  much  stress  on  milllnes  and 
circulations. 

“In  making  up  a  newspaper 
list,  I  consider  tne  rate  as  only 
one  factor — often  a  minor  one — 
among  many.  There  are  such 
other  criteria  as  the  product  be¬ 
ing  advertised,  the  many  varia¬ 
bles  as  you  go  from  market  to 
market,  the  copy  slant,  etc. 

“Even  editorial  emphasis  of 
the  newspaper  is  often  a  factor. 
In  the  case  of  a  certain  product 
and  a  certain  city,  I  consistently 
use  the  newspaper  with  the 
smallest  circulation  and  the 
highest  milline — because  its 
readers  are  the  ones  who  buy 
the  product." 

Another  media  buyer  said  the 


sellers  of  small-town  papers 
often  “miss  a  bet”  in  failing  to 
equalize  costs  on  the  basis  of 
the  schedule:  by  the  strength 
of  the  newspaper  in  a  given 
market,  by  the  market  facts 
themselves  (as  in  the  case  of 
hard  water  and  detergents,  cited 
above),  or  by  the  fact  that  200- 
line  copy  in  a  12-page  paper  can 
do  a  job  that  requires  500  or 
more  tines  in  a  36-page  edition. 

A  female  iconoclast  tells  us 
she  uses  the  milline  standard 
only  in  cases  where  a  “tight 
decision”  is  to  be  made  between 
two  newspapers.  Although  she 
employs  the  population  standard 
somewhat  more  often,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  revision  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  campaign  in  hand. 

In  these  instances,  the  start¬ 
ing  point  is  the  budget.  The 
schedule,  on  a  national  cam¬ 
paign,  is  stopped  by  New  York 
City  and  proceeds  downward  to 
cities  of,  say,  100,000.  If  by  that 
time  the  budget  has  been  nearly 
exhausted  the  pin-pointed  map 
( she  always  uses  a  map )  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  a  quest  for  holes  in 
the  coverage. 

Those  spots  not  covered  by  the 
general  media  plan  get  on  the 
schedule,  although  the  popula¬ 
tion  may  in  some  cases  be  under 
25,000. 

This  hole-filling  process  often 
necessitates  additional  funds.  If 
the  amount  required  is  no  more 
than  10  or  15%  of  the  original 
budget,  “I  can  usually  explain 
the  situation  satisfactorily  to  the 
client.” 

All  of  which  may  also  explain 
the  situation  to  the  small-town 
paper  looking  for  more  linage. 

Short  Story 

THIS  did  happen:  A  space  sales¬ 
man  saw  a  glass  of  dates  on 
the  desk  of  a  ousLness  man  he 
called  on.  He  took  down  the 
name  of  the  packer,  sent  it  to 
his  newspaper’s  national  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  suggested  to  the 
firm:  “Good  idea,  why  not  ad¬ 
vertise?”  The  packer  echoed 
“Why  not?”,  and  appointed  an 
agency. 

The  upshot  of  the  tale,  if  O. 
Henry  won’t  mind:  the  newspa¬ 
per  of  our  original  space  sales¬ 
man  got  the  first  ad. 


‘How  Long?' 

A  NEW  promotion  piece  by  the 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  asks 
and  answers  the  question:  “How 
long  will  an  ad  pull?” 

’The  Post-Gazette  carried  an 
ad  by  Reizenstein’s  glassware 
and  china  establishment  offering 
a  set  of  Chinese  bowls  for  $3.95. 
The  ad  invited  mail  orders,  and 
recently  the  last  of  them  (or  is 
it  the  last?)  came  in. 

Says  the  Post-Gazette:  “Rei¬ 
zenstein’s  regretted,  they  told 
the  customer,  that  those  particu¬ 
lar  bowls  were  no  longer  avail¬ 
able.” 

The  ad  appeared  Oct.  16,  1941. 


Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


lUfJll—  plans  also  to  pioneer  nextya 

VJI^nGral  iVllilS  in  television,  which,  Mr.  Ed  , 

_  ^  _  believes,  “will  eventually  tikt  I 

1  ests  (JollHTlll  radio’s  place  as  an  advertiiiiij ' 

■ww*  %•*****  medium.’ 

Chicago — A  Betty  Crocker  edi-  The  company’s  gradual  move  i 

torialized  advertising  column,  ment  away  from  radioii| 
designed  to  sell  products  and  to  prompted  by  the  high  coit  of  f 
create  consumer  acceptance  that  medium,  Mr.  HiJ  said,  il 
through  a  service  appeal  to  “The  company  does  not  wut 
housewives,  will  be  tested  by  to  lose  any  part  of  its  msfftt . 
General  Mills  in  a  program  to  during  the  transition  irom  S 
be  instituted  in  the  Chicago  radio  to  television,”  he  added 
Tribune,  on  or  before  Feb  1.  “We  need  a  bridge,  and  dedded 
Announcement  of  this  new  our  purpose  would  be  aceonr 
use  of  newspaper  space  by  Gen-  plished  by  enlarging  our  new  , 
eral  Mills— a  200-line  column  to  paper  and  magazine  adverts-  j 
run  five  times  a  week— was  ”  ,  ,  .1 

made  by  C.  S.  Samuelson,  adver-  Sterling  Drug  s  sales  so  to 
tising  manager  of  General  Mills,  this  year  have  been  at 
here  Nov.  23  at  a  special  meeting  D.oal  rate  of  about  $135,000,000, 
of  publishers'  representatives.  During  the  first  nine  months, 
Back  of  the  Betty  Crocker  col-  sales  rose  4.8%  above  the  ssnt 
umn  will  be  the  consumer  panel  period  last  year, 
research  facilities  of  the  Trib-  ■ 

une,  plus  other  forms  of  research  'Ljc-rV,  noursfis 

to  be  done  by  General  Mills,  to  "19“  OCnoOl 
measure  primarily  whether  or  On  Advertising  Urged  f 
not  this  type  of  service  adver-  „  tm  v  Mnr.  mma, 

tising  will  sell  goods  and  create  ^ 

an  attitude  of  acceptance  for  ^ 

General  Mills  products,  Samuel-  school  students  to  rjS 
son  stated  tising  and  merchandisuig,  w 

“We  beileve  this  use  of  the 
newspaper  medium  has  poten-  Adverting 
tialities  that  may  be  far-reach-  New  York  State  Di^l»  ■» 
ing  in  the  newspaper  business,”  here  last  week  at  me  Wtt  | 
Samuelson  told  representatives,  nual  fall  meeting  of  the  or|in*  ; 
whose  new  business  committee  ization. 
of  the  (Chicago  chapter  of  Amer-  There  are  15  to  20 
lean  Association  of  Newspaper  learning  editorial  ^hnique*  w 
Representatives  was  cr^ited  every  one  in  advertising  cisii« 
with  giving  General  Mills  the  said  Kemble,  who  is  adyerW 
particular  advertising  idea  now  director  of  the  Lockport  uswf 
to  be  tested  thoroughly  before  Sun  and  Journal. 
projecting  such  copy  into  other  John  Glesen,  retail  alryiw 
newspapers.  of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adve- 

Until  such  time  as  General  tising,  told  the  ad 
Mills  has  had  ample  opportunity  that  the  Retail  Division  i  cMg 
to  test  out  the  Betty  Crocker  store  department  hw  airw 
column  technique,  no  further  given  presentations  before »» 
plans  will  be  made  for  expan-  leading  firms  in  the  flwl  “ 
sion,  Samuelson  emphasized.  Wool  worth.  W.  T.  GnK 
The  service  style  of  column,  Kresge,  Sears  -  Roebuck  i* 
under  the  by-line  of  Betty  others.  ^ 

Crocker,  is  now  and  has  been  E.  M.  Waterbury  of  ue^ 
used  in  national  magazines  and  wego  Palladium-Times,  tsMali 
newspaper  supplements  on  spe-  publisher’s  view  of  the  8<lw*" 
eifle  products,  such  as  Bisquick.  ing  department,  said  not  enouff 
Samuelson  pointed  out  that  thought  is  being  given  to 
General  Mills  has  invested  in  ex-  opment  of  small  adverta^ 
cess  of  $6,000,000  a  year  in  ad-  Selling  is  in  order,  he  saw.  ** 
vertising  in  which  Betty  Crocker  “unless  we  begin  now  to  cal  ® 
is  featured.  The  new  column  is  every  potential  advertiser,  n 
in  the  copy  stage  at  Knox-  will  be  difficult  to  convert  W® 
Reeves  Agency,  Minneapolis.  to  the  fold  In  the  future." 
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Woolworth.  W.  T.  Gn» 
Kresge,  Sears  -  Roebuck  i* 


[fiers.  f. 

E.  M.  Waterbury  of  the  w- 


7V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bafietin" 

Philadelphians  keep  right  on  saying  it  — and  doing  it!  In  this 
great  City  of  Homes,  more  than  four  out  of  five  families  enjoy 
The  Bulletin  regularly  in  their  homes. 

This  presents  a  golden  opportunity  for  advertisers  who  want 
to  reach  people  in  America's  third  largest  market.  These  buying 
people  are  reached  at  the  right  time  — in  the  evening  — in  the 
right  place  —  in  their  homes. 

For  advertising  action,  remember  The  Bulletin  goes  home  — 
stays  home  — and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 

I  ■ 

In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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C^ampai^nd  and  ^^ccounts 


‘Honor  Roll' 

PARK  &  TIUXDRD,  for  the  third 
time  in  a  year,  will  run  full- 
page  and  1,000-line  copy  featur¬ 
ing  the  company’s  “honor  roll,” 
its  complete  line  of  imported 
and  domestic  wines  and  liquors. 

Ads  are  scheduled  to  appear 
in  60  metropolitan  newspapers, 
and  will  be  in  addition  to  P&T’s 
record  year-round  campaign 
running  in  200  newsi>apers  and 
20  magazines. 

Storm  and  Klein,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Lights,  Action 

DE  JUR-AMSCX)  CORP.  will 
place  a  strong  holiday  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  on  its  new 
8nun  home  movie  camera. 

The  program  starts  Dec.  5  with 
a  two-color  ad  in  This  Week,  to 
be  supported  by  daily  news¬ 
paper  space  and  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising.  The 
one-month  promotion  will  cost 
about  S50.000. 

Reiss  Advertising  handles  the 
account. 

Ccmada  Dry 

AFTER  a  test  program,  Canada 
Dry  will  place  an  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  on  its  com¬ 
plete  line  of  .liquor  products. 

A  schedule  using  newspapers 
in  14  major  markets  will  sup¬ 
plement  an  expanded  year’s 
program  on  individual  brands. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Dinnar  Invitation 
NEWSPAPERS  in  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Indianapolis  will  be  used 
in  a  campaign  by  the  Bismarck 
Hotel,  Chicago,  promoting  its 
new  dining  room,  the  Swiss 
Chalet. 

Ads  of  110  lines  will  start 
Dec.  11  and  appear  periodically 
until  next  June.  Magazines  will 
also  be  used. 

Reincke,  Meyer  &  Finn  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

The  Oueen's  Return 
RETURN  of  the  “Queen  of  Ber¬ 
muda”  to  the  New  York-Ber- 
muda  run  will  be  promoted  ex¬ 
tensively,  in  newspapers  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  in  Canada. 

The  campaign  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  by  Furness,  Withy  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  since  before  the  war.  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Colton  Co.  is  the  agency. 

On  Firqt  Syllable 
CHICAGO — First  consumer  test 
of  “Ac’cent,”  flavoring  extract, 
was  launched  in  Springfield, 
Ill.,  newsnapers  Nov.  16  by 
Amino  Products  Division,  Inter¬ 
national  Minerals  &  Chemical 
Corp. 

Frequent  large-space  ads  will 
appear  over  a  period  of  six  to 
eight  months  in  the  Springfield 
State  Journal  and  State  Regis¬ 
ter.  Also  on  schedule  are  the 
weekly  Citizen's  Tribune  and  the 
city’s  two  radio  stations.  During 
the  test,  repeat  purchases  will 
be  closely  analyzed. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  handles 
the  account. 


Harwood's 

DUNCAN  HARWOOD  CO.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  will  use  two-col¬ 
umn,  black  and  white  newspa¬ 
per  ads  extensively  as  part  of 
its  fall  and  winter  sales  promo¬ 
tion  on  Harwood’s  Canadian 
whiskey. 

Ads  will  appear  in  58  news¬ 
papers  covering  19  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Theodore 
A.  Newhoff  agency,  Baltimore, 
places  the  account.  Carillon  Im¬ 
porters,  Ltd.,  New  York,  is  U.  S. 
distributor. 

Seagram's 

ANTICIPATING  heavy  holiday 
business,  Seagram  -  Distillers 
has  prepared  a  record  Christmas 
promotion  for  this  year.  Large- 
space  black  and  white  ads  will 
run  in  224  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  and  full-color  double  page 
spreads  will  appear  in  a  list  of 
consumer  magazines.  Special 
window  displays  and  other  deal¬ 
er  helps  have  been  prepared. 

New  TV  Sets 

FIRST  of  a  series  of  national 
ads  by  Starrett  Television 
Corp.  appeared  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  recently.  The 
campaign  will  be  carried  else¬ 
where  as  new  markets  are 
opened.  Next  on  the  schedule 
are  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New 
York  City. 

Starrett’s  ads  feature  televi¬ 
sion  receivers  with  12,  15  and 
16-inch  direct-view  tubes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $495  up. 

Agency  is  Cole  and  Chason, 
New  York. 

Appointments 

THOROBRED  OO.,  INC..  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  dog  foods,  to  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.;  all  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati  on  schedule,  with 
1.000-line  insertions:  campaign 
to  be  extended  to  other  cities  in 
Ohio.  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Lindner  Co.,  Cleveland  retail 
organization  established  by  Al¬ 
lied  Stores,  Inc.,  to  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland. 

Mellin’s  Food  Co.,  Boston, 
baby  foods,  to  John  A.  Smith 
and  Staff;  newspapers,  direct 
mail  and  magazines. 

Straight  Whiskey  Distilling 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Russians  hint  that  they  now 
have  the  atom  bomb  and  are  in  a 
position  to  make  the  world  safe 
from  democracy. 

•  •  • 

Scientists  now  fear  that  super¬ 
sound  waves  may  cause  death. 
Will  someone  please  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  our  shouting 
radio  announcers? 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Co.,  to  Joseph  Katz  Co., 
for  campaign  on  Mayflower 
bourbon:  newspapers,  point-of- 
sale,  billboards  and  mail. 

Loft  Candy  Corp.,  operator  of 
176  retail  candy  stores,  to  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner  agency. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
hair  preparations,  to  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Chicago. 

Magee  Carpet  Co.,  Blooms- 
burg.  Pa.,  to  Grey  Advertising 
Agency. 

John  R.  Marple  &  Co.,  to 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  for  Betty  Gay¬ 
lord  Cream  Pie  Mix;  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio;  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  preparation. 

Cohen,  Goldman  &  Co..  Wor- 
sted-Tex  clothing  and  Broad- 
street  retail  stores,  to  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  Inc. 

American  Safety  Razor  Corp., 
to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

Doc’s  Root  Beer  to  Cromwell 
Advertising  Co.;  newspapers. 

Correction:  E&P  (Nov.  13) 
announced  appointment  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Spector  Co.  by  Carter 
Products,  Inc.  The  Spector 
agency’s  account  covers  only 
Natrasan,  jelly  laxative. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Third  Army 
headquarters  has  appointed 
Tucker  Wayne  &  Co.  to  handle 
its  $140,000  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  program  fo^  Air  Force  re¬ 
cruitment.  Lt.  Gen.  Alvan  Gil- 
lem,  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  said  the  agency  was  cho¬ 
sen  after  a  series  of  competi¬ 
tive  agency  presentations. 

J.  W.  Beardsley  Sons,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  fish  products,  to 
Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.;  newspapers. 

Associated  Tobacco  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Nor¬ 
man  S.  Gilbert  Co.;  newspapers, 
direct  mail. 

Pluto  Corp.,  Pluto  Water  and 
crystals,  to  French  &  Preston; 
newspapers. 

McNaughton’s  Canadian  Whis¬ 
key  (Schenley),  to  L.  H.  Hart¬ 
man  Co.;  newspapers. 

Foley-Irish  Corp.,  washing 
machines,  to  Edward  Hamburger 
Co. 

Colonial  Travel  Bureau,  Inc., 
and  All-Out  Fire  Extinguish¬ 
ers,  to  William  Von  Zehle  &  Co., 
New  York;  both  plan  newspaper 
advertising  exclusively  for  the 
present. 

Renuzit  Home  Products  to 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  effective 
Nov.  15. 


YOUR  BEST  BUY  III 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  BY 
ALL  MEASUREMENTS 

MiM  Directory  Componu  0«f^ 
b«r  1947  estimote  of  populotioo « | 
2  t  2  mile  ro(tiu$  of  CrcmviHf  t  rov* 
house  IS  114  704  people  on  MKrttM 
of  7  664  m  12  months.  Seles  U«> 
oi^ement  1948  Survey  of  Buying 
shows  Greenville  County  s  leedtvc 
m  Soles  end  Income: 

RETAIL  SALES 

5126,152.000 

WHOLESALE  SALES 

5153,000.000 

BUYING  INCOME 

5178,003.000 


Isl 

in  South  Carolina 

Greenville  leads  all  conn- 
ties  in  South  Carolina  in 
employment  with  41,609  pan- 
pie.  You  can  buy  complah 
coverage  of  this  rich  marlit 
with  the  Greenville  Nawj- 
paper's  total  daily  circulation 
of: 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

First  in  Church  Advertising 

4nA  NEWSPAPE31S  now  using 
our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1945 

and  1946. 

7nn  advertisements  now 
AUw  in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 

DEPARTMENT  R 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


OVER  86, 
COPIES  DAIir 
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In  Washington,  D.  C 
The  Star 
Delivers 

the  Home  Readers 


80%  of  The  Star’s  circulation  is  home- 
delivered.  96%  of  Tlie  Star's  circulation 
is  within  the  retail  trading  zone  (ABC). 
That’s  why  local  and  national  advertisers 
who  want  the  newspaper  that  sells  at  home 
choose  The  Star. 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroi  l,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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T.  J.  Cochrane 
QfSLr.News 
Heads  ANAN 


Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Network.  He 
succeeds  Charles  J.  Feldmann, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune.  gt 

Mr.  Cochrane  has  been  with  H 
the  News  since  its  inception.  ™ 

He  was  one  of  the  small  group 
of  men  whom  Capt.  Joseph  M. 

Patterson  brought  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  in  1919  to  launch  wl 
the  New  York  tabloid.  He  was 
the  first  full-time  member  of 
the  News  advertising  staff. 

Succeeded  Sherwood 
In  1921  he  became  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  which  posi-  sir 
tion  he  held  until  Nov.  1,  1946,  m( 
when  he  succeeded  the  late  Har-  be 
old  B.  Sherwood  as  advertising  fr( 
manager.  Mr.  Sherwood,  gener¬ 
ally  credited  with  being  the  38 
founder  of  ANAN,  was  ite  first  ne 
president.  The  network  was  thi 
organized  In  1945. 

Mr.  Cochrane’s  service  with 
the  Daily  News  was  Interrupted  Promoted 

when  he  was  ordered  on  active  rromoieu 

duty  with  the  Army  In  Decern-  By  Ad  BureCIU 

ber,  1941,  a  few  days  after  Pearl  w,,,,  .  - 

Harbor.  As  a  Ueutenant  colonel,  William  A.  Greene,  a 

he  served  as  chief  of  the  In-  o*  the  sales  i 

telligence  branch  of  the  Second  the  Bureau 
Service  Command.  He  re-  ^ 

mained  in  the  Army  for  more 
than  four  years,  returning  to  the 

News  in  the  spring  of  1946.  ^nf^to 

Moore  Vicepresident  rector,  i 

Other  ANAN  officers  elected  nounced 

are:  Vicepresident,  Warner  R.  old  S, 

Moore,  advertising  director  of  director, 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  treas-  Greeni 

urer,  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  treas-  joined 

urer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  reau  ii 

patch;  secretary,  Samuel  H.  itas  beei 

Kauffmann,  business  manager  in  the  o 


Thomas  J.  Cochrane 


THE  IDEAL 

TEST  MARKET 


I  NOW  HAS  MORE  OF  EVERYTHING 
YOU  NEED  TO  MAKE  YOUR  ADVER. 
<«««*  TISmG  CAMPAIGN  A  SUCCESS  . . . 


•  POPUUTION 

•  EMPLOYMENT 

•  PAYROLLS 

•  BUSINESS  VOLUME 


We  are  looking  for  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  or  telegraph 
editor  familiar  with  press 
association  wire  services, 
who  has  sales  ability  or, 
better  still,  sales  exper¬ 
ience  and  who  feels  he  can 
do  a  job  selling  a  top  wire 
service  to  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  Please  give 
complete  picture  in  writing 
with  salary  expected.  All 
communications  will  be 
treated  in  strictest  confi- 
denee. 


Give  you  complete  coverage  in  this 
great  market  with  the  largest  daily 
net  paid  circulation  in  their  history. 


TH«  Wood  Pnovmofk  pvmp> 
ing  uyutom  pour*  motot  to 
costing  box  without  risk  to 
oporotor  •  It's  soft,  uniform, 
oulomotic  —  ond  odoptoblo 
\to  your  prosont  pump  • 
WrHo  for  brochuro  thot  tolh 
#10  story. 


IN  EXCESS  OF 

110,000 


ft  MACHINERY  CORP. 
N«w  Jsrwy 

•  ORicM. 
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Why  you  can  make  these  spell  health 


These  are  a  few  symbols  of  nature's  great  building  blocks 
-carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine.  They  seem 
inexhaustible  in  their  abundance.  By  working  with  them . . . 
in  ever  new  combinations  . . .  chemical  science  is  bringing 
better  health  to  millions. 

Facing  an  operation?  Perhaps  your  surgeon  will  use 
divinyl  ether,  an  improved  general  anesthetic  made  from 
dichlorethyl  ether.  Do  you  ever  take  aspirin?  The  present 
low  price  of  this  pain  allev  iator  is  possible  because  acetic 
anhydride  used  for  making  aspirin  is  produced  economi¬ 
cally  by  synthesis.  Going  to  the  dentist?  He  may  give  you 
“hovocain”  anesthetic  to  avoid  pain.  Diethvlethanolamine 
is  one  of  the  important  raw  materials  for  making  this  anes¬ 
thetic.  In  fact,  more  than  50  synthetic  organic  chemicals 
are  regularly  used  to  make  pharmaceuticals. 

Thus  synthetic  organic  chemistry,  complementing  the 
field  of  pharmacology,  is  helping  to  extend  life ...  to  combat 


health  menaces... to  alleviate  pain.  Constant  research,  key¬ 
ing  in  with  the  work  of  others  in  many  fields,  can  be  counted 
on  to  produce  other  great  developments  in  the  future. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce  these  and  many 
other  basic  materials  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals.  They  also  produce  hundreds  of  other  materials 
for  the  use  of  science  and  industry,  thus  helping  maintain 
America's  leadership  in  meeting  the  needs  of  mankind. 


FREE:  V  ou  are  inrited  to  send  for  the  netv  illus¬ 
trated  hookletj** l^rt»du(is  and  l^roeessest*'  which 
shows  how  science  and  industry  use  L 
Alloys,  i'.hemicais,  (  'arbons.,  Oases  and  Plastics, 


Union  Carbide 

AJVJ}  CAUBOJir  com^ORATioir 


30  EAST  42ND  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Trade-marked  Products  oj  Pifisions  and  Vnils  include' — 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  AcHESON  F.lectrodes 
EvereaDY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Prest-O-I.ITE  Acetylene 
ElecTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  BakeLITE,  KrenE,  VinYON,  and  VlNYLITE  Plastics  • 


•  National  Carbons 
■  Linde  Oxygen 
Haynes  Stellite  Alloys 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 


Students  Get 
bpecial  Course  ^nd 
In  ‘Back  Room'  w< 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. —  An  inno  the  Syrj 
vation  proving  beneficial  to  stu  ter  of  Sigi 
dents  in  the  classes  in  Copyread-  ing  a  hare 
ing  and  Editing  in  the  Univer-  claim  that 
sity  of  Michigan's  Department  .  profession, 
of  Journalism  is  an  arrangement  over  entri 
with  the  Ann  Arbor  News  contest  an 
whereby  students  are  given  in-  winners — i 
struotion  on  composing  room  students  \ 
procedures.  on  the  the 

In  charge  of  the  supplemen-  ing  Proble 
tary  course  material  is  Fred 
Jaeger,  forenum  of  the  Ann  Ar-  Pictorial 
bor  News  composing  room.  The  towa  Cl 
laboratory  work  extends  over  Universi 
eight  two-hour  sessions  on  con-  Tniimniian 
secutive  weekdays  for  six  stu 
dents  at  a  time.  Jaeger  teaches  j™ 
the  students  in  the  use  of  equip-  Leslie  ( 
ment  and  handling  of  type  and  .5,:^.  -phe 
other  materials.  How  coopera-  „  „  ' 
tion  is  effected  between  the  |nd  ^ 
front  office  and  back  room  inhnm 

is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
instruction. 

Continuing  a  policy  instituted 
last  year,  Michigan’s  Depart- 1 
ment  of  Journalism  has  invited  j 
seven  working  newspapermen  I 
in  the  state  to  be  lecturers.  1  ^ 


lacks#*'"** 


Drug  Stores  are  popular  places  in  Florida. 
Last  year  drug  store  sales  per  family  is- 
^  creased  more  than  28  per  cent.  And 

Florida  moved  from  23rd  to  4th  place  in 
||  the  nation  in  family  purchases  at  drug  counters. 

Space  buyers  will  find  the  following  figure  of  special  interest.  Of 
the  total  dollar  volume  of  drug  sales  in  Florida,  74.5  per  cent  vas 
spent  in  areas  served  by  Florida's  three  big  morning  dailies. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  .  .  .  the  Miami  Herald  .  .  .  and  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  .  .  .  give  you  family  coverage  in  Florida's  three 
major  markets  and  their  rich  trade  areas.  °  You  reach  more 
Floridians  at  less  cost  when  you  use  Florida's  three  big  morninj 
newspapers. 

•from  20  to  100  ftr  etui  in  4!  of  floriJn’s  t7  conntin. 


i  LOWEST  COSTIIOVERAOE 

'N  t  \ 

I  FLORIDA’S  TOP  MAMETS 
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A  37-Year  Record! 

I  WE  SALUTE 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  &  EXPRESS 


This  newspaper  carried  105,882  lines  of  General  Adver¬ 
tising  during  the  week  of  November  15,  1948. 

This  is  the  largest  volume  of  General  Advertising*  ever 
carried  by  this  great  Newspaper  in  one  week  (no  Sunday) 
since  it  was  established. 

There  were  no  special  editions  during  the  w'eek  of 
November  15th. 

General  Linage — week  of  November  1st — 84,070  lines 
General  Linage  —  week  of  November  8th — 92,666  lines 

In  1941  General  Milline  of  Herald  &  Express  was  $2.46 
In  1948  General  Milline  of  Herald  &  Express  is . .  $1.75 

More  and  more  National  Manufacturers  and  Agents 
understand 

^All  Business  is  LocaV^ 

All  Advertising  is  good — Newspaper  Advertising  is  best 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Sehmitt 

Newspaper  Representatives  since  1900 


NEW  YORK  .  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
*Ii»cL  General  Automotive  &  Financial 
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Shanghai  Press 
Finds  It  Hard  to 
Fight  Inflation 

Shanghai,  China  —  Early  in 
November,  the  English  language 
press  of  Shanghai  raised  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  rates 
four  times. 

It  started  with  new  street-sale 
price  of  50  gold  yuan  cents, 
twice  what  it  had  charged  dur¬ 
ing  China’s  “70  days’’  of  con¬ 
trolled  prices  under  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  strict  economic  admins- 
tration  which  ended  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  Ad  rates  were 
in  line. 

Effective  Nov.  8,  the  papers 
doubled  again.  This  made  the 
single-copy  price  one  gold  yuan. 
And  the  very  next  day,  the  rate 
went  up  to  1.50  gold  yuan  per 
copy — monthly  subscription  and 
advertising  rates  keeping  pace, 
but  with  several  papers  refusing 
to  take  subscription  any  longer. 

This  meant  a  jump  of  six 
times  within  nine  days  but 
prices  of  everything  else  in  town 
were  going  up  still  faster,  when 
commodities  were  available  at 
all.  For  instance,  November  9 
found  rice  quoted  at  more  than 
1,000  gold  yuan  a  picul  (130 
pounds )  as  compared  with  a  for¬ 
merly  “controlled  price’’  of  21 
gold  yuan,  or  a  jump  of  about 
50  times.  The  trouble  was  that 
almost  no  rice  could  be  found 
even  at  this  rate  and  when 
newspapers  tried  to  buy  rice 
for  their  Chinese  employes  the 
shipments  were  usually  hi¬ 
jacked  on  the  way  to  the  offices. 

“No  sense  to  any  of  it.’’  com¬ 
mented  Randall  Gould,  editor  of 
Shanghai’s  only  American  daily, 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury.  “It  is  economic  anarchy 
probably  presaging  the  biggest 
bust-up  in  China’s  history,  but 
we  are  stili  trying  to  carry  on. 
Yesterday  for  the  first  time  I 
can  remember  our  printers  came 
to  us  not  for  a  loan,  or  a  raise 
in  pay,  but  just  for  food.  We 
have  done  everything  we  could 
to  find  some,  and  finally  dug  up 
a  week’s  supply  of  rice  for  the 
whole  plant — but  it  busted  us, 
and  represented  several  months' 
payroll  in  terms  of  what  we 
have  been  paying. 

“However,  nobody  knows 
what  the  authorities  will  order 
us  to  pay  from  now  on.’’’ 

■ 

AANR  to  Entertain 
Agency  Media  Men 

Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  president 
of  the  New  York  chapter.  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  announced  &is 
week  his  association  will  enter¬ 
tain  the  members  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Media  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  at  a  re¬ 
ception  and  Christmas  luncheon 
in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  Dec.  15. 

Gene  Cogan,  president  of  the 
Media  Men’s  Association  and 
director  of  media  at  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger,  acc^ted  the 
invitation  on  behalf  of  his  mem¬ 
bership. 

Herman  Halsted,  dean  of 
newspaper  representatives  and 
retir^  member  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  will  speak. 


^liort  ^aked 


ASSCXIIATED  Press  does  every¬ 
thing,  apparently.  A  note  to 
editors  on  Nov.  14  said: 

“We  plan  to  hold  Elizabeth 
baby  until  around  6:30  p.m.  for 
latest  lead." 

■ 

A  PUBLIC  rally  of  prohibition 
forces  in  Kansas  was  reported 
in  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  with 
this  comment  on  the  day’s 
speaker: 

“Professor  Scharffenberg  is  a 
world  traveler  and  educator  and 
has  become  wildly  known  as  a 
lecturer.’’ 

■ 

WRITING  captions  for  pictures 
can  be  done  too  briefly.  Said 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 
under  a  picture  of  John  LaPorte 
Given,  Heinz  pickle  heir,  ar¬ 
rested  for  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon : 

“.  .  .  and  threatening  to  split 
open  the  head  of  an  elderly 
Negro  (shown  under  arm  of  ar~ 
resting  officer.)’’ 

m 

A  DIVISION  of  General  Electric, 
says  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  is  producing  bus 
receivers  which  may  presage 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  use  of 
advertising  placards  in  busts. 


Classified  Ad  Gets 
Response  by  Radio 

Bbemerton,  Wash. — Classified 
ads  in  the  Bremerton  Sun  bring 
results — even  via  radio. 

When  Harold  Mitchell  adver¬ 
tised  a  piano  for  sale,  a  reader 
in  a  community  20  miles  away 
read  the  ad  and  decided  it  was 
just  what  his  church  needed. 

Hampered  by  lack  of  a  tele¬ 
phone,  he  solv^  his  problem  by 
air.  Over  his  amateur  broad¬ 
casting  set,  he  picked  up  a  fel¬ 
low  “ham”  operator  in  a  nearby 
community,  who  in  turn  relayed 
the  message  to  Bremerton.  Here 
a  kindly  “ham”  telephoned  Mr. 
Mitchell  requesting  that  he  hold 
the  piano  until  a  delegation 
from  the  church  arrived. 

Three  hours  later  the  buyers 
appeared  at  the  advertiser’s 
home,  took  one  look  at  the  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  and  handed  over 
the  $165  to  complete  the  sale. 


New  Contracts 
Ease  Finance 
Plan  in  Orient 

Washington  —  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur’s  headquarters 
announced  in  Tokyo  this  week 
that  contracts  are  being  negotia¬ 
ted  with  news  services  under 
which  their  operations  in  the 
occupied  areas  of  the  Far  East 
can  be  continued  without  the 
heavy  dollar  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  past. 

The  Army  spokesman  said 
that  American  firms  have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Army’s  reorientation  and  re¬ 
education  programs  in  Far  East¬ 
ern  occupied  areas.  News  serv¬ 
ices  have  extended  their  facili¬ 
ties  in  occupied  areas. 

Under  the  contracts  being  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  accordance  with  an 
Act  of  the  80th  Congress,  the 


Army  will  make  advance  p». 
ments  to  firms  to  cover  a  ^ 
of  their  dollar  expenses  in. 
curred  outside  the  occupy 
areas  for  materials  and 
operating  costs.  The  ArmyT 
then  reimbursed  for  its  dolb 
out.ay  by  the  firms  concerned^ 
the  indigenous  currency  of  the 
country  in  which  they  operate, 
“The  new  contract,”  an  Anav 
spokesman  emphasized 
not  provide  for  exchange  into 
dollars  of  any  indigenous  cup 
rency  which  already  has 
accumulated  or  any  which  ^ 
be  accumulated  in  the  future 
in  excess  of  actual  operatioi 
costs.  Under  the  contract  ^ 
visions,  firms  will  continue  to 
operate  as  before — without  dol¬ 
lar  profit.  Until  general  convo- 
sion  of  blocked  currency  into 
dollars  and  other  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  authorized,  they  will 
not  know  whether  they  have 
made  a  profit,  suffered  a  loss, 
or  broken  even.” 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

•zeal  all  otkar  papar 
faads  ia  parfarmaaea 

Send  for  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &G>. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


■s 

% 

V  V 

Signs  Of 

CONSTRUCTION  ^ 

Are  Signs  Of  |r 
WORCESTER’S 

Stand  on  almost  any  street  in  Worcester 
and  you  will  see  signs  of  new  construction. 
In  total  construction  valuations  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1948,  Worcester  has  run  up 
a  total  of  $10,051,492,  41.4%  over  1947 
for  the  same  period.  New  residential  con¬ 
struction  accounts  for  $5,739,721— an  in¬ 
crease  of  112.5%  over  the  1947  period. 
This  represents  708  new  dwelling  units, 
and  therefore  that  many  more  buying 
units  for  retail  goods  and  services  here  in 
Central  New  England,  already  the  34th* 
area  nationally  in  effective  buying  income. 

Advertisers  tap  this  prosperous  and 
growing  major  market  through  the  news¬ 
paper  that  blankets  it  completely— the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  140,0(X).  Sunday  over 
100,000. 

Sourct:  Mats.  0*pt.  of  labor  &  Induttrici 
*Copr.  1948,  SaUt  Managtmtnt  Sunty  of  Buying 
Powtr,  fuiihtr  nprodudion  not  lietntod. 


%TELEGRAN  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACH t SETTS 

George  F.  Booth 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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lACtNClNNATl 


READY  NOW  FOR  YOU 


and  MEDIA  DATA  FOR 


Information  conforms  to  the  pattern 
recommended  by  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  AAAA,  the  research 
committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A. 

Basic  data  about  the  Canton,  Ohio 
market  area  reached  with 
ONE  newspaper.  The  Canton 
Repository.  Send  for  your 


OHlt, 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


CANTON,  OHIO 


detresented  nationally  by  story,  brooks  and  F 
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Hundreds  Shuffle  Off 
From  Buffalo  on  Tours 


BufTALO,  N.  Y.  —  Jack  Beil- 
man’s  22  years  of  managing  the 
travel  department  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Trust  Co.  here  are  standing 
him  in  good  stead. 

Today,  Beilman  is  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Travel  &  Resort  Bureau — a  bu¬ 
reau  whose  good-will,  non-profit, 
public-relations  work  sets  a 
high-flying  example  for  dally 
newspapers.  In  his  new  job,  he 
organizes,  generally  oversees 
and  carries  out  weekend  tours 
which  so  far  in  1948  took  1,196 
Buffalo-area  residents  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  more  than  700  to  the 
Muskoka  Lakes,  more  than  300 
to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  more  than 
700  to  Montreal.  Quebec  and  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre  and  more  than 
400  to  New  York  City. 

The  C-E  Travel  Bureau  had 
been  closed  for  seven  or  eight 
years  because  of  the  war  when 
Beilman  opened  it  Jan.  12.  Be¬ 
fore  the  activities  of  Hitler  and 
Hirohito  interrupted  free-and- 
easy  travel,  the  bureau  handed 
out  Information  and  time  tables 
and  farmed  out  reservations 
through  local  travel  agencies. 
Beilman  has  been  dealing  out 
information  and  personally  mak¬ 
ing  rail,  air,  steamship,  hotel 
and  resort  reservations  on  a 
straight  good-will  basis. 

He  Has  One  Assistant 
But  what  he  has  been  able 
to  do  beyond  that,  with  only  one 
secretary  for  help,  sounds  like  a 
superhuman  Job.  He  began  talk¬ 
ing  weekend-travel  tours  in 
February.  The  flrst  was  the  one 
to  Washington,  which  proved  so 
popular  that  two  separate  trips 
had  to  be  set  up  to  carry  the 
folks  who  demanded  to  go  at 
$32.80  a  head  (plus  Pullman 
charges  for  those  who  wanted 
sleeping,  drawing-room  and 
similar  accommodations). 

That  was  even  before  the 
Spring.  June  brought  out 
crowds  who  thronged  into  two 
solid  14-car  trains  to  the  Mus¬ 
koka  Lakes  region,  where  the 
services  of  eight  different  hotels 
and  three  ships  were  employed, 
and  motorboats  ferried  the 
adults  from  their  resorts  to  a 
dance  and  back.  Their  weekend 
cost  only  $25,  and  their  trains 
carried  their  own  baggage  and 
dining  cars,  besides  sleeping 
cars  and  coaches  throughout  the 
trip. 

August’s  $49  trip  to  Williams¬ 
burg  was  followed  by  the  $49 
Montreal  weekend  which  em¬ 
ployed  another  pair  of  solid 
trains,  and  the  ^7  New  York 
City  excursion  last  week. 

Proof  of  popularity  of  the 
tours  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  people  who  shared  in  the 
first  went  on  all  of  the  rest  of 
them.  Asked  which  tour  was 
most  popular,  he  replied,  “After 
each  one,  repeaters  declared 
‘this  was  the  best’,”  Partici¬ 
pants  this  year,  he  noted,  in¬ 
cluded  “more  adults  than  child¬ 
ren,  more  women  and  girls  than 
men." 


Cost  is  kept  down  by  figuring 
only  on  covering  expenses  (in¬ 
cluding  tips,  although  many  of 
the  C-E  tourists  who  appreciate 
extra  services  also  provide  sep¬ 
arate  tips ) .  The  payments  cover 
rail  and/or  boat  fares,  sightsee¬ 
ing  and  some  meals.  Group  rates 
from  railroads  and  package 
rates  from  hotel  help.  Beilman 
pays  for  the  trips  as  they  go 
along — in  some  cases,  bills  are 
rendered  and  paid  after  the 
trips,  thereby  avoiding  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  Beilman  carrying 
with  him  the  large  sums  of 
money  necessary  for  expenses 
such  as  incurred  on  the  compli¬ 
cated  Muskoka  tour. 

Bookkeeping  is  one  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  parts  of  organizing 
the  tours.  In  handling  this 
phase,  Jack  sets  up  sheets  on 
things  like  cancellations  and  re¬ 
funds,  group  numbers  and  hotel- 
room  applications  covering  each 
individual,  and  the  C-E  has  its 
own  receipts  printed,  into  which 
each  person's  group  number 
goes  immediately.  With  three 
copies  of  each  receipt — Jack 
keeps  the  original  for  group- 
number  classification,  gives  the 
second  to  the  passenger  and  files 
the  third  alphabetically — there’s 
no  possibility  of  anyone  going 
astray. 

’The  very  complexity  of  the 
setup  for  such  tours  makes  it 
necessary  to  contact  rail  lines 
in  plenty  of  time  for  them  to 
get  out  working  notices  and  pre¬ 
pare  equipment,  to  write  hotels 
early  enough  to  assure  accom¬ 
modations,  to  contract  with 
sight-seeing  companies  far 
enough  in  advance  to  line  up 
buses — particularly  since  Jack 
insists  on  such  niceties  as  never 
filling  coaches  or  buses  to  capac¬ 
ity,  in  order  to  afford  the  C-E 
tourists  a  chance  to  move  about 
en  route  if  they  like.  “We  allow 
ourselves  four  to  six  weeks  to 
sell  the  tours  and  must  know 
all  about  them  before  that  in 
order  to  line  up  the  services,” 
he  said. 

Require  Little  Selling 

The  trips,  however,  require 
very  little  selling.  Publicity 
stories  and  coupons  are  carried 
in  the  Courier-Express,  with  the 
C-E  radio  ftation,  WEBR,  also 
plugging  the  Washington  and 
New  York  tours  occasionally, 

“We  actually  try  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  tours,”  Beilman  re¬ 
lated,  “depending  on  the  trips 
and  their  location.  ’Thus,  we 
were  forced  to  repeat  on  the 
Washington  trip.  We  announced 
that  first  one  on  Sunday,  Feb. 
29,  and  by  Wednesday,  March 
3,  it  was  oversubscribe  by  150 
to  200  persons.” 

Beilman,  one  C-E  reporter  and 
one  photographer  go  along  on 
each  of  the  trips.  Beilman  does 
all  the  overseeing,  and  so  ef¬ 
fectively  that  not  even  one  piece 
of  baggage  has  been  misplaced 
on  any  of  the  1948  weekends. 
That’s  thanks  to  thorough  or¬ 
ganization. 

“As  soon  as  people  pay  up 


their  initial  $5  and  register,” 
Jack  explains,  “we  give  ’em 
rnimeographed  lists  showing  all 
times  and  places  which  concern 
them.  We  also  supply  printed 
envelopes  with  their  car  and 
group  numbers  —  instead  of 
registering  in  hotels  individu¬ 
ally,  they  are  assigned  by 
groups,  so  the  hotels  can  allo¬ 
cate  the  people  to  singles, 
doubles  or  whatever  facilities 
are  requested.  We  assign  num¬ 
bers  for  meals  and  sightseeing 
tours,  so  the  folks  know  just 
where  and  how  they  are  to 
travel  —  and  they  have  the 
same  car  and  seat  numbers  on 
the  return  as  when  they  go. 

No  Baggage  Misplaced 
“On  the  Washington  trip,  we 
used  three  hotels.  We  told  the 
people  to  put  their  bags  on  the 
station  platform  beside  their 
cars  when  they  arrived.  The 
baggage  was  put  on  trucks, 
taken  to  the  baggage  room, 
sorted  according  to  hotels,  and 
taken  by  hotel  people  to  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  rooms.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  trip,  they  were  told  they 
would  find  their  bags  standing 
by  their  cars.  They  picked  them 
up  there  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it — four  handlings  were 
made  each  way  without  a  slip. 
There’s  some  work  connected 
with  the  trips;  it’s  not  all  fun 
and  frolic,  especially  with  union 
agreements  and  arrangements 
keeping  you  on  your  toes.” 

“The  hote’s  all  congratulated 
us  on  the  high  type  of  people 
who  went  —  we  get  couples  and 
families,  honeymooners,  people 
celebrating  their  25th  wedding 
anniversaries  and  their  birth¬ 
days.  One  wife  made  all  the 
arrangements  in  order  to  give 
her  husband  a  surprise.  There 
has  been  no  rowdyism,  but  the 
folks  do  have  fun.  At  Williams¬ 
burg,  we  provided  a  birthday 
cake  for  one  man.  And  we  try 
to  publicize  and  give  an  extra 
buildup  to  people  like  honey¬ 
mooners. 

“We  have  been  asked  to  run 
trips  to  the  Mardi  Gras  and  to 
Florida.  We  have  a  tremendous 
volume  of  mail  and  we  try  to 
give  all  of  the  people  their 
money’s  worth  and  make  them 
all  comfortable  —  with  little 
items  like  pillows  for  the  coach 


WILL  BUY  A 
TRADE  PAPER 


A  client  of  ours  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  full 
or  partial  ownership  in 
an  established  weekly  or 
monthly  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Replies  in  strictest 
confidence.  Address  De¬ 
partment  24,  Albert 
Frank  -  Guenther  Law, 
Advertising  Agency,  131 
Cedar  Street,  New  York 
6,  N.  Y. 


passengers.  Dozens  of  ii««i 
write  in  to  say  what  good's 
they  had,  and  the  reporter.^ 
photographers  who  go  aloni!? 
that  the  folks  back  home 
about  it  with  the  on-the-spoul 
followup  stories  and  plctwa 

“The  tours  are  very 
with  groups.  We  had  oneX 
of  35  girls  in  a  sororih*^ 
high-school  class  and  a 
gether  club. 

"On  all  of  this  year’s  toun 
we  had  only  one  case  of  s^., 
illness.  On  the  WilUanubS 
trip,  one  man  had  an  attacks 
a  recurring  ailment.  He  mi 
hospitalized  at  Baltimore  idiik 
his  wife  went  on — and  he  re 
joined  the  party  at  Wiiliamj. 
burg. 

“And  we’ve  never  had  a  bna 
check— no  one  has  ever  tried  to 
cheat  us.  We  get  a  good  crosr 
section  of  people,  those  oritii 
money  and  those  who  don’t  hivo 
so  much.  We  get  a  variety  ot 
nationalities,  too  —  Pollib 
French.  Italian,  German. 
everyone  on  the  trip  takes  ^ 
tures — including  myself” 

■ 

Scotchlite  Campaign 

’The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Joanwl- 
Tribune  recently  sponsored  i 
“Scotchlite”  safety  campaip 
for  bicycle  riders.  'The  paptn 
furnished  the  Scotchlite  topo 
'Which  illuminates  the  bicyclt 
when  an  automobile  hea^t 
beam  hits  the  rider.  Moretha: 
2,500  bicyclists  took  advantajt 
of  the  free  offer.  All  they  had 
to  do  was  go  to  their  nesra; 
fire  station  and  the  firemen  pot 
the  tape  on  the  bicycles, 


—  96%  dolly  I*  Ml 
markot  of  364,601  foMlIlo 
—  97%  en  Sunday  —  owkei M 
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Heart  to  Heart  Talks 
Help  Human  Relations 


By  Russell  E.  Smith 

lone  Qulnby  Griggs  took  over 
her  present  column  for  the 
"lovelorn”  In  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  with  misgivings,  but  the 
more  she  got  into  it  the  more 
she  realized  what  a  tremendous 
experience  in  human  nature  it 
was. 

Some  of  her  columns  have 
brought  in  7,000  responses  with¬ 
in  a  week;  mostly  they  bring  in 
about  100  a  day. 

Her  "  Growing  Up  With  Jim 
and  Jean,”  a  collection  of  col¬ 
umns,  chosen  by  the  state  cur¬ 
riculum  committee  to  use  in 
schools,  was  an  example  of  her 
long  record  of  helping  people 
with  problems  of  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

An  itching  foot  took  her  from 
the  ancestral  mansion  in  Salina, 
Kan.,  all  over  that  town,  return¬ 
ing  with  breathless  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture.  A  rope  tied  to  the 
porch  didn’t  do  much  good.  Her 
frustrated  parents  decided  that 
she  undoubtedly  would  grow  up 
to  be  a  newspaper  reporter. 
They  were  right. 

Child  Author 

Her  first  story,  as  a  child,  was 
one  about  a  monkey  in  the  local 
zoo  taking  two  pennies  from  a 
welMressed  lad  and  handing 
them  to  a  poorly-nourished,  bad¬ 
ly-dressed  lad  nearby.  This  early 
plea  for  a  “share-the-wealth” 
movement  was  widely  published 
and  created  quite  a  bit  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Spurred  on  by  this  she 
wrote  a  novel  about  a  little  girl 
who  made  all  her  remarks  in 
rhyme.  This  got  her  nowhere 
whatever. 

The  family  moved  to  Chicago 
and  lone  got  a  job  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  and  on  the  side 
pestered  the  newspapers  to  put 
her  to  work.  It  was  all  too  much 
for  Walter  Ashburne  and  he  in 
self  protection  put  her  to  work 
on  the  Evening  Post — at  $20  less 
a  week  than  the  job  that  she 
had. 

On  the  side  she  wrote  “True 
Confession”  yarns  and  a  book  on 
■‘Why  Women  Kill.”  Her  picture 
in  the  local  book  stores  was 
confused  with  the  murderers’ 
and  that  caused  a  little  confu¬ 
sion  because  the  passersby 
thought  the  girl  with  the  pretty, 
turned-up  nose  and  the  bangs 
was  too  pretty  to  be  a  murder¬ 
ess. 

She  also  did  Consolidated 
Press  stuff  and  “Chicago  Chat¬ 
ter”  for  the  Central  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

While  on  the  Post  she  studied 
at  the  Med  ill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Her  boss  was  the  teacher 
and  Washburne  promised  her  a 
raise  if  she  would  quit  the  clas¬ 
ses  and  stop  bothering  him  by 
her  questions. 

Her  mother,  always  coopera¬ 
tive,  was  naturally  alarmed  at 
seeing  her  daughter  riding 
around  the  Chicago  loop  with 


gangsters,  at  whom  other  gang¬ 
sters  were  shooting.  It  was  the 
only  time,  lone  says,  that  her 
maw  ever  offered  any  maternal 
advice,  which  was:  "Please 
don’t.” 

7,000  Letters 

Later,  after  marriage,  lone 
went  to  Washington  with  her 
husband  and  did  syndicate  tales. 
After  her  husband's  death,  in 
an  accident,  she  went  to  Milwau¬ 
kee  where  she  has  since  been 
doing  the  sort  of  articles  that 
seem  to  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  and  maybe  are  quite  as 
exciting  as  the  gangster  tales  she 
wrote  in  Chicago. 

The  “personal  problem’’  col¬ 
umn  was  not  being  run  to  suit 
Larry  Lawrence,  the  editor,  and 
he  felt  that  lone  could  do  bet¬ 
ter.  Her  first  was  based  on  in¬ 
terviews  she  had  recently  had, 
one  with  Lou  Tellegen.  This 
brought  several  letters  and 
pleased  the  editor  plenty. 

Later  columns  brought  more 
and  more  —  one  bringing  in 
7,000  letters  in  five  days.  This 
was  about  wartime  gals  who 
were  busy  picking  up  sailors, 
weekending  in  Milwaukee.  Her 
columns  on  the  subject  brought 
moves  for  a  curfew  law.  Her 
letters  from  girls  and  articles 
caused  the  law  to  be  less  drastic 
than  intended. 

A  column  on  philandering 
husbands  soon  after  brought  9.- 
000  letters.  Another  on  telling 
growing  children  the  “facts  of 
life”  was  an  instantaneous  suc¬ 
cess.  with  the  paper’s  switch¬ 
board  calling  for  help  the  next 
day.  A  book  was  suggested  and 
500  parents  a  day  called  to  ask 
for  the  name  of  it  and  where  it 
could  be  bought. 

A  tale  of  the  Christmas  Eve 
hubby  who  always  got  full  of 
liquor  and  failed  to  get  home  for 
the  holiday,  caused  a  plea  for 
the  taverns  to  close  Christmas 
Eve.  Many  did  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord. 


Swift,  Complete  Coverage  of 
World  News  in  PICTURES — 
Direct  to  Your  Office  via 
ACME  TELEPHOTO  Network 


lone  Quinb'y  Griggs 

lone  Griggs  believes  a  col¬ 
umn  of  her  kind  has  tremendous 
opportunity  to  promote  decent 
living,  common  sense  and  the 
Golden  Rule  and  that  is  the  way 
she  runs  it. 

Occasionall.v  she  has  to  get 
out  and  personally  get  into  a 
mess  to  try  to  help  somebody 
but  rarely  does  this  unless  the 
emergency  seems  great.  For  an 
example: 

One  night,  late,  a  cab  driver 
phoned  her  and  told  her  he  had 
a  wouldbe  suicide  in  his  cab, 
whose  wife  had  run  away  with 
their  children.  The  man  couldn’t 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to 
shoot  himself  or  walk  into  the 
lake,  unless  he  could  get  his 
wife  back.  lone  met  the  driver 
with  his  fare  and  toid  him  that 


the  only  thing  she  would  do 
to  run  a  personal  in  the  coi,!j 
asking  the  wife  to  meet  S? 
She  then  said :  “That’s  all  iZ  , 
going  home  to  get  some  riJ.  ’ 
If  you  kill  yourself.  i 
waste  any  time  or  lose 
ture  sleep  over  it.  If  you  . 
to  meet  me  at  the  JounuLii  ’ 
there  at  10  and  I’ll  help  »» 
write  an  item.  Otherwise  In 
worry  about  it.” 


1  won't 


'The  man  was  there,  he  andhli 
wife  made  up  and  apparenfl* 
are  living  happily  together  m 
And  so  on,  far  into  the  din  ' 
and  weeks  and  months— al^ 
helping  somebody  get  stralrtt- 
ened  out  in  their  lives— and  jnit 
by  giving  them  commonsensicii 
advice  gained  from  her  years  of 
work  and  contacts  with  in 
kinds  of  people. 

She  Likes  Cats — Artificial 
After  all,  lone  Griggs  has  sta 
people  murdered,  viewed  the 
bodies  of  women  and  children 
of  an  excursion  boat  disaster 
talked  with  numerous  men  and 
women  killers,  attended  gangste- 
funerals,  and  shared  a  candy  bat 
with  A1  Capone.  She  boaided 
the  Queen  of  Rumania’s  train 
when  13  Gary,  Ind.,  cops  said 
she  wouldn’t:  danced  with 
Prince  Nicholas;  posed  wifii 
Mable  Starks’  tiger;  wrote  np 
Dempsey  and  Tunney  just  be 
fore  their  big  fight;  and  covered 
all  sorts  of  celebrities,  big  shot: 
and  little  shots  in  the  roaring 
Chicago  of  the  twenties  and  thir 
ties  and  yet  she  never  reaDj 
learned  about  life  until  she  took 
on  the  lovelorn  column  in  MB- 
waukee.  she  swears. 


SCRANTON 

WHERE  general  busi¬ 
ness  is  16%  better 
this  year  compared  with 
last  .  .  .  where  factory 
payrolls  are  up  10%  over 
1947  .  .  .  and  where  the 
anthracite  production  index 
stands  at  2 12.  .  .  . 
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(All  figures  from  September  I,  1948,  Penn- 
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The  Cleveland  (ionsiiiner  Panel  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  geared  to  t^nlay’s  marketing  needs  of 
measuring  the  sale  of  nierehandiseat  the  con¬ 
sumer  level.  500  typical  housewives  have 
kept  a  daily  record  of  jnin'hases  of  more  than 
50  classifications  of  groceries  and  wearing 
apparel  since  August.  1947.  Reports  of  each 
month’s  accumulation  of  huying  are  mailed- 
in  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Basic  tabu¬ 
lations  are  completed  within  three  weeks, 
with  the  result  that  fresh  information — often 
less  than  one  month  old — is  always  at  hand. 

If  your  product  is  in  the  food  or  apparel, 
line  the  Consumer  Panel  can  work  for  you 
and  aid  you  in  your  marketing  in  Cleveland. 
If  not.  chances  are  that  some  other  phase 
of  Cleveland  Press  research  does  include 
it,  because  this  newspaper  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  broad  research  program. 

Press  research  offers  you  your  best  bet 
to  make  your  test  where  you  can  measure 
the  results. 


POWER  TO  DO 


Other  current  Cleveland  Press  research 
covers  sales  or  distribution  data  for  gro¬ 
ceries,  toiletries,  appliances,  furniture, 
apparel,  automotive  products  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  Most  items  are  recorded  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Some  are  reported  annu¬ 
ally,  quarterly  or  monthly.  Write  us  about 
your  marketing  problems. 


Van  Sooy  Has  Hobby- 
Books  About  Press 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SANTA  PAULA.  Calif.— A  hob¬ 
by  of  “browsing"  has  brought 
Neal  Van  Sooy  a  collection  of 
more  than  1,000  volumes,  many 
of  which  are  rare,  all  devoted 
to  the  newspaper  field. 

The  hobby  developed  when 
the  publisher  of  the  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle  was  a  Journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  Stanford.  The  first  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  gamer  all  works 
of  newspapermen  or  of  news¬ 
papers.  S<»n  the  objectives  had 
to  be  curtailed. 

A  dime  brought  Van  Sooy  a 
first  edition  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Work  as  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
annual  convention  earned  a 
series  of  autographed  volumes 
from  William  Allen  White.  In 
the  frontispiece  of  one  is  the 
wire  the  late  Kansas  editor  fi¬ 
nally  sent,  after  Van  Sooy’s  re¬ 
peated  pleadings  he  accept  a 
role  as  convention  speaker.  It 
reads : 

“All  right.  All  right.  I’ll  come 
on  your  date." 

Did  you  know  there  is  a  Press 
Club  section  in  the  Cypress 
Hills  Cemetery  in  New  York? 
That  there  are  Press  Club  beds 
in  Roosevelt  and  St.  James  hos¬ 
pitals  of  New  York?  A  book 
on  the  New  York  Press  Club 
history  in  Van  Sooy’s  library  re¬ 
cords  these  projects. 

Second-Hand  Stores  Combed 

Or  did  you  know  that  Charles 
A.  Dana  once  collected  and 
printed  a  thick  book  of  select^ 
poetry,  carefully  indexed? 
"Household  Book  of  Poetry,” 
went  through  at  least  11  edi¬ 
tions,  for  Van  Sooy  has  an  1878 
printing  so  marked. 

“You  look  through  hundreds 
of  books  in  a  second-hand  store, 
and  suddenly  you  come  upon 
the  find.  That  is  a  real  thrill,” 
Van  Sooy  explained  in  this  li¬ 
brary  in  his  home  overlooking 
this  valley  of  oranges  and  oil. 

Van  Sooy  unearthed  hard-to- 
get  works  on  William  Randolph 
Hearst  in  second-hand  stores, 
and  presented  extra  copies  to 
Dr.  Chilton  Bush  for  Stanford 
University’s  division  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Many  other  “extra"  vol¬ 
umes  have  gone  to  Stanford. 

Nor  was  it  diflScult  to  spot  a 
1913  “History  of  the  American 
Typographical  Union,”  replete 
with  color  plates  which  make 
eyes  twitch  with  delight.  De¬ 
tail  of  printing  perfection  in  the 
era  of  hand-work  and  rag  paper 
makes  many  other  volumes  a 
special  Joy  to  everyone  with 
printers’  ink  on  their  hands. 

But  the  lettering  was  difficult 
to  decipher  on  the  1829  M.  L. 
Weems  "Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  and  only  a  perdstent 
and  trained  book  browser  would 
have  discovered  it  Nor  was  it 
easy  to  guess  that  “Story  of 
Da^d  Graham  Phillips"  dealt 
with  newspapering. 

Another  difficulty  in  collect¬ 
ing  newspaper  books  is  the 
nund>er  of  volumes  which  are 


printed  privately.  These  are 
not  even  listed  by  book  dealers. 
“■The  Lee  Papers"  were  not  for 
general  sale.  Knowing  Van 
Sooy  and  his  interest  in  Journal¬ 
ism  works,  E.  P.  Adler  pre¬ 
sented  a  copy. 

Rare  California  Volumes 

Rare  California  newspaper 
volumes  in  Van  Sooy’s  collec¬ 
tion  include  “the  Los  Angeles 
Star"  the  story  of  the  first 
Southern  California  newspaper, 
begun  in  1851;  the  “History  of 
the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle" 
from  1865-1879;  and  "Arthur  Mc- 
Ewen’s  Letter,”  an  1899  news¬ 
letter.  McEwen  started  out  with 
a  statement:  “I  want  free  ex¬ 
pression.”  Just  a  few  issues 
later  he  confessed  “This  letter  is 
a  mistake."  But  he  resumed 
the  writing  at  a  later  date. 

From  “Our  New  West,”  by 
Samuel  Bowles  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  print¬ 
ed  in  1899,  Van  Sooy  gets  many 
a  chuckle  on  Bowles’  unim¬ 
pressed  view  of  this  country. 
“The  Coming  Newspaper”  of 
1915,  shows  many  of  yesterday’s 
problems  continue  today. 

There  is  an  autographed  vol¬ 
ume,  “Plain  People,”  by  E.  W. 
Howe — and  despite  the  title  it 
refers  to  people  of  the  press. 
There  are  volumes  on  British 
newspapers,  a  collection  on 
Czechoslovakian  papers — and  in 
the  Czech  language — as  well  as 
German  language  versions  of 
newspapering. 

Difficult  to  identify,  offhand, 
as  a  “newspaper  book”  is  “The 
Martial  Adventures  of  Henry 
and  Me,”  by  William  A.  White. 
It  describes  wanderings  through 
Europe  of  White  and  Henry 
Watterson.  Another  prize  is  an 
autographed  copy  of  “Making 
of  a  Newspaper  Man,”  by  Sam 
Blythe 

The  Chronicle  publisher  here 
has  learned  to  rely  on  dealers — 
and  they  on  him — during  late 
years.  From  a  New  York  deal¬ 
er  he  obtained  a  1771  “History 
of  Printing.” 

To  those  who  believe  tabloid- 
ism  and  photo  presentation  is 
new.  Van  Sooy  can  show  an 


It's  a  fact! 

Trying  to  cover  the  big  and 
thriving  Baltimore  market  with¬ 
out  the  Sunpapers  is  like  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  whale  with  a  pea-shooter. 
The  sixth  city  in  America  de¬ 
serves  first-rate  coverage  —  big 
schedules  in  Baltimore’s  own 
Sunpapers. 

In  Baltimore  everything 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Meraiag— fveaiag— Snday 


1885  volume  on  “The  Pictorial 
Press,”  by  Mason  Jackson.  A 
1919  volume  on  “American  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  Europe”  tells  of  a  trip 
made  by  trade  press  members. 
It  details,  down  to  “(cheers)”, 
reports  on  speeches  by  Winston 
Churchill  and  others.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  H.  M.  Sweetland. 

ANPA  Nemesis 

Nor  is  censorship  a  new  Jour¬ 
nalism  problem.  Van  Sooy’s  col¬ 
lection  shows.  It  includes  a 
1913  volume,  “Censorship  in 
England.”  Works  of  Henry  Wat¬ 
terson,  Bryant,  the  Bennetts  and 
Dickens  are  included  in  an  1875 
“News  and  Interests  in  Journal¬ 
ism.” 

This  1875  volume  gives  a  key 
to  researchers  by  supplying  the 
pen-names  of  many  writers. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  used 
“Joshua  Coffin,”  Whitelaw  Reid 
wrote  under  the  name  “Agate,” 
and  Charles  B.  Lewis’  cognomen 
was  “M.Quad.” 

F.  B.  Warren,  a  scout  for 
ANPA  Library  works,  once 
startled  a  California  luncheon 
gathering  by  reporting  a  man 
with  a  hard-to-remember-and- 
pronounce  name  was  beating 
him  to  rare  books  and  buying 
them  before  he  could  inspect 
the  volumes.  Asked  if  the  name 
was  Van  Sooy,  he  replied  yes. 
Warren  was  not  told,  but  his 
nemesis  in  book  collecting  was 
seated  across  from  him  at  the 
table. 

So  the  range  runs  from  “How 
to  Write  for  the  Press,”  dated 
1884,  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s 
autographed  “Personal  Experi¬ 
ences  of  a  Cub  Reporter.”  But 


Headers  Want 
Comics  Bunched 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Lot 
geles  Mirror  has  made  its  fim 
change  in  format  since  its  W 
Oct.  11.  All  comics  are  grouped 
on  two  pages,  and  the  width^ 
creased  from  four  to  five  col- 
unms. 

“This  was  done  in  response  to 
reader  request,”  the  Mirror  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  women’s  section,  "He 
Mirror,”  was  moved  forward  is 
the  paper  to  give  it  more  spset. 
This  also  was  in  response  to 
reader  request,  the  paper  re 
ported. 


there  are  few  works  on  jounul- 
ism  by  women.  Van  Sooy  hu 
found.  His  collection  include 
less  than  a  half-dozen,  includiog 
Ishbel  Ross’  “Ladies  of  the 
Press”  and  Lilian  MoWr’i 
“Journalist’s  Wife.” 

Just  for  further  diversion.  Von 
Sooy  also  collects  stamps.  Here 
too  he  limits  his  collecUoa  It 
comprises  newspaper  stampi 
only. 


Mural  by  Kingman 

Omaha,  Neb. — Eugene  King- 
man,  director  of  Omaha’s  Joslyn 
Memorial,  will  complete  on  the 
spot  a  mural  of  the  earth  for 
the  New  York  Times  Building. 
Kingman  did  most  of  the  work 
on  the  mural  in  Omaha.  He  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  complete 
it.  The  mural  is  22  feet  long. 


BIG  TOWN 


Big  Town,  Indiana,  population  58,205.  Every  town  of 
over  50,000  pop.  merits  consideration  os  a  market. 
And  you  get  the  equivalent  of  this  extra  city  on  your 
advertising  schedule  when  you  use  The  News-Sentinel — 
for  it  reaches  *16,630  more  homes  than  does  Fort 
Wayne's  morning  newspaper. 

(♦ABC-I2.3M7) 


,  The  News-Sentinel  is  read  in  97.8%  of  all 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  Y  0  R  K  —  C  H  I  C  A  G  0  —  0  E  T  R  0  IT 
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KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


ALL  IN  A  DAY'S  WORK 


Aviation  Show 
This  Weekend 
At  Rye  Lake  ' 

■ 

j  We«tcbe«tcr  County  Abport 
will  be  the  wene  of  a  two^day 

ajn  ci  civilian,  military  mat 
^  avtatkm  activity  tomor* : 
^Force  Day,  and’  Sunday.  I 
V  Through  the  Joint  cooperation' 
lut  the  Air  Foeeev.  Weatcheater^ 
'  Group  Nine  of  the  OvU  Air  Pa- , 
trol  and  American  Airlinca,  reai- 
denta  «t  Wieatchctlcr  County  wdll  I 
Shave  opportunity  of  wttneaik' 
iing  a  fr-Tj.  jflBBit-rrt  . 


fofeertso, 

Couoti 

tarkin  plaza 

i^onkera  i  ,  „ 


'-TfiSeflca.'t  AirUnaa  b  alao  ar- ■ 
ranging  to  operate  continftoaa 
ino-miie  sightseeing  flights  tram 
Westchester  airport  around  the 
Batt"ry  and  return  at  coat,  for 
ihnar  who  <  would  like  to  take  a 
sample  Flagship  flight.  *  , 

•  m  Sf'  ”  "o  ’• 

t  a  Westchester  Croup  Daily 
Friday  Sept,  17, 


Roberti 


.  »e 

Piping  to  d 

<luct»d  laat 


red  very  ^rataful 

®®®d6d  OUl* 

:  r-"'.  ■“ ;  " 

.X’.'™""  “"•»  it  »  «"' 

SM  ™  -.-I 


ieJlhh  weakaadf 


MG  AM19ICAN  AIRLINB 
WfSTciienn  AiRi^T 


#*>«t  Ar«rlean  a 

»  Of  other,,  huf 
*  the  tremendou! 
veetcheater  Coui 


now  on  la  i„ 
•“need  and 
Open  House 


Sm  Ag  fMW  Coftwirf 

Wskowaoboofdlbsfadbaaewfiabr 


.Jtpurs, 


residents  who  attended 
|/V  Promotion  Director 


•The  74.CXX)  Westchesten 
the  air  show,  and  the  fc 


AMERICAM  AIRUNES 


New  Yaek  •  Ckkag#  •  Phlbdslplib  •  lestMi  •  SyracuM  •  Detroit  •  Atloata  •  San  Fmaeissa 
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Sheriff  Breathless, 
Dailies  in  Marble  Hall 


By  Ralph  A.  Lee 

FT.  SMITH,  ARK. — ^When  the  morning  Okmulgee  Dai 
Southwett  American  and  Since  his  purchase 
Timet  Record  were  experiencing  Fort  Sniith  papers  in  li 
sharp  growing  pains  after  their  circulation  has  increa: 
purchase  early  in  1940  by  Don-  business  volume  has  tri 
aid  W.  Reynolds,  the  young  pub-  the  number  of  employ< 
Usher  was  in  the  habit  of  say-  payroll  has  risen  50%. 
ing  he’d  rather  print  in  an  unen-  mulgw,  a  smaller  city, 
cumbered  barn  than  in  marble  increased  20' 

halls  with  the  sheriff’s  breath  Reynolds  management, 
hot  on  his  neck. 

Eight  years  later,  his  news¬ 
papers  had  their  marble  halls 
and  walnut  paneling,  along  with 
air  conditioning,  acoustical  tile 
and  other  amenities  assembled 
in  a  monoUthic  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  plant  which  could  serve  a 
city  with  a  population  four 
times  Fort  Smith’s  50,000. 

Also  in  Radio  Business 
The  sheriff,  however,  was  run¬ 
ning  far  in  the  ruck.  So  far,  in 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  the  flour¬ 
ishing  newspaper  properties  in 
Fort  Smith,  Reynolds  now  is 
operating  two  dailies  at  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Okla.,  and  another  at  Ok¬ 
mulgee,  Okla.,  and  has  turned  to 
the  radio  and  television  flelds. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  he  went 
on  the  air  with  his  first  sta- 


newspaper  operating  costs  of  libel,  he  ha 
everywhere.  editor  so  const 

However,  he  is  possessed  of  a  ation  marks  tl 
keen  business  mind,  a  penetrat-  news  story  wh 
ing  perception  of  human  nature,  his  nose.  In 
and  tremendous  energy.  boring  the  rea; 

A  profitable  operation  should  sin  of  journal] 
be  regarded  as  a  principal  objec-  Always  int( 
tive  of  any  pubUsher,  he  be-  techniques,  R< 

. . .  ...a  ..ji,,.  oia-  lieves,  for  the  obvious  reason  his^  acquisitior 

tion.  Fort  Smith’s  KFSA  which  that  without  flnancial  integrity  ville  papers  s 
occupies  the  third  floor  of  South-  no  nev/spaper  long  can  maintain  employ  teletyp 
western  House,  the  new  build-  editorir.J  Integrity.  The  newspa-  per  wnich  cou 
ing  now  serving  as  nerve  center  Per  which  operates  indefinitely 
for  the  Reynolds  enterprises  in  on  borrowed  capital  eventually 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  KFSA  becomes  timid  and  mealy- 
soon  obtained  approval  of  an  mouthed,  with  an  eye  always  to 
application  for  frequency  modu-  the  effect  its  words  may  produce 
lation  broadcasts.  on  the  mortgage  holders  over  at 

Subject  to  government  ap-  the  bank, 
proval,  Reynolds  recently  ac-  When  he  came  Into  Fort 
quired  KHBG  at  Okmulgee  from  Smith,  Reynolds  by  no  means 
its  operators  of  the  last  10  years,  was  picking  up  a  pair  of  moth- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Buford.  At  the  eaten  dogs,  but  the  papers  had 
same  time,  he  has  been  granted  been  sauntering  along  leisurely 
a  construction  permit  for  a  new  under  a  mellow  management 
standard  station  at  Springdale,  a  and  were  encrusted  heavily  with 
thriving  farming  center  about  70  protocol.  They  used  identical 
miles  north  of  Fort  Smith  in  an  type  dresses,  identical  editorial 
area  served  by  his  morning  pages  and  identical  comics,  and 
newspaper,  the  Southwest  there  was  little  or  no  rivalry  be- 
American.  tween  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 

Reynolds  also  has  become  morning  and  evening  papers. 

I**®  9^  Appearance  Changed 

WIKK,  which  went  on  the  air  , 

last  Aug.  25  at  Erie,  Pa.  JP  ^  the  staff  reorganization 

And  he  recently  acquired  a  separate  man- 

one-third  interest  in  KAKE,  aK^^g  editors  were  named  for 
Wichita,  from  Clark  A.  Luther,  morning  and  evening  papers  and 
a  former  college  classmate.  ®  complete  division 

His  Southwestern  Publishing  ot  editorial  room  personnel  into 
company,  which  operates  the  *tay  and  night  sides.  Except  in 
moridng  Southwest  American,  unusual  circunwtances.  there 
the  evening  'nmes  Record  and  "^as  no  overlapping  of  duties  or 
the  Sunday  ^uthwest-Times  responsibilities. 

Record,  has  applications  pend-  Under  the  new  management, 
ing  for  television  stations  at  both  papers  developed  radical 
Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa  and  Little  departures  in  type  dress,  edi- 
Rock.  It  is  Reynolds’  purpose  torial  features,  comics  and  gen- 
ultimately  to  serve  Fort  Smith,  eral  news  contents,  emphasizing 


THE  ERIE  DISPATCH 


Sponsors  of 

^  Erie  Home  Show 
■ff  Soap  Box  Derby 
if  .Marbles  Tournament 
if  Quizdown 
if  Photo  Contest 
if  Invitational  Basketball 
if  Xmas  Cheer  Fund 
if  Baseball— Football 
Excursions 

if  Invitational  Bow'ling 
if  Television  Station 
WICU 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY  V? 


300,000  New  York 
Sun  families  spend 
a  weekly  average  of  C, 

$5,610,000  in  retail  ’ 
stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430,000  or  8.3%  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
300.000  average  New  York 
market  families. 


Helping  to  Build 
A  BETTER  ERIE 

♦  It  jf 

Ndl’l  Advertisint 

Representatives 

Reynolds-Fttsgerald  Co, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Seatiht 
Detroit,  San  FrMetog. 
PhUadcIpkln.  Lot  AngcM 
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•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Cincinnati  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in 
Cincinnati. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Int. 


WU  Our  R.urLr6  Sa 


'Working  Press' 

Got  the  Right  Story 
TO  the  Editor:  It  is  with  min¬ 
gled  amusement  and  annoy¬ 
ance  that  I  note  comment  in 
many  of  our  national  periodi¬ 
cals  to  the  effect  that  the  press 
missed  the  boat  in  the  recent 
election.  If  they  mean  publish¬ 
ers,  editorial  writers,  columnists, 
pollsters  and  other  so-called 
"experts”,  I  will  go  along  with 
such  comment.  However,  if 
they  mean  the  working  press,  I 
would  like  to  shout  an  emphatic 
denial. 

My  reasons  for  this  attitude 
are  based  on  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  On  the  morning  of  October 
14  when  I  left  for  Madison  on  an 
assignment  to  cover  Mr.  Truman 
in  Madison,  Waukesha,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  like  many  another 
newspaper  man,  I  believed  Mr. 
Truman  was  a  dead  duck  politi¬ 
cally.  But  what  I  saw  on  that 
trip  and  what  I  learned  from  the 
big  city  newspapermen  on  the 
Tinman  train  changed  my  views 
considerably.  In  fact,  I  had  the 
effrontery  to  write  the  attached 
lead  of  a  atory  which  appeared 
in  the  Shtboygan  Preu  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16  for  which  I  was  abused 
mad  taken  to  task  by  many  a 
Bepublican  until  the  day  after 
election: 

(By  Walter  J.  Pfxster) 
Aboard  Trnman’$  Train  —  If 
crowds  and  intense  interest  In 
omnpaiffn  speeches  mean  any~ 
thing,  then  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  Isn't  going  to  do  badly 
at  all  at  the  polls  in  Wisconsin 
on  Nov.  2 

In  fact,  Mr.  Truman  is  going 
to  do  pretty  well  throughout  the 
nation,  with  a  few  exceptions  in 
the  South,  if  you  can  believe  a 
large  delegation  of  newspaper 
men  I  met  on  the  Presidential 
train,  practically  all  of  whom 
have  Republicans  for  their 
bosses. 

Most  of  these  gentlemen  of 
the  press  had  been  covering 
Candidate  Thomas  Dewey  but 
had  been  switched  over  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  a  few  weeks  ago 
because  Mr.  Dewey  was  not 
drawing  crowds  and  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  was.  They  believe  that  a 
lot  of  people  don’t  like  Mr. 
Dewey.  On  the  contrary,  they 
think  that  people  who  have  seen 
Mr.  Truman  in  the  flesh  like 
him  a  lot. 

Nobody  was  boasting  about 
his  radio  appeal,  but  in  person 
Mr.  Truman  seems  to  have  some¬ 
thing — quite  a  bit  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Certainly  I  did  not  get  inspir¬ 
ation  for  such  a  lead  out  of  thin 

HEART-WARMING 

RESPONSE 

to  your  need  can  be  roam  when 
you  aeek  what  you  want  the  EDI¬ 
TOR  It  PUBLISHER  ClBMified  Ad 
way.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Tiaias  Tower 
New  Yerli  It,  N.  Y. 
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air.  The  first  paragraph  was 
based  on  my  own  observations 
as  I  watched  the  faces  of  the 
huge  crowds  during  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s  speeches.  But  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  are 
based  on  information  given  me 
informally  on  the  train  or  on 
the  press  bus  by  about  20  repre¬ 
sentative  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  accompanying  the 
campaign  tour. 

There  has  been  some  comment 
in  the  aforementioned  periodi¬ 
cals  that  newspapers  probably 
will  have  to  get  back  to  "good 
old-fashioned  leg  work,”  etc. 
Why?  They  had  plenty  of  "leg 
work”  on  the  Truman  train.  The 
publishers  and  editors  just  for¬ 
got  who  was  on  their  payroll. 
Instead  if  they  had  call^  in 
their  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  shortly  before  election,  had 
instructed  them  to  take  down 
their  hair  and  say  exactly  what 
they  thought,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  would  not  have  been 
so  many  red  faces  the  day  after 
election. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  main 
error  that  was  made  is  that  the 
big  shots  turned  to  the  “ex¬ 
perts”  instead  of  talking  to  the 
men  who  were  on  ttie  ground 
floor  and  actually  knew,  or  at 
least  sensed,  what  was  going  on. 

I  recall  now  that  mort  of  the 
correspondents  I  talked  to  said 
they  had  noticed  a  big  swing 
toward  Truman  about  two  weeks 
before.  Yet  when  I  returned 
home  and  remarked  that  Mr. 
Gallup  had  better  make  anottier 
last-minute  survey,  I  got  the 
horse  laugh  at  every  tutn. 

If  publishers  think  men  are 
good  enough  to  be  on  their  pay¬ 
roll  as  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  they  ought  to  have  enough 
faith  in  them  to  sample  their 
opinions  instead  of  running  to 
highly  paid  outsiders. 

Walter  J.  Ptister, 

City  Editor. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.  >  Press 

B 

PR  cmd  Publicity 
To  the  Editor: 

When  will  newspapermen 
and  others  who  should  know 
better  quit  using  the  term, 
“Public  relations”  and  "public¬ 
ity”  as  if  they  were  synony- 


LIBEL 

lavatlea  of  Privacy 
VlalaNaa  of  CepyriqM 
PloglorUai 

Tbasa  dolly  bosards  caa  bo 
INSURID. 

W«  plon«ar«d  Hilt  4l«ld  and  noB 
•arva  Nawtpapari  natlonwlda.  Oar 
EXCESS  POLICY  h  adaquata,  af 
factiva,  Inaipandva.  Writs  (e> 
dstalli  and  quofatlont. 

Employdrt  Rbinsurane* 
Corporation 
latoroRce  Rxcboogo  Rldg. 
Rorsos  City,  Mo. 


mous?  In  the  article,  “PR  Is 
Putting  Your  Best  Foot  For¬ 
ward,”  James  L.  Collings  quotes 
Franklin  Brill  in  his  appraisal 
of  public  relations  just  as  if 
“public  relations”  is  only  glori¬ 
fied  and  properly  channeled 
publicity. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  the  job 
of  public  relations  to  help  an 
individual  or  a  company  to  put 
the  “best  foot  forward,”  but  one 
should  not  confuse  the  media 
with  the  whole  program,  or  way 
of  life  for  an  institdtion.  If  Col¬ 
lings  or  Brill  would  search  the 
pages  of  Practical  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  (Harper’s,  1947),  they 
would  find  a  careful  distinction 
made  therein  between  “public¬ 
ity”  as  a  major  tool  of  public 
relations  and  “public  relations” 
as  the  major  grouping  which 
includes  a  variety  of  relations 
with  the  public. 

As  you  will  note,  public¬ 
ity  is  only  one  of  the  effective 
tools  for  carrying  out  an  effec¬ 
tive  PR  program.  To  look  at  it 
in  any  other  is  to  make  the  tail 
wag  the  dog! 

Marvin  M.  Black 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 
University  of  Mississippi. 

B 

Council  Bars  Press 

Ottawa  —  All  Is  not  well 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Trail,  Briti^  Columbia. 
Mews  reporters  will  be  banned 
from  the  city  council  meetings 
in  the  future.  'The  council 
adopted  such  a  resolution  after 
it  was  charged  there  had  been 
inaccurate  reporting  of  a  recent 
meeting. 


350  Builders 
Put  Over  PR 
Drive  in  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Induitn 
public  relations,  via  new^tug 
advertising,  can  be  good  boe 
ness  .  .  .  for  both  advertiswui 
publisher.  The  St.  Paul  Dy. 
patch-Pioneer  Press  has  n). 
dence  to  prove  it,  accordini  h 
W.  R.  Roth,  retail  advertidM 
manager. 

A  campaign  of  this  type  la  da  * 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Pri. 
begun  Sept.  7,  1947  by  i  » 
operative  group  of  350  St  Pui 
firms  engaged  in  selling  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  contnetiii 
work,  has  done  an  unutuilb 
effective  job  of  informini  tbe 
public  on  building  values,  eoili 
and  the  industry’s  services 

The  ad  series  has  now  rua  io 
63  consecutive  issues  ol  flit 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press  and  flua 
far  totals  44,778  lines. 

Participants  Enthused 

Following  is  a  typicid  etc- 
ment  by  one  of  the  qxiaw- 
ing  groups: 

“Our  main  points  have  aide 
the  desired  impression  on  ptw 
pective  home-owners  and  & 
building  people  feel  that  reiulti 
have  well  justified  the  eapcaa 
of  this  series.  The  main  anmt 
is,  I  think,  that  homrbalUhi 
is  going  forward  at  s  m 
healthy  rate  in  St.  Paul  ad  w 
cinlty."— Ray  Thibodeau,  her- 
tary.  Builders  Exchange  of  R 
Paul. 
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"Workshop  of  Korms* 

PITTSBUM 

IS  BUSY  CEini! 


Outstanding  among  Pittsburg  industries  is  the  W.  S. 
Dickey  Mfg.  Co.,  now  operating  in  its  $1,250,000  plant 
Dickey  tile  was  used  for  drainage  systems  in  armj 
camps  everywhere  and  now  in  peacetime,  production 
soars.  Two  other  large  operators  are  the  McNil^ 
Pittsburg  Mfg.  Corp..  makers  of  coal  mining  equ^ 
ment  and  the  Spencer  Chemical  Co.,  manufaettnun  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  and  other  products.  These  and  other 
industries,  including  coal,  contribute  substantial  pl^ 
rolls  that  offer  ready  markets  in  Southeastern  Kansii 
for  national  advertising  dollars,  through  the  medium 
of  The  Headlight  and  The  Sun. 

STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 

The  PnrsBURG  Sun  — 

-  HORNINGS  ^ 

_  EXCEPT  MONDAY  - —  — ’ 
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Motnf  teiwision  ^'stands  waf€h^€rt  sea 


Picture  the  advantage— in  military 
operations— when  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  can  watch  planes,  troops,  ships 
maneuver  at  long  range  .  .  . 

This  new  use  of  television  was  seen 
by  millions  when  the  aircraft  carrier 
Lryte—as  Task  Force  TV— maneu¬ 
vered  at  sea  before  a  “battery”  of  4 
RCA  Image  Orthicon  television  cam¬ 
eras. 

Seventy  planes— Bearcats,  Aveng¬ 
ers,  Corsairs— roared  from  Leyte’s 
flight  deck  and  catapult  .  .  .  dived 
low  in  mock  attack . . .  fired  rockets. 


And  an  escorting  destroyer  stood  by 
for  possible  rescues. 

Action  was  beamed  by  radio  to 
shore,  then  relayed  over  NBC’s  East¬ 
ern  television  network.  Reception  was 
sharp  and  clear  on  home  television  re¬ 
ceivers  .  .  . 

Said  high  officials:  ‘The  strategic 
importance  of  television  in  naval, 
military,  or  air  operations  was  dra¬ 
matically  revealed”  .  . .  ‘There  is  no 
doubt  that  television  will  serve  in  the 
fields  of  intelligence  and  combat.” 

Use  of  television  as  a  means  of  mili¬ 


tary  communications  is  only  one  way 
in  which  radio  and  electronic  research 
by  RCA  Laboratories  serves  the  nation. 
All  facilities  of  RCA  and  NBC  are 
available  for  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  to  national  security 
...  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

•  •  • 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  you 
are  cordially  invited  to  see  the  radio, 
television  and  electronic  wonders  at 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th 
Street.  Free  admission.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Making  television  history,  first  coverage  of  air-sea  maneuvers  demonstrates 
value  of  research  by  RCA  Laboratories  to  our  armed  forces. 


PR  Society 
Weighs  Status 
Of  'Profession' 

By  Harold  P.  Brown 

Chicago — Public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  New  York  to 
Honolulu  assembled  here  this 
week  for  the  first  convention  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America — a  merger  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  of  Public  Relations 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel. 

One  of  the  principal  topics 
was  how  to  establish  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  professional  basis.  It 
was  proposed  to  establish  spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  but  the  426  delegates 
were  not  enthusiastic.  The  plan 
was  not  encouraged  by  Conger 
Reynolds,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana.  He  favored  “on  the 
job”  training. 

Newspaper  editors  scorned  the 
idea,  according  to  a  poll  taken 
by  Dr.  George  A.  Pettitt,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  said 
he  had  written  to  seven  editors 
of  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Four  of  the  seven  replies,  he 
said,  indicate  the  writers  look 
upon  public  relations  as  a  high 
sounding  title  for  a  person  hired 
by  organizations  to  solicit  free 
newspaper  space  or  radio  time 
for  favorable  statements  about 
their  employers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  conceal  or  distort 
unfavorable  facts,  on  the  other. 

One  editor  replied  in  part: 
"As  to  public  relations  assuming 
the  status  of  a  profession,  I  don’t 
believe  the  time  is  yet  ripe. 
Legitimate  newspapermen  have 
so  far  failed  to  attain  this  rating, 
and  until  such  honor  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  them,  why  bestow  it 
upon  a  calling  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  promotion  of  cer¬ 
tain  interests  rather  than  the 
dissemination  of  all  the  facts?" 

*An  Abused  Term* 

Paul  G.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  wrote: 
“There  is  a  future  for  the  new 
public  relations  profession.  But 
the  field  at  the  present  time  is 
exceptionally  dry  of  professional 
caliber. 

“Public  relations, as  a  profes¬ 
sion  should  be  more  concerned 
with  the  social  merit  of  the  un¬ 
derstandings  it  seeks  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  less  concerned 
with  the  superficialities  of  mere 
public  acceptance.” 

Dr.  Pettitt  concluded:  "As 
long  as  the  majority  of  self- 
styled  public  relations  workers 
with  whom  newspapers  come  in 
contact  are  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  press  agents,  no  amount  of 
education  will  persuade  skep¬ 
tical  editors  or  reporters  that 
their  estimation  of  the  calling  is 
wrong.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  inform  them  of  what 
meaning  we  would  like  to  at¬ 
tach  to  the  term,  and  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  this  meaning  real.’’ 

The  following  officers  were 
elected:  J.  Handly  Wright,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board:  Averell 
Broughton,  president;  William  R. 
Harshe,  central  vicepresident. 
Maxwell  E.  Benson,  southern 


Who's  Snooty  Now 
In  Georgia  Feud? 


Whitelaw  Reid 


Hall  Dedicated 


Carrollton,  Ga. — ^The  editor¬ 
ial  Shoe  is  on  the  other  foot 
now. 

'The  Statesman,  personal  or¬ 
gan  of  the  late  Eugene  Talmadge 
and  run  recently  by  his  son, 
Herman,  has  belabored  Gov.  M. 
E.  Thompson. 

With  Talmadge  taking  over 
the  governorship,  Thompson  has 
started  up  the  Georgia  Democrat 
“to  offer  militant  opposition  to 
the  new  administration.”  First 
heading  read :  “Talmadge 

Snoots  Teachers  Meeting."  Se¬ 
cond  one  read:  “Talmadge 
Snoots  Future  Farmers.” 


At  Miami  U. 


vicepresident;  Nelson  Aldrich, 
western  vicepresident;  Lee  Tren- 
holm,  Canadian  vicepresident, 
and  Frederick  Bowes,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer.  Virgil  L.  Rankin  was 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
with  offices  in  New  York. 

Special  awards  were  presented 
to  Clifford  Phalen,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Bell  Telephone  System,  and 
to  Howard  Chase,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  General  Foods 
Co. 


Oxford,  O.  —  Whitelaw  Reid 
Hall,  named  for  one  of  Miami 
University’s  most  illustrious  al¬ 
umni,  was  dedicated  here  Nov. 
17  with  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  grandson  of  the  states¬ 
man-publisher,  as  honor  guest. 

The  elder  Reid  was  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Great  Britain  and  ran 
for  Vicepresident  of  the  United 
States  with  Benjamin  Harrison, 
a  fellow  Miami  alumnus,  when 
Harrison  was  defeated. 

Whitelaw  Reid  Hall,  newest 
dormitory  for  men  on  the  Miami 
campus,  houses  214  men. 

The  elder  Reid  was  graduated 
from  Miami  in  1856,  four  years 
after  Harrison.  In  1931,  on  the 
75th  anniversary  of  his  gradua¬ 
tion,  his  son,  Ogden  Mills  Reid, 
was  given  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  by  Miami  and 
the  latter’s  wife,  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  was  given  a  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  letters.  She  was  the  first 
woman  ever  to  receive  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  from  Miami. 


Chattanooga  Library 
Accepts  Ochs  Bust 

Chattanooga,  Ten.  —  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Chattanooga  Public 
Library  have  accepted  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
former  publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  and  New  York 
Times.  It  will  be  dedicated 
early  in  1949. 

’The  work  of  the  internation¬ 
ally  known  sculptor,  Vincenzo 
Miserendino,  the  Ochs  bust  was 
executed  in  1933  at  the  request 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier, 
of  New  York,  a  lifelong  friend 
of  Mr.  Ochs.  The  original  is  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  son-in-law  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Ochs,  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Other  two  cop¬ 
ies  are  in  New  York  Times  and 
Chattanooga  Times  offices. 


Dealey  Quotation 
In  Two-Foot  Letters 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  quotation  by 
the  late  George  B.  Dealey  has 
been  carved  in  stone  for  the  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  new  Dallas  Morning 
News  building.  The  facade  is 
50  feet  high  and  40  feet  wide. 

In  two-foot  letters  is  this  in¬ 
scription: 

“Build  the  News  upon  the 
rock  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Conduct  it  always  upon  the  lines 
of  fairness  and  integrity.  Ac¬ 
knowledge  the  right  of  the 
people  to  get  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  both  sides  of  every  import¬ 
ant  question.” 

The  words  were  spoken  by  the 
News’  publisher  in  1925  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  when  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  conferred  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
upon  him. 


___K 


This  market  hand*  you  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  economic  aseeta  where  advertialng-re- 
spense  i»  concerned — a  long,  proud  llet  of  great 
and  permanent  Induatriea;  200  smaller  planta,  and 
—this  is  signifeant— NEW  Industries  coming  m 
right  along. 

Machinists  receive  high  pay.  These  concerns  hire 
veteran  experts — over  25,000  of  them.  Every  month 
they  are  paid  $5,500,000.  They  are  not  afraid  to 
spend  freeiy  because  they  are  sure  of  their  Jobs. 

In  the  vast  Trade  Area  of  about  187,000,  there  are  also 
orosperous  farms.  Building — well,  1947  topped  three 
million. 

The  Dispatch  is  a  conservative,  civic-minded  newspaper;  long  mo 
established  its  cream-coverage  leadership.  Your  envoy  In  a  wallet- 
plump  market. 


Represented  by 

Reynolds-Fitzgferald,  Inc. 
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FITS  LIKE 

A  SQUARE  PEG  II 
A  SQUARE  HOLE! 


When  You  Combine 

Top  Circulation 


and 


Top  Coverage 


with 


Top  Market 


You  are  sure  to  get  immedidi 
results  .  .  .  and  you're  doinf  jad 
that  when  you  use  South  Caio 
lina's  most  powerful  daili«- 
The  State  and  The  ColuniHi 
Record.  Their  morning  and  ««■ 
ning  circulation,  first  in  Sost 
Carolina,  amply  blankets  > 
counties  in  central  South  Caio 
lina  that  coincide  almost  exaetb 
with  the  Retail  Trading  Zone  e 
Columbia,  first  in  retail  sain  b 
South  Carolina  I  This  is  straiRI 
talk — compare  for  yourself  .. 
and  be  certain  The  Slate  m 
Columbia  Record  are  on  )r« 
next  schedule  for  the  Southei*i, 
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TO  STRAIGHTEN  THE  RECORD. 


*V'  *  *  >li<^  »>«»*» 


Shortly  after  1 1 :00  A.M.  on  November  3,  Governor  Dewey 
conceded  the  1948  presidential  election  to  President  Truman, 

What  prompted  the  Dewey  concession  at  that  precise 
moment  ? 

Shortly  before,  a  bulletin  told  Dewey  of  the  Ohio  swing 
to  Truman.  Then  another  told  him  the  same  about  California. 

Those  bulletins  were  not  the  result  of  guessing,  estimating, 
padding,  or  political  claims.  The  information  they  contained 
was  from  The  Associated  Press. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  accurate  returns  on  November  2-3 
stemmed  from  The  Associated  Press  — which  does  the  one 
and  only  complete  job  of  gathering  and  tabulating  the  actual 
count  in  all  elections. 

Since  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  The  Associated 
Press  has  done  such  a  job.  For  example: 

When  virtually  all  others  conceded  the  election  to  Hughes 
in  1916,  The  Associated  Press  alone  continued  to  count. 
While  "President-elect  Hughes”  slept  the  third  night  after  the 
polls  had  closed,  an  Associated  Press  bulletin  announced  the 
re-election  of  Wilson.  The  complete  count  of  votes  from 
isolated  counties  in  California  was  the  decisive  factor.  Had 
Hughes  carried  the  state  he  would  have  won  the  presidency. 
The  election  was  conceded  to  Wilson  by  the  Republicans 
"on  the  face  of  returns  as  compiled  by  The  Associated  Press.” 

No  other  news  agency  covered  the  1948  election  on  such 
a  scope  as  did  The  Associated  Press. 
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ON  USE  OF  AP. . . 


It  would  require  more  than  1,300  pages 
of  this  size  just  to  reproduce  legibly  the 
front  pages  of  member  newspapers  which 
used  The  Associated  Press  eleaion  coverage 
solidly  or  predominantly  on  November  3. 

Likewise,  it  would  require  page  after 
page  just  to  list  the  identities  of  all  member 
radio  stations  which  did  the  same. 

To  understand  fully  the  scope  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  election  coverage,  a  study  of 
the  use  of  the  service  by  newspapers  which 
had  access  to  it  is  illuminating.  Addition¬ 
ally,  it  is  significant  that  many  radio  sta¬ 
tions  —  not  regular  subscribers  —  made 


special  arrangements  with  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  order  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  election  coverage. 

The  record  does  not  lie. 

More  than  1,300  newspapers  in  this 
country  alone  used  The  Associated  Press 
solidly  or  predominantly.  They  included 
newspapers  owned  by  owners  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  news  agencies. 

More  than  1,000  radio  stations  in  this 
country  alone  broadcast  Associated  Press 
returns  day  and  night.  All  four  natiooal 
radio  networks  and  every  regional  networic 
of  any  consequence  did  the  same. 
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On  November  3,  The  Associated  Press  concentrated  on  com¬ 
pleting  the  count  and  telling  the  story  for  its  members  —  not  upon 
soliciting  testimonials.  Nevertheless,  hundreds  of  spontaneous, 
unsolicited  commendations  were  received. 

Mostly,  these  commendations  confined  themselves  to  the  out¬ 
standing  coverage  provided  by  The  Associated  Press.  Page  after 
page  would  be  required  to  reproduce  them.  Space  limitations 
prevent.  Others,  in  a  different  vein,  were  to  straighten  the  record. 
For  instance: 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


On  election  night.  The  Associated  Press  uses  more  than 
300,000  miles  of  leased  news  wires  for  the  transmission  of 
returns. 

Only  The  Associated  Press  has  such  facilities. 


Precinct  by  precinct,  county  by  county,  state  by  state,  The 
Associated  Press  gathers  and  tabulates  the  actual  vote  — 
accurately,  speedily  and  completely. 

Only  The  Associated  Press  operation  is  of  such  magnitude. 


Nation-wide,  no  one  ever  is  ahead  of  The  Asso 


ciated  Press  on  the  actual,  first-hand  reporting  and 


tabulation  of  election  returns. 
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HAS  THESE  FACILITIES.. 

Six  full  months  before  each  presidential  election.  The 
Associated  Press  begins  setting  up  nation-wide  election 
machinery  that  has  been  tried  and  tested  over  many  years. 

Only  The  Associated  Press  operates  on  such  a  scale. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  members  on  election  night, 

The  Associated  Press  has  the  services  of  a  force  of  65,000 
workers  to  gather  and  handle  the  returns. 

Only  The  Associated  Press  has  such  a  force. 
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NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Highest  Quality  Work  by  Specialists 

for  Ocfotfs  Write 

Micro  Photo  Service  Bureau 

4614  Prospect  Avp  CIt'velond  3  O 


Kansas  Dailies 
Still  Spurn  Ads 
For  Whisky 


Travel  Editors 
Argue  to  a  Draw 
On  Beauty  Pix 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  —  Newspa¬ 
per  travel  editors  and  a  Florida 
publicist  argued  the  pros  and 
cons  of  “Cheesecake”  photo¬ 
graphs  to  a  no-decision  draw 
before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Travel  Offices. 

Paul  J.  Friedland,  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  said 
he  cannot  use  “cheesecake,”  He 
was  backed  by  Beach  Conger, 
resort  and  travel  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Parker,  travel  editor 
of  Mademoiselle. 

Most  Eds  Are  Men 
On  the  other  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  Dick  Pope  who  has 
had  thousands  of  pictures  of 
bathing  beauties  run  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  He  said 
he  sends  out  girl  pictures  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  most  edi¬ 
tors  are  men. 

Newspaper  travel  editors 
agreed  that  they  needed  more 
news  stories  and  pictures  that 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  tell 
a  story  without  the  aid  of  props. 

The  travel  officers  went  on 
record  as  opposing  expenditure 
of  taxpayers’  money  to  promote 
travel  outside  of  this  country. 

_  They  will  attempt  this  year  to 

but  can  handle  have  legislation  passed  desig- 
>hg  in  a  pinch,  nating  the  third  Monday  in  Sep- 
uffD-Type  press  tenuber  as  Labor  Day  as  a  means 
1  around  Dec.  1.  of  extending  the  vacation  sea- 
Then  the  paper  will  go  from  son. 
the  present  seven  column  to  the  ■ 

-  3  Helicopter  Drops  In 

flatbed  Miehle  is  being  used.  „  —  T  ,  ^  i|. 

The  organization  is  trying  air  bCIlOOl  Fep  nQllieS 

mail  delivery  of  papers  to  out-  Los  Angeles  —  The  Mirror 
lying  towns  and  the  air  serv-  helicopter  will  continue  visiting 
ice  might  be  expanded  to  drop-  Southland  schools.  Publisher 
ping  papers  to  individual  sub-  Virgil  Pinkley  has  announced, 
scribers,  according  to  Ed  God-  Eleven  schools  and  colleges 
sey,  former  secretary  of  the  Ne-  were  visited  during  the  flrst 
osho  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  three  weeks  of  the  unique 
now  the  business,  advertising  project. 

and  circulation  manager.  The  helicopter  has  appeared 

Clyta  Davis,  formerly  a  Wac,  as  the  feature  of  pep,  football 
is  city  editor.  and  homecoming  rallies  and 


Wichita,  Kan.  —  Carrie  Na¬ 
tion’s  home  state  voted  to  re¬ 
peal  the  prohibitory  amend¬ 
ment  to  its  constitution  by  an 
overwhelmingly  majority,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  its  newspa¬ 
pers  will  continue  to  refuse  ac¬ 
cepting  liquor  advertising. 

That  w’as  the  consensus  of  an 
informal  poll  taken  among 
Kansas  publishers  last  summer. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  of  them  have  yet 
changed  their  minds. 

Virtually  all  newspapers  did 
publish  advertising  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Legal  Control  Council,  the 
state’s  first  repealist  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  led  its  campaign  to 
a  defeat  of  the  68-year-old  pro¬ 
hibition  clause  by  a  majority 
exce^ing  65,000  votes. 

The  council’s  ad  included  one 
full-page  listing  in  small  type 
of  3,000  leading  citizens  who 
had  gone  publicly  on  record  as 
favoring  repeal.  The  ad  was 
widely  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
most  effective  single  wet  cam¬ 
paign  stunt. 

The  only  major  Kansas  pub-  .  -  t  ’ 

lication  which  did  not  print  the  is  the  accomplishment  of  three  His  son,  Jame 
council’s  messages  was  the  To-  generations  of  the  Anderson  managing  edil 
peka  Daily  Capital,  pubUshed  family  here.  son,  James  W 

by  Senator  Arthur  Capper.  Just  43  years  ago.  Will  G.  An-  assistant  editc 

The  majority  view  seemed  to  derson,  now  75,  left  his  job  as  All  three  ar 
be  expressed  by  a  post-election  a  printer  when  refused  a  raise  torial  worker 
editorial  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  oue  dollar  a  week,  from  $5  gn  backroom 
which  said  that  “it  printed  ad- 

vertisements  from  both  sides  be-  The  same  w^ek  he  laid  me 
cause,  in  any  controversial  cam-  foundation  and  plans  for  his 
paign,  both  sides  are  entitled  to  own  hand-set  daily  tabloid  and 
present  their  cases.  To  have  in  partnership  with  Will  Hargis, 
banned  either  would  have  been  now  dead,  started  printing  the 
exercising  censorship  that  is  in-  Neosho  Daily  Democrat. 
compatible  with  the  principles  Anderson  gathered  the  news, 
of  free  government.”  helped  to  set  type,  sold  ads  and 

But  the  Star  editorial  added  often  helped  the  one  boy  deliver 
that  “whatever  the  legislature  the  papers. 

does,  the  Star  will  continue  in  From  this  humble  beginning 
its  long-established  policy  of  not  the  paper  developed  into  an  or- 
accepting  whisky  ads.”  ganization  employing  13  full- 

It  is  possible  that  some  papers  time  staff  members.  The  daily 


Looking  over  one  of  the  current  issues  of  the  Neosho  Doily  Democrat 
ore  three  generations  of  the  Anderson  family:  Left  to  right — James 
W.  Anderson,  assistant  editor;  Will  G.  Anderson,  founder  ond  vice- 
president,  and  James  G.  Anderson,  managing  editor. 


Schenectady 

Union-Star 

employs 

MICRO  PHOTO 

SERVICf  BUREAU 


Squires  to  Greece 

Washington  —  Leslie  A. 

newspaperman, 
now  in  has 

been  transferred  to  Athens, 

Greece,  as  Assistant  U.S.  Infor-  K 

mation  Officer.  His  most  recent 
post  was  at  San  Salvador. 

PHn,ADELPHiA — Mainly  because 

of^rotests  filed  by  the  Pennsyl-  ^  ‘ 

sodation,  anti-advertising  rules  if'J 

Md  regulations  adopted  by  the  ■**•****■*» 

State  Dental  Council,  a  govern- 

^nt  agency,  have  been  re-  The  new  home  of  the  Neosho  Daily  Democrat  covers  nearly  5,000 

square  feet.  It  is  air  conditioned. 
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AN  OFFER  TO  HUTCHINS 

ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  chanceUor  of 

the  University  of  Chicago,  had  his  day 
with  the  editorial  writers  last  week.  He 
chastized  them  severely  for  "what  you  did 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press.”  He  calied  a  spade 
a  spade  and  named  names  in  illustrating 
to  what  extent  the  Commission's  Report 
had  been  misunderstood,  misinterpreted 
and  misread.  Hutchins  implied  he  had 
written  the  report,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  man  who  could  deliver  an 
address  in  such  lucid  and  understandable 
terms  also  could  have  written  that  piece 
of  dense  prose  called  the  Commission’s 
Report. 

Hutchins  built  what  appeared  to  be  a 
good  case  for  himself  and  the  Commission 
before  the  editorial  writers.  He  rightly 
pointed  out  the  Commission  did  not  advo¬ 
cate  either  governmental  regulation  of  the 
press  or  a  system  of  self-reguiation,  as 
some  editorials  assumed.  He  said  the 
Commission  did  not  accuse  the  press  of 
any  conspiracy  to  suppress  or  distort  facts, 
which  some  papers  took  the  trouble  to 
deny.  He  reiterated  the  Commission,  and 
he,  advocated  continuation  of  private 
ownership  of  the  press.  He  denied  that 
members  of  the  Commission  were  “Reds” 
stating  they  were,  and  are,  all  authorities 
in  their  fields  and  as  intelligent  laymen 
were  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
press. 

Here,  it  seems  to  us,  Hutchins  makes 
his  first  basic  error.  "Do  you  suppose  that, 
if  a  commission  to  study  academic  free¬ 
dom  were  composed  largely  of  (newspa¬ 
permen).  .  .  any  teacher  who  pretended 
to  be  good  would  have  the  nerve  to  tell 
the  public  that  their  report  could  be  dis¬ 
regarded  because  they  were  a  bunch  of 
newspapermen  who  didn't  know  anything 
about  education? ’’  he  asks.  He  thought 
the  recent  President's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  failed  because  too  many 
of  it  members  were  educators. 

Now,  Hutchins  knows,  as  well  as  we 
do,  that  if  a  commission  of  newspapermen 
made  a  report  on  academic  freedom  the 
professors  and  teachers  might  not  “have 
the  nerve  to  tell  the  public”  the  study 
could  be  disregarded,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet 
they  wouldn’t  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

How  could  educators  who  have  spent 
years  at  their  profession,  expect  to  get  a 
fair,  comprehensive,  analytical  report  on 
education  from  a  group  of  laymen  who 
have  studied  it  only  a  year  or  two,  and  at 
that  only  sporadically? 

The  same  question  applies  to  any  re¬ 
port  on  the  newspaper  business  from  a 
group  of  educators  or  laymen. 

Hutchins  dislikes  the  way  newspaper¬ 
men  react  to  criticism,  but,  certainly, 
newspapermen  can  “take  it.”  Whenever 
anyone  takes  a  round-house  swing  at  the 
press  it  is  duly  reported  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  Only  infrequently  do  newspapers 
take  the  trouble  to  defend  themselves  in 
their  editorial  columns. 

Hutchins’,  and  the  Commission's,  second 
error  is  in  the  basic  assumptions  that  all 
publishers  are  reactionary;  that  they  “de¬ 
termine  which  persons,  which  facts,  which 
versions  of  facts  and  which  ideas  shall 


EDIT®RIAL 


Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O,  man, 
whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest:  for  wherein 
ihou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thy- 
-.elf;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same 
things. — Romans,  II;  I. 

reach  the  public;”  and  that  an  owner  who 
makes  "a  large  metropolitan  daily  the  re¬ 
flection  of  his  whims  and  fancies”  Is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

If  the  Commission  had  included  any  re¬ 
liable  newspapermen,  and  if  Hutchins 
knew  a  few  more  publishers,  they  would 
both  realize  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  not  reactionary  but  have  a  keen 
realization  of  their  publishing  responsi¬ 
bilities;  that  few  publishers  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  news  report  dealing  in  facts 
except  to  order  such  report  to  be  un¬ 
colored  and  unbiased;  and  that  only  a 
handful  of  publishers  make  their  newspa- 
p^s  the  tools  of  their  whims  and  fancies. 

Hutchins  states  “the  most  important  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Commission  is  that 
which  proposes  the  creation  of  a  new  inde¬ 
pendent,  continuing  agency  to  appraise 
the  performance  of  the  press  in  discharg¬ 
ing  its  responsibilities  for  public  enlight¬ 
enment.” 

There  hasn't  been  any  criticism  of  that 
proposal.  It's  probably  a  good  idea.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
spent  more  than  $200,000  in  two  years  on 
its  study,  where  is  the  money  coming  from 
to  make  it  “continuing"  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  a  year? 

For  obvious  reasons  it  can’t  be  accepted 
from  government.  It  is  doubtful  that  news¬ 
papermen  themselves  will  finance  it  be¬ 
cause  few  of  them  will  see  the  necessity 
for  it.  It  is  improbable  that  another 
"angel”  of  the  Luce  type  will  come  around. 

We  would  like  to  make  an  offer  to  Mr. 
Hutchins  which  would  cost  him  and  us  a 
few  dollars. 

Let's  jointly  set  up  this  agency  and  try 
it  for  one  year — two  meetings  at  six 
months’  intervals  each  for  one  full  day. 

You  pick  six  laymen  or  educators  and 
we'll  select  six  newspapermen  who  can 
sit  down  and  honestly  discuss  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  the  press  without  rancor. 
We’ll  ask  them  all  to  pay  their  own  trans¬ 
portation  to  Chicago  or  New  York  but 
we’ll  split  the  hotel  and  food  bills  with 
you,  Mr.  Hutchins. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  print  the  trans¬ 
cript  in  full,  or  edited  with  your  consent 
Or,  we’ll  publish  only  the  conclusions,  and 
you  can  write  that.  We’ll  split  the  print¬ 
ing  cost  with  you  and  distribute  it  free, 
or  we’ll  distribute  it  with  our  regular  is¬ 
sues  and  sell  extra  copies. 

What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Hutchins? 


\  I  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

I  THE  NATIONAL  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  at  its  second  annual  meeting  in 
Louisville  last  week  voted  to  draw  up  a 
"code  of  ethics  and  standards”  for  editorial 
pages.  The  drafting  committee,  yet  to  be 
named,  is  faced  with  a  monumental  task, 
and  probably  a  thankless  one,  yet  this 
jL.  move  is  a  healthy  indication  of  the  high 
ethical  standards  of  the  men  now  within 
the  organization.  This  decision,  and  the 
character  of  the  hard  work  they  put  into 
their  conference,  reveals  they  are  intent 
O,  man,  raising  the  level  of  editorial  pages, 

wherein  But  a  quick  and  deadly  trap  awaits  the 
lest  thy-  organization  if  its  committee  does  not  set 
he  game  its  course  unswervingly  toward  consider¬ 
ation  of  ethics  and  standards  alone. 

-  Every  NCEW  member  must  assume  at 

ler  who  the  outset  that  every  other  member  is 
the  re-  imbued  with  honesty,  integrity  and  sound 
’  Is  the  moral  purpose.  Every  member  must  fight 
he  rule.  for  the  right  of  every  other  member  to 
any  re-  hold  his  own  opinions  and  views, 
lutchins  If  they  don’t  and  if  this  search  for  a 
^  would  code  of  ethics  should  be  sidetracked  into 
>rity  of  something  that  would  permit  analysis  or 
a  keen  questioning  of  a  man’s  opinion,  or  point 
esponsi-  of  view,  or  even  his  logic,  then  this  organ- 
nything  ization  will  turn  into  a  cat  and  dog  fight, 
in  facts  At  the  recent  meeting  one  or  two  mem- 
be  un-  bers  thought  the  conference  should  discuss 
only  a  the  recent  election  and  its  relation  to  the 
[lewspa-  editorial  pages.  They  appeared  to  question 
fancies.  the  reasoning  of  those  present  who  sup- 
tant  re-  ported  Dewey.  Another  member  abruptly 
is  that  halted  the  brief  debate  with  the  state- 

w  inde-  ment:  “We  supported  Dewey  just  as  we 

ippraise  supported  A1  Smith,  another  loser.  We 
ischarg-  have  not  apologized  for  supporting  Smith 
enlight-  and  we  will  not  apologize  for  supporting 
Dewey.” 

of  that  No  member  of  this  Conference,  or  any 
!a.  But  other  journalistic  organization,  should 
mission  have  to  apologize  for  his  editorial  opinions 
ears  on  honestly  arrived  at. 
ng  from 

‘BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL' 

ccepted  IS  ALL  business  local?  Do  advertisers 
it  news-  have  to  sell  their  products  through  lo- 
>  it  be-  cal  media,  or  can  they  assume  the  United 
ecessity  States  Is  one  big  market  and  use  only  so- 
another  called  national  media? 
around.  Take  a  look  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
to  Mr.  iiig’s  recent  study  of  coffee  sales. 

[Id  us  a  Analyzing  the  Monthly  Grocery  Inven¬ 
tories  in  eight  markets,  the  Bureau  found 
and  try  only  four  coffee  brands  appearing  in  all 

at  six  markets  while  44  additional  brands  ap- 

day.  peared  in  one  market  each.  Twenty-one 

}rs  and  different  brands  placed  among  the  top  five 

ho  can  in  the  markets  covered  and  of  these  only 

>od  and  two  are  nationally  distributed.  That  leaves 

rancor.  two  national  brands  not  even  placing 

1  trans-  among  the  first  five  in  eight  markets.  Why? 

irk  but  The  local  or  regional  brand  uses  local 
Is  with  media — notably  newspaper  advertising.  It 

concentrates  its  sales  messages  like  a  rifle 
^  trans-  shot  to  the  spot  that  needs  it  most.  Too 

;onsent  large  a  percentage  of  the  national  brands 

ms,  and  advertising  message  is  scattered  tlirough 

»  print-  national  media  having  effect  of  a  shot^- 

it  free.  Or  as  someone  once  said,  the  comparison 
ular  is-  between  local  newspapers  and  national 

magazines  and  radio  is  as  a  cannon  is  to 
?  a  cap  pistol. 
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on  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  of  the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Daily  Jour- 

He  had  been  classified  and  lo-  nal  after  resigning  from  the 

cal  display  advertising  man-  one-man  United  ftess  bureau 

ager.  in  Herrin. 

John  Kessler,  Martin  Oster-  George  Kirksey,  former  Unit- 
-  berg  and  Raymond  Johnston  ed  Press  sports  writer,  has  pair- 

Plymouth  ( Ind. )  Ftlot-JV^»,  jjave  been  shifted  around  the  ed  with  John  Van  Cronkhite  to, 

id  Mrs.  Boys  celebrated  their  (business  departments  of  the  St.  form  a  new  advertising  agency 

ilden  wedding  anniversary  pj,„[  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  in  Houston,  Tex. 

Press.  Kessler  moved  from  Eric  Allen,  Jr.,  has  taken 
classified  to  display;  Osterberg  over  as  city  editor  of  the  Med- 

from  national  to  classified  and  /ord  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  after 

1  Johnston  from  advertising  con-  serving  the  past  three  years  as 

trol  to  national.  secretary  to  Oregon’s  governor. 

Elliott  Savoie  has  rejoined  He  has  been  United  Press  bu- 

the  display  advertising  depart-  reau  manager  in  Salem,  Ore., 

ment  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  has  been 

Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  after  with  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Asto- 

six  months  with  the  Grand  rian-Budget,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bul- 

Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald.  letin,  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 

fornian,  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  columnist,  is 
author  of  “The  San  Francisco 
Book.”  just  published  by 
Houghton-Mifllin  Co.  John  I 
Bruce,  Chronicle  city  editor, 
and  Robert  O’Brien,  columnist, 
have  had  books  published  \^th- 
in  recent  weeks  also. 

Neil  Morgan, 
radio  columnist, 
music 

drama  critic  for 
the  San  Diego  ■ 

(Calif.)  Jour- 


personal 

mention 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Nov.  24.  They  have  been  in  PAT  LriTELL 
newspaper  business  in  Indiana  nas  been  ap-  ■■■HHHjB 
since  1902.  Mrs.  Boys  wrote  the  pointed  Sun<my 
syndicated  column,  “The  Worn-  editor  of  the 
an  Reader,”  until  a  few  years 
a«o.  The  Pilot-News,  which 

dates  from  Jan.  2,  1947,  repre-  Star.  He  Is  a  ■B  W'l 

sents  a  merger  of  six  newspa-  graduate  In  mj  -J 

oers.  journalism  of  fB 

William  Randolph  Hearst  5?£‘®"and"*was 
donated  an  1854  California  fire-  M 

man’s  certificate  to  San  Fran-  ford  (  Ind  ) 
cisco’s  prequake  firefighting  col-  f,  M 

Uc«.n  .1  tte  M.  H  d.  ^oung 

Museum.  .  •  ,  charge  from  the  luttall 

Paul  A.  h^^iN,  publisher  of  army  in  19^,  he  has  been  a 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour-  g^r  staffer. 

Jo«PH  F.  Drury,  Jh.,  former 
United  Frees  staffer,  has  be- 
nunmission  by  Gov.  Kim  Sig  asslstont  to  the  piSblic  re- 

“•  ^  ,  ,  lations  director  of  Hearst  Maga- 

Harolo  G.  Long,  general  man-  zinM  Ino  - 

am-  nf  the  LethbHdoe  (Alta  )  “““•  er,  Peggy  White,  former  CBS 

d5L  Hewild  has  tSn  elected  Joseph  M.  Sheehan,  sports  staffer  in  New  York  City  and 
the  writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  wife  of  Paul  White,  Journal 

rloUtural  tostituteof  CaMdi^fn  oiMue*^  ffl?Welkera'^'^S  h 

FMOgnltion  of  his  many  years  Morgans  radio  column, 

of  work  as  agricultural  editor  America  Nov.  29.  Don  Lindsay,  formerly  with 

and  managing  editor  of  the  William  C.  Witt,  managing  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Herald  editor  ot  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Mountain  News,  is  a  newcomer 

Gordon  Gray,  Assistant  Sec-  }%  the  rim  of  the  Portlond 

reUry  of  the  Army  and  pub-  )^®  Vovemher  in  «  ?h  Journal  copy  desk. 

Usher  of  the  Winston-Salem  J®”*^  Armstrong  has  left  the 

(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  relies  Ills  rise  from  coal  miner  oeLake  (Ore.)  News-Guard  to 
has  been  elected  president  of  euitor.  become  assistant  Sunday  editor 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Chap-  J***  Scott  has  joined  the  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 
ter  ot  the  University  ot  North  Centralia  (Ill.)  Evening  Senti-  gonian. 

Carolina  Alumni  Association.  as  sports  editor,  succeeding  a 

Don  Wuller,  who  resigned.  ^ _  ^  ^ 

Bob  Piper  resigned  his  chores  HsprOSGIltatlVe  NaxnGd 
On  the  Business  Side  manager  of  the  Centralia  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 


— the  famed  comic 
strip  cop  that 
directs  shopping 
traffic — and  pays 
BIG  ad  profits! 


•  Run  with  a  full 
page  (or  section) 
of  sponsors  once  a 
week  or  every 
day — OR  as  in¬ 
dividual  ads! 


Really  Love  Him! 

And  that’s  not  auoosiiic.  The 
Indianapolie  Star  asked  youaasters 
at  2S  of  the  city  playarouada  about 
their  favorite  comics.  WILUE 
DEE  came  in  third  in  Tho  Star's 
list  of  comics,  and  SIXTH  amony 
all  comics  pubiisbed  in  tbe  three 
Indianapolis  newspapers.  IN 
THIRD  PLACE  AFTER  ONLY 
SIX  MfXSTHS  OF  PUBLlCA'nON! 
Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 


WIRE  FOR 
DETAILS  AND 
PROOFS  TODAY! 
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WlOfl. 

L.  B.  Tdster,  formerly  of  the 
Kally-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Jont  A.  Gralton  are  other  ad- 
Ationa  to  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star. 

Botolab  Van  Valxenbdbch, 
yently  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
«•»«»  advertising  staff,  has 
j^ed  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Tm«i-Union  ad  staff. 

Floyd  F.  Mellen  has  become 
an  a^unt  executive  with  Al¬ 
im  «  Reynolds,  Omaha,  Neb., 
advertising  firm,  after  18  years 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Media-Research  Director 
URBAN  H.  MOSS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  media  and 
research  with  Van  Sant,  Doug- 
dale  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  M.  Talbot  is  his  new 
assistant.  Moss  joined  the  agency 
in  1944  and  has  been  production 
manager  and  director  of  traffic 
and  personnel 

Federal  Treasurer 
M.  W.  WHISTON  is  now  trea¬ 
surer  of  Federal  Advertising. 
He  succeeds  George  G.  Dietrich, 
who  retired  last  June  after  30 
years  with  the  company.  Whis- 
ton  first  served  the  agency  as 
personnel  director. 

Mullen  Heads  Radio-TV 
JOHN  A.  MULLEN  has  become 
supervisor  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  copy  with  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles.  He  served  as 
radio  copy  chief  of  the  domestic 
division  OWI  during  the  war, 
and  most  recently  was  radio 
copy  director  of  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Shenfield. 
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Sproul  to  M-F 

EARL  E.  SPROUL  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Mitchell- 
Faust  Advertising,  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  the  new  business  de¬ 
partment.  Sproul  who  recently 
sold  his  own  advertising  agency, 
was  for  15  years  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union. 

Young.  Art  Director 
ROBERT  W.  YOUNG,  formerly 
of  Paris  &  Peart  and  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  is  now  an  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Duane  Jones  Co. 

C-M  Adds  6 

NEWCOMERS  to  Campbell- 
Mithun’s  Chicago  staff  are 
James  Beardsley,  copy  staff;  C. 
E.  Hentrich,  executive  staff; 
Minnie  Kaplan,  media  director; 
Ernst  Neubauer,  production  and 
traffic  manager;  John  Rutledge, 
public  relations  director;  and  A. 
E.  Wright,  copy  staff. 

Faces  &  Places 
DONALD  J.  SLATTERY,  JR., 
has  moved  to  the  copy  dept,  of 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger  .  .  . 
Robert  Diserens  is  an  account 
executive  with  Hewitt,  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather.  .  .  Marvin  R. 
Slay  has  switched  from  news- 
papering  to  Joseph  R.  Gerber 
Advertising,  Portland,  Ore.,  as 
account  executive.  .  .  Robert 
J.  Weill  has  resigned  from 
Lester  Harrison  to  join  Borland, 
Inc.,  as  account  executive.  .  . 
Courtland  P.  Dixon  of  Buchanan 
&  Co.  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  creative  man¬ 
agement  and  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
FOR  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  an  exhibition  of  water 
colors,  oils,  prints  and  drawings 
by  Benton  &  Bowles  employes 
was  held  recently  in  the  agency’s 
art  department  gallery. 

Ralph  Van  Buren  has  opened 
a  service  business,  known  as 
Ralph  Van  Buren,  specialist  in 
advertising  agency  administra¬ 
tion.  Offices  are  in  the  Chrysler 
building,  Manhattan. 

Gould-Lawrence-Schaar  is  a 
new  Los  Angeles  agency,  with 
offices  at  3757  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Delphine  V.  Humphrey,  libra¬ 
rian  of  McCann-Erickson,  and 
Rita  Allen,  librarian  of  Newell- 
Emmett,  were  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Advertising  Agency 
Librarians  at  the  council’s  last 
meeting. 

George  Willard  Freeman, 
Marschalk  &  Pratt  executive, 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  agency  to  teach  adver¬ 
tising  at  Rollins  College. 

Gerhart  for  ATT 
APPOINTMENT  of  Frank  C. 

Gerhart  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers  Sales  Oorp.,  effective  Dec.  1, 
has  been  announced  by  Robert 
G.  Marquardt,  vicepresident.  He 
will  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
recent  deaffi  of  Ro^rt  B.  Hud- 


0) 


"I  suppose  yours  is  turkey,  too?" 


dleston.  Gerhart  goes  to  ATF  ^liiv  Ollitd 

from  the  Champion  Paper  and  _  ^  i 

Fibre  Co.,  where  he  has  been  12  At  Roanoke  RapiOS 
years.  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  —  Guy 

M.  Leedy,  for  the  past  six 
Thayer  Switches  months  publisher  and  general 

TIFFANY  THAYER,  for  the  manager  of  the  Roanoke  Rapidi 
last  11  years  copywriter  at  J.  Herald  and  the  Herald  Printing 
Walter  Thompson,  has  joined  Co.,  Inc.,  has  resigned, 
the  creative  staff  of  Sullivan,  James  L.  W.  Wick  of  Niles,  0., 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.  vicepresident  of  the  corporation. 
Thayer  is  well  known  as  a  writ-  has  assumed  active  management 
er  of  popular  fiction.  of  the  company. 

Leedy,  former  general  mans- 
Reoua  Boosts  Tuna  ^er  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Daily 

HAROLD  P.  REQUA,  JR.,  for- 
merly  with  Armstrong,  Requa  ^ 

&  Associates,  of  San  Diego,  has 

been  appointed  advertising  and 

public-relations  director  of  the 

Sun  Harbor  Packing  Co.,  of  the  ®®*  j 

same  city,  one  of  the  nation's  nad  been  published  as  a 

leading  cknners  of  tuna.  The 

agency  will  continue  to  service  organization  purchas^ 

the  sin  Harbor  account.  ‘^e  paper  more  than  a  year  ago 

William  P.  Schramm,  adver-  Carroll  L.  Wilson, 

tising  director  of  AR&A  for  two 

and  a  half  years,  succeeds  Re-  ARF  NainsS  TwO 

qua  in  the  partnership,  which 

now  is  known  as  the  Armstrong-  Wew  L/lTGCtOrS 

Scramm  Co.  Election  of  Albert  Brown  of 

Best  Foods,  Inc.,  and  Fergus 
Cleveland  a  VP  Mead  of  Buchen  Co.  to  fte 

a  ?Sres?de?t"^oi  veft^in°g  Research  FouHdafiot 

Robert  F.  Branch*^ Advertising  IJfan'oMs  A^Sy^ 

cfrRoblr?  ’F"  been  with  the  ad- 

Col  Robert  F.  Branch,  presi-  ^g^tising  department  of  Best 

Cleveland  lormerlv  vice-  about  20  years.  He  was 

president  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  ar^^94^“^®^e®iy*t?easi?rer  ^ 
and  at  one  time  advertising 

manager  of  Cheney  Brothers,  is  ^ 

widely  known  in  the  textile,  ^^*°Iif\^i*'ui2n®vicenresident 
apparel  and  decorating  Held,. 

r..nk.e.D  chalrmun  of  the  Central  Council 

Jpluiclc  Elected  -  of  the  American  Association  of 

BERT  W.  JOHNCK  of  Young  &  Advertising  Agencies. 

Rubicam  has  been  elected  ■ 

McDevill  Appointed 

ern  California.  He  succeeds  The  Trenton  (N.  .T.)  Timw 
Jack  Cummings,  of  Harrington,  and  Sunday  Times-Advertu^ 
Whitney  &  Hurst,  president  since  have  appointed  George  A. 
the  organization’s  founding  Devitt  Co.  as  advertising  re^ 
nearly  two  years  ago.  resentative  in  the  national  new- 
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Frances  Gifford  models  Howard  Greer  originol. 


Apparel  industry  booms  in  Los  Angeles 
.  .  .  it's  America's  third  largest  market! 


Amenca  is  7noving  West  ...  to  stay!  The  “Made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia”  label  on  a  variety  of  sportswear,  bathing  suits,  men’s 
and  boys’  clothes,  etc.,  has  created  sales  excitement  all  over 
the  country.  More  than  a  thousand  factories  in  Los  Angeles 
County  are  now  turning  out  apparel.  The  industry  employs 
27,990  persons;  pays  them  over  15  million  a  year.  “Something 
wonderful  happens  when  you  wear  clothes  from  California!” 
is  the  industry’s  slogan.  And  we  say,  “Something  wonderful 
happens  to  your  sales  picture  when  you  advertise  in  America’s 
Third  Largest  Market  .  .  .  especially  when  you  advertise  in 
The  Times  . .  .  delivered  to  more  homes  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  West!” 

Circulation — ABC  Audit  Report  for  twelve  months  ending  March  31.  1948:  Daily,  401,111;  Sunday,  773,72$. 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  10$  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
Times  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal¬ 
ly  yses,  buying  habits,  routes. 
’  etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  "Los  Angeles  — 
City  tVitfiout  Limits!'  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 
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Binghamton  Sun  Gets 
Results  With  Mail 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  TWO-FOLD  program  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  in  mail  promotion: 
(1)  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  renewals;  (2)  to 
contact  every  non-subscriber  in 
the  territory. 

Time  was  when  the  Sun  had 
a  field  force  that  collected  all 
renewals  from  subscribers  in 
the  field.  These  men  kept  a 
record  of  expiration  dates  and 
planned  their  work  so  that  they 
could  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
each  subscriber  at  about  the 
time  the  subscription  was  to  ex¬ 
pire.  These  men  also  solicited 
new  business. 

Direct  Moil  Helpful 

The  Sun  paid  such  solicitors  a 
salary  and  gave  them  car  ex¬ 
penses.  The  only  notice  of  ex¬ 
piration  was  a  postcard  sent  to 
the  subscriber  with  the  date  of 
expiration  on  it.  The  men  fol¬ 
lowed  up  and  obtained  the  re¬ 
newals. 

When  the  war  came  along, 
gasoline  rationing  forced  the 
Sun  to  change  to  another  sys¬ 
tem,  according  to  Arket  C. 
Lewis,  Sun  circulation  manager. 
“When  we  could  no  longer  send 
men  into  the  field,  we  started 
using  Re-Plyo  letters  and  need¬ 
less  to  say  we  were  amazed  at 
the  results.” 

The  Sun  has  since  perfected  a 
renewal  promotion  program  by 
mail  that  gets  such  renewals 
economically  and  efficiently. 
The  Sun  now  sends  out  a  letter 
to  subscribers  two  weeks  before 
expiration  and  another  letter 
one  week  before  expiration 
date.  A  check  on  renewals 
shows  that  the  paper  gets  better 
than  75%  of  renewals  on  these 
two  letters. 

Keep  After  'Em 

“Since  we  don’t  stop  long  term 
subscriptions  on  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration,  but  carry  them  three 
months  we  then  follow  up  the 
first  two  letters  with  another 
letter  two  weeks  before  we  are 
going  to  stop  the  paper,”  ex¬ 
plained  Lewis,  “and  if  we 
haven’t  received  the  renewal  by 
this  time  we  send  out  another 
letter  on  the  day  we  stop  the 
paper. 

“To  those  who  have  not  yet 
renewed  their  paper  we  send  an¬ 
other  letter  30  days  after  we 
have  stoimed  the  paper.  On 
this  final  letter  we  usually  get 
about  a  7%  return,  as  we  feel 
that  it  pays  to  send  out  at  least 
five  letters  before  we  give  up 
on  getting  a  renewal." 

Admitting  the  Sun  is  a  “die 
hard”  in  the  matter  of  not  let¬ 
ting  a  subscriber  get  away  from 
them.  Lewis  explained  how  the 
paper  then  starts  to  treat  such 
expirations  as  potential  sub¬ 
scribers — along  with  non-sub¬ 
scribers — as  follows: 

“We  have  a  system  whereby 
every  family  in  the  territory 
that  we  serve  gets  at  least  one 


letter  a  year  asking  them  to 
subscribe  to  the  best  morning 
paper  in  the  territory.  We 
change  the  copy  in  these  letters 
as  often  as  we  see  that  they  are 
not  pulling  at  least  2V&%. 
While  this  may  seem  like  a 
small  return  let  me  remind  you 
that  it  is  25  new  subscribers  for 
every  1,000  letters  that  we  mail 
out  and  we  feel  that  it  is  very 
definitely  worth  going  after. 

Letter  Pulls  Any  Day 

“We  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  experience 
that  some  of  the  experts  have 
had  regarding  mailing  days  and 
it  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  area 
that  they  serve  but  in  our  ter¬ 
ritory  a  letter  mailed  on  Thurs¬ 
day  seems  to  pull  just  as  good 
as  the  one  mailed  on  Monday. 

“\hien  we  first  started  send¬ 
ing  out  box-holder  letters  we 
thought  that  in  order  to  save 
time  we  would  use  a  post  office 
permit  and  have  it  printed  on 
the  letter  instead  of  using  a 
stamp  but  we  soon  found  that 
a  letter  with  a  stamp  on  it 
brought  in  much  better  results 
so  we  now  stamp  each  letter 
with  a  precancell^  stamp.  We 
also  tri^  various  color  schemes 
and  have  found  out  that  the 
color  and  general  appearance  of 
your  letter  play  a  big  part  in 
the  returns  that  you  get. 

“We  have  finally  decided  that 
the  colors  that  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  us  are  a  green  back¬ 
ground  with  red  and  black  type 
in  the  letter.  We  also  use  a 
green  envelope  and  find  it  much 
better  than  a  white  one. 

“In  a  further  effort  to  reach 
those  who  can’t  seem  to  be 
reached  by  mail  we  have  hired 
a  man  to  solicit  on  a  straight 
commission.  He  only  gets  paid 
for  the  new  business  that  he 
brings  in  and  when  he  picks  up 
a  renewal  as  he  often  does  we 
don’t  pay  him  anything  for  it. 
While  it  is  still  too  early  to 
know  how  he  is  going  to  do,  he 
is  able  to  make  a  pretty  decent 
living  on  his  job,  on  a  straight 
commission  basis.” 

Motor  Route  Enterprise 

RURAL  motor  route  newspaper 

carriers  can  make  big  money 
while  working  short  hours. 

That’s  the  belief  of  Ed  Lynn 
of  Beverly  Shores,  Ind.,  and 
every  day  he  proves  it.  Three 
years  ago  he  became  a  rural 
carrier  for  the  nearby  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  Newt-DUpatch.  In 
time  he  added  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newt  and  Herald- American  to 
his  “line.”  In  his  three-hour 
daily  stint  he  covered  80  miles 
and  reached  260  subscribers. 

His  income  was  adequate  un¬ 
til  it  became  time  to  send  his 
son  to  college.  Then  he  hit  on 
the  first  of  his  extra-income 
ideas. 

With  time  to  burn,  he’d  spent 
lots  of  it  talking  to  folks  on 


his  route.  He  learned  they  often 
forgot  to  take  dry  cleaning  into 
town.  Ed  offered  to  do  it  for 
a  slight  fee.  Contacting  a  clean¬ 
ing  firm,  they  promised  him  a 
commission  on  all  work  he 
brought. 

With  that  assured,  he  began 
going  after  business.  He  col¬ 
lected  one-fourth  of  his  paper 
route  each  Monday.  lliat 
brought  him  in  contact  with  55 
or  60  housewives  on  a  day  they 
were  remembering  cleaning  that 
had  to  be  done. 

Recently,  he  added  laundry 
and  shoe  repair  to  his  services. 
With  all  these,  he  still  keeps  his 
hours  down  to  four  a  day. 

Herb  Gilmore,  News-Dispatch 
circulation  manager,  no  longer 
worries  about  whether  he’ll  be 
able  to  keep  Ed.  “I  couldn’t 
pry  him  off  that  route  now,” 
Gilmore  said. 

Dixie  Papers  Raise 

DIXIE  newspapers  continue  to 

lead  the  way  in  a  “new 
round”  of  home  delivery  rate 
increases.  Latest  among  these 
are  Atlanta’s  two  dailies,  the 
Conttitution  and  the  Journal, 
each  having  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  cents  a  week. 
The  two  papers  are  now  getting 
40  cents  a  week,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Street  sale  prices  remain 
at  five  cents  daily  and  15  cents 
Sunday. 

The  Columbut  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  newspapers  have  also 
raised  their  rates  a  nickel  a 
week,  making  it  40  cents  weekly. 

Likewise,  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Ttcin  City 
Sentinel  have  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  from  10  to  15  cents  on 
the  Sunday  Journal.  New  home 
delivery  rates  are  35  cents  a 
week,  morning  or  evening  and 
Sunday,  and  55  cents  a  week 
for  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

Service  Is  Keystone 
SERVICE  Is  the  keystone  to  cir¬ 
culation  gains,  according  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  “Spokes¬ 
man,”  weekly  bulletin  for  L.A. 
Times  dealers.  “What  makes 
circulation  go  up  or  down?” 
asked  Ray  Marx,  Times  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  pointing  out 
that  obviously  there’s  more  to 
selling  newspapers  than  just 
selling  effort. 

Citing  such  factors  as  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  population, 
momentousness-of-the-news,  en¬ 
tertainment,  competition,  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  social  conditions, 
geographical  limitations,  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  and 
typographical  dress  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  circulation  growth, 
Marx  added:  “The  keystone  to 
circulation  principles  is  service. 
.  .  .  Circulation  growth  may  be 
hampered  or  aided  by  any  one 
factor,  but  service  can  be  the 
deciding  factor.” 

^^dwest  Sets  Dates 

C3IAiR!LES  B.  CLEAVER,  St. 

Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch, 
president  of  the  Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
announces  that  the  34th  annual 
convention  of  the  association 
will  be  held  Feb.  26,  27  and  28 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach. 


Ohio  Carriers 
Average  $6.15 
Weekly  Profit 

Columbus,  O. — Results  of 
year-long  survey  of  carrier  or 
ganization  activities  coodueW 
by  the  Ohio  Circulation  MiT 
agers  Association  have  been  aa- 
nounced. 

A  total  of  89  out  of  the  H 
dailies  in  Ohio,  participated  h 
the  survey,  which  showed  thd 
more  than  54,000  morning, 
ning  and  Sunday  carriers  wm 
employed  by  all  Ohio 
during  the  year. 

The  “Little  Merchant”  plan  g 
selling  newspapers  wholesale  (i 
boys  is  used  by  91%  of  ^ 
papers,  the  report 
and  carriers  averaged  |6.1S  p« 
week. 

The  survey  further  reveskd 
that  25,273  newspapeiboys  win 
guests  at  theater  parties  or  pie 
nics,  or  received  Christinas  cUb . 
without  any  special  service  aj 
subscription  requirements  OMpt 
newspapers  also  sponsored  b«|4 
ball  or  basketball  leagues  tel 
921  boys.  i 

To  further  assist  boys  taf 
maintaining  good  grades  in 
school  work  19  college  sch^l 
ships  were  awarded  last  year  A 
Ohio  newspapers,  the  survH 
showed.  j 

The  report  was  made  M 
Smith  Witter,  Canton  Repoil 
tory,  heading  a  committee  com 

gosed  of  James  J.  Monisfli 
ayton  Journal-Herald;  Leifl 
F.  Mottice,  Columbut  CitteH 
and  Ed  M.  Martin  of  the  Om 
Newspaper  Association.  "W.  Ji* 
Creagar,  Ohio  State  Jours^ 
Columbus,  who  is  CCMA  see 
retary,  also  assisted  with  te 
survey  which  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ohio  Nevr 
paper  Association. 

■ 

Air- Age  Plan  May  Top 
Nevtr  Story  Sources 

Hundreds  of  “foreign  corre 
spondents”  within  a  newquiper 
community  was  envision^  as 
one  of  the  possible  results  of 
“The  Air-Age  Neighbor  Move¬ 
ment,”  by  its  founder,  Howard 
G.  Kurtz,  Jr.,  of  Forest  Hiili 
N.  Y. 

Kurtz’  program,  which  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  calls 
for  community  groups — such  u 
Rotary,  Boy  Scouts,  YMOA'i- 
to  write  airmail  letters  to  chap¬ 
ters  in  foreign  countries.  With 
the  letters  are  sent  International 
Reply  Coupons,  purchased  witt 
dollars,  which  can  be  exchangri 
at  foreign  post  offices  for  air 
mail  stamps. 

Several  newspapers  are  pluf 
ging  the  program  already. 
newi:paper  helps  tie  the  whole 
community  together,  as  each 
group  carries  on  its  Air-A|e 
Neighbor  prograun  .  .  .  (soo^ 
there  will  be  a  constant  flow  ol 
interesting  news  items  froffl 
abroad  coming  back  to  each 
group,  and  finding  their 
to  the  newspaper.  These 
be  on  the  spot  stories  of  lOfJ 
eign  communities,  with  •  wc** 
angle,”  Kurtz  explained. 
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Your  Train-Coach  Ticket 
buys  more  luxury  today! 


You  go  by  fast  streamliner,  settled  deeply  in  your  own  reclining  chair.  The  smart,  gay  new 
cars  are  air-conditioned,  spotless,  and  restful.  Windows  are  wider . . .  lighting  is  indirect . . . 
washrooms  are  more  spacious.  Many  new  cars  provide  separate  smoking  compartments,  deep 
shelves  for  your  personal  luggage.  Snack  bars,  cafeterias,  or  grill  sections  prepare  quick  and 
thrifty  meals.  You’re  whisked  along  in  a  new  world  of  low<ost  luxury.  Confident  you’ll  be  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time — sure  of  your  safety. 

The  Railroad’s  vast  modernization  program  is  in  full  swing.  New  QX.C  built  cars, 
both  freight  and  passenger,  are  being  placed  in  service  daily.  They’ll  help  keep  America  first 
in  standard  of  living  . . .  first  in  standard  of  Railroading. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

"■LANTS  INi  BERWICK.  PA  .  CHICAGO.  ILL..  DETROIT.  MICH..  HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 
MADISON.  ILL..  MILTON.  PA..  ST.  CHARLES.  MO..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  WILMINGTON.  DEL 

CAR  BUILDERS  TO  A  MERICA’S  RAILROADS 


acc 


Edson  Pays  Hat 
To  Editor  Who 
Hit  Bullseye 


Hollywood.  Harman  went  back 
to  the  ranch  and  finally  came 
up  with  a  strip  called  “Bronc 
Peeler.”  It  succeeded  for  awhile, 
then  he  went  broke. 

An  Eastern  publisher,  who 
knew  Harman's  fine  work  in 
oils,  brought  him  East  to  illus* 
trate  a  serious  book.  The  book 
is  not  finished  yet,  but  out  of 
the  deal  came  the  Red  Ryder 
and  Little  Beaver  books.  The 
strip  resold  to  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  syndicates  in  1938, 

Bunycm  Warns  Hunters 
ALL  through  the  press  in  the 
deer  country  of  the  Midwest 
Clyde  Yeadon’s  “Mighty  Bun- 
yan,”  for  release  Dec.  15  by  Bell 

Syndicate,  is  appearing  in  two  _ 

and  three-column  editorial  car-  ice  Washington  A 

toons.  ( See  El&P,  Sept.  4,  p.  40. )  correspondent, 

Bunyan  is  pictured  standing  who  conducted 
over  a  hunter,  accidentally  shot  a  pre-election 
by  other  hunters.  poll  of  150 

“You  can’t  put  your  tag  on  Southern  newspapers.  Eckl  ij 
him.  boys!”  says  Bunyan.  editor  of  the  Florence  Timet  and 

The  idea  was  originally  sug-  the  Sheffield  -  Tuscambia  Tri- 
gested  at  a  United  Press  liters’  Cities  Daily  in  the  Muscle  Shoals 
conference  at  Houghton.  Mich.,  area. 

where  one  of  the  discussion  top-  His  prediction  was  300  elec- 
ics  was  “How  can  newspapers  toral  votes  for  Truman,  211  tot 
help  prevent  the  annual  death  Dewey,  11  for  Thurmond  and 
toll  from  deer-hunting?”  none  for  Wallace.  The  final  re- 

Reprints  run  into  the  thou-  turns  gave  Truman  304,  Dewey 
sands,  with  requests  coming  189,  Thurmond  38,  Wallace  0. 
from  as  far  away  from  Yeadon’s  The  other  editors  who  correct- 
Ironwood,  Mich.,  studio  as  Alas-  ly  predicted  Truman  victory 
ka.  Cape  Cod  and  Texas.  were;  Ben  F.  Weir,  publisher  of 

the  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail; 
Ernest  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Brownwood  ( Tex. )  Bulleti* 
Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and 
O.  E.  Jones,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard 
These  editors  were  presented 
with  engraved  Certificates  of 
Award,  Degree  of  Supreme 
Phophet. 

Eckl  said  he  couldn't  tell  what 
“system”  he  used. 

“One  of  the  reasons  I  always 
felt  President  Truman  would 

_ ^ _  win,”  he  said,  “was  because  of 

publisher  the  Dixiecrat  movement,  which 
rs.  Miguel  was  a  joke  to  many  intelligent 
lirector.  Southerners. 


University  Polls 
Opinion  on  Comics 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


ROLE  of  comics  as  an  influence  From  Real  Life 
on  ^erican  life  patterns,  niqt  ONLY  is  Fred  Harman, 

creator  of  the  “Red  Ryder” 

Ul*  ^  strip,  now  being  syndicated  by 

versity  the  Department  of  Com-  MCNaught  Syn- 

municfttions.  DICATE  a  r  a  n  1 

First  of  a  series  of  reports  on  c  o  w  b  o  v  but 

what  NYU  learned  about  Amer-  .SB  » 

lean  attitudes  toward  comics  is  characters  in  his 

currently  released  by  Puck,  the  Shave  or 

IH  ®  real-life 

Findings  of  NYU^s  field  crews, 

which  did  not  begin  sampling  Harman  runs 

until  after  eight  months  of  g  "anTh  at  Pa- 

study  of  the  best  methods,  sup-  «osa  Sorines 

Colo.,  that  is  de- 

the  report  says.  siened  strictlv 

Four  out  of  every  five  urban  signed  strictly 

adults  read  comics.  „  the 

Reading  is  widespread  among  Harman  comfort.  On  the 
all  levels  of  society. 

People  who  read^  comics  sen-  ranch  is  the  horse.  Thunder. 
eralW  spend  more  S  listen-  heroine  of  the  strip,  was 

iM  to  the  Harman’s  boyhood  sweetheart, 

i^gazines,  and  kttend  Zrl  '^“DmeheTs”'"*  oi 

'"oily  ‘Sne  ^^five'^JduUs  Si  stripT  Harman's 
lievli  cu^fnrpd  Mrs.  Gertrude  Larsen.  She  can 

Se  dl  not  rea^  cii^fes  ®  brand  a  cow.  rope  a  steer  runs 

is^unlalolibird'iSosU^ow^^^^^^^  ^11-  oZ^oxllTiUto  S  t'lrrftory  WeC  Letter 

imlifferMt  *and  "^any  a  cowboy  wouldbe  poker  of  a  multigraphed  release  by 

thiir  an  ^  '  qualified  piay'r  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  associate 

Th#.  u,  ^cc  Hanlon,  the  cartoon’s  professor  at  Medill  School  of 

report  avers  ^at  adults  lowdown  character,  is  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni- 

l5?ertaiirnt®  r°J  ^rom  lilZ  tZ  Harmfn  with-  versity.  Evanston.  Ill. 

faxf tiol  Tftp’r  Iv'  holds  the  name  in  deference  to 

pressed  theSselws  as  intrigued  reJ»‘‘ves  who  still  live  in  the  School  Established 

by  story  and  realistic  plot.  area.  Guadalajara,  Mex.  —  Some 

In  NYU  Curricula  Little  Beaver  Added  170  Mexican  newspaperboys  are 


you  can’l  afford  to  overlook  appear 
weekly  in  the  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  ClaRHifled  Ada.  Start  read- 
inr  and  reapinr  now. 
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another  ’1600 
shot  away! 


Every  time  a  16-inch  gun  was  fired  during  World  War  II, 
$1600  went  up  in  smoke  and  flame.  Every  major  bombing  raid 
shot  away  millions  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold 
millions  for  each  of  the  atomic  terrors  that  fell  on  Japan. 

No  good  American  questioned  the  need  for  this  ras/  expendi¬ 
ture  .  . .  those  millions  of  war  dollars  helped  destroy  a  threat 
that  had  to  be  destroyed  if  freedom  itself  were  to  live. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  left  with  a  $250  billion 
debt,  and  that  this  debt  is  largely  responsible  for  the  danger¬ 
ous  situation  facing  us  today.  //  »  a  si/ttation  where  our  dollars 
are  becoming  worth  less  and  less,  prices  rising  higher  and  higher 
and  where  our  savings,  our  insurance  and  our  social  security  are 
shrinking  sharply  in  value 

We  paid  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  we  went 
along.  The  other  two-thirds  was  paid  with  money  that  you 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  loaned  to  the  government.  This  Jlood  oj 
war  dollars  was  immediately  spent  and  thus  placed  in  circula¬ 
tion,  As  a  result,  the  amount  oj  money  in  circulation  today, 
not  counting  that  in  banks,  it  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
just  bejore  the  war. 


This  is  one  reason  why  the  problem  oj  reducing  our  gigantic 
war  debt  is  one  oj  the  most  serious  our  government  jaces  today, 

Evety  payment  made  on  our  war  debt  helps  to  reduce  the  over¬ 
supply  of  money  and  to  make  each  remaining  dollar  worth  more. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  billions  of  war  dollars  still 
in  circulation  are  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  The  dollars  spent  jor 
war  were  spent  jor  DESTRUCTION  instead  oj  jor  PRODUC¬ 
TION,  They  produced  nothing  in  the  way  of  goods  that 
people  want  and  need. 

So  we  have  an  ovcrsupply  of  money  and  an  undersupply  of 
many  things  pc-ople  want  to  buy  with  that  money.  As  long 
as  this  remains  true,  prices  for  these  things  will  stay  high 
and  go  higher. 

Here,  then  are  two  things  oj  vital  importance  to  all  oj  ns  today. 
First,  a  government  that  will  not  continue  to  increase  the  supply 
oj  money  by  going  deeper  into  debt,  but  that  will  hold  its  spend¬ 
ing  below  its  income.  Second,  a  determined  e^ort  on  the  part 
oj  everyone  in  industry  ,  ,  ,  management  and  workers  alike  ,  ,  , 
to  increase  PRODUCTION  and  help  the  supply  oj  GOODS 
catch  up  with  the  supply  oj  MONEY, 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


NO.  2  IN  A  SERIES— '‘WHAT  WrftE  UP  AGAINST* 

This  is  the  second  in  a  short  series  of  messages  published  by  Republic 
Steel  in  an  effort  to  put  into  plain  language  some  facts  about  the 
conditions  we  all  face  today,  why  we  are  facing  them  and  what  can 
be  done  about  them.  The  thi  rd  in  the  series:  "SOLD  ...  To  the  Highest 
Bidder"  will  appear  shortly.  We  hope  that  you  wilt  watch  for 
these  messages,  read  them  and  pass  them  along  to  your  friends. 
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Fitz;  ‘Bullets  Whistled 
Through  Hotel  Nightly’ 


By  leones  L.  Collings 

TOM  (Fitz)  Fitzsimmons,  a 

smaller  edition  of  Pat  O’Brien 
in  appearance,  was  sitting  in  his 
Manhattan  Hotel  apartment 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Bea¬ 
trice  Campriani,  niece  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Enrica  Di  Borbone  of 
Sicily. 

The  Associated  Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  recently  back  from  21 
months  in  Palestine,  twirled  a 
wicked-looking  Arabian  dagger 
while  he  talked.  His  lovely 
Italian  bride  of  three  months 
Just  twirled  a  smile  or  two. 

“I’m  glad  to  be  out  of  there," 
he  said,  “because  the  situation 
was  so  tough  for  photographers. 
You  never  knew  which  direction 
bullets  were  coming  from. 

“Nightly,  machine  gun  bullets 
whistled  through  my  hotel  win¬ 
dow  as  a  result  of  the  fighting 
between  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
Jerusalem.  I  was  shot  at  some 
50-60-80  times.” 

And  once,  he  said,  an  Arab 
sniper  nearly  took  his  head  off. 
“I  couldn't  hear  for  two  hours.” 

Jut-Jawed  Target 

In  spite  of  being  the  frequent 
victim  of  target  practice  from 
both  sides,  he  and  his  associates 
never  carried  a  gun,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“After  all,  “Fitz  said,  “we 
were  correspondents  and 
couldn't  carry  them,  according 
to  international  agreement.  Be¬ 
sides.  we  might  have  been  shot 
If  we  had  been  caught  packing 
one.” 

The  jut-jawed,  stocky,  34- 
year-old  AP  man  used  the  word 
correspondents  advisedly.  He 
came  to  the  warring  factions 
by  way  of  Rome.  Belgrade. 
Paris,  Frankfort,  Munich,  Vi¬ 
enna  and  Budapest,  and  when 
he  arrived  in  Palestine  he  found 
he  had  to  serve  as  his  own  re¬ 
porter,  as  did  the  other  photog¬ 
raphers. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.”  he  said, 
“in  the  foreign  field  the  pho¬ 
tographer  must  be  his  own  re- 
1  porter,  not  only  in  Palestine  but 
eversrwhere.  He  must  rely  on 
his  own  judgment,  do  his  own 
leg  work  and  have  full  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  a  story’s  value.” 

Fitz  concentrated  on  refugee 
ships.  He  covered  1#  of  them. 

“We  were  hampered  at  first 
by  British  security  precautions,” 
he  said.  “We  had  to  stay  back 
a  certain  distance  from  the 
gangplank,  which,  of  course, 
made  it  imi>ossible  for  close- 
ups. 

“The  American  photographers 
fought  this  and  later  were  grant¬ 
ed  the  privilege  of  getting  up 
closer. 

“But  I  honestly  can’t  criti¬ 
cize  the  British  soldiers  or  their 
government  during  the  closing 
'  months  of  the  mandate.  The 
I  British  had  only  one  thought: 

Leave  Palestine  and  the  peoples 
j  involved  there  to  their  own 


methods  of  solving  their  pre¬ 
dicament. 

“I  also  feel  that  the  killing  of 
Bernadotte  was  unnecessary. 
The  count  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  bring  peace  to  Pales¬ 
tine.” 

Both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews, 
he  said,  were  fair  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  correspondents,  even 
though  they  slowed  down  the 
transmission  of  pictures. 

“The  problem  of  transmis¬ 
sion,”  he  pointed  out,  “was  bad 
enough  as  it  was  without  this 
interference. 

“It  took  seven  hours  to  get 
pictures  from  the  front  lines. 
We  had  to  drive  over  a  boiling- 
hot  desert  to  the  cable  head  at 
Amman,  the  capital  of  Trans 
Jordan,  where,  after  the  film 
was  processed  in  a  steaming 
darkroom,  it  was  turned  over  for 
censorship  by  Trans  Jordan  and 
the  Arab  Legion  authorities  and 
then  transmitted  to  London  by 
the  British  Cables  &  Wireless 
Co. 

“After  this,  the  original  neg¬ 
atives  and  captions  were  sent 
by  air  to  Cairo,  where  they 
often  were  held  up  for  three  or 
four  days  for  re-censorship  by 
Egyptian  authorities. 

“Some  negatives  were  taxied 
250  miles  to  Damascus,  Syria, 
where  they  were  placed  aboard 
flights  to  London  and  the  U.S. 
Often,  too,  they  were  detained 
by  S3rrian  censorship.” 

Inexpensive  Censorshipitis 

This  censorshipitis,  however, 
didn’t  cause  much  loss  other 
than  time.  “We  had  very  few 
photo  packages  missing,”  says 
FiU. 

What  was  the  social  life  like? 

He  smiled  at  his  wife. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “the  food 
was  lousy,  accommodations  poor 
and  there  were  no  movies  or 
theaters  where  I  spent  my  time. 
Hell,  there  wasn’t  any  social 
life.” 

It  was  all  work,  he  added. 
And  all  traveling  when  not  on 
actual  assignment. 

“While  covering  the  Arabs 
and  Jews,  both  before  and  after 
the  war.”  he  said,  “I  averaged 
about  200  miles  dally  on  the 
road.  We  rode  to  our  assign¬ 
ments  In  armored  cars.” 

Fitz  pierced  the  rug  with  a 
hard  thrust  of  the  dagger,  as 
though  to  emphasize  his  remark. 

“Yes,”  he  repeated,  “I  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  there.” 

Someone  became  solicitous 
about  the  rug. 

"Oh.  don’t  worry  about  it,” 
Fitz  shrugged.  “We’re  leaving 
this  hotel  tomorrow,  and  I’ll  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  here,  too.  Fm 
going  brcAe — the  damned  place 
costs  $200  a  month.”  ^ 

Big  Town,  Big  Hearts 
BIG  TOWN  (Bianhattan)  pho¬ 
tographers  have  big  hearts. 

This  was  proved  again  last 


Fits  tries  on  the  official  headdress 
of  the  Arob  Legion  in  his  hotel 
room.  He  wore  this  while  serving 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  Poles- 
tine. 

week  when  many  of  them 
pitched  in  to  buy  a  new  camera 
for  a  fellow  photographer  and 
former  picture  executive  who’s 
having  a  tough  time  getting  lo¬ 
cated. 

Several  of  the  guys  who  don’t 
know  this  man  too  well  have 
already  given  $5  apiece. 

Ernie  SLsto  of  the  New  York 
Times  conceived  the  idea  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  collection. 

Said  the  executive  when  told 
what  was  being  done,  “Gee, 
that’s  swell,  but  I  want  to  pay 
them  back.” 

Says  Ernie:  “The  boys  don’t 
want  him  to  pay  them  back.  All 
they  want  is  for  him  to  get  back 
on  his  feet.” 

Nichols  Is  Fixed 

BILL  NICHOLS,  San  Francisco 

Call-Bulletin  staffer,  didn’t 
have  a  picture  worth  the 
nearest  basket  when  the  second 
quarter  of  the  San  Francisco 
Forty-Niner  —  Chicago  Rocket 
football  game  started. 

He  was  worried,  but  Frankie 
Albert,  49er  quarterback, 
cheered  him  up. 

“Stay  right  here,”  Albert  said. 
“I’ll  fix  you  up.  I’ll  pass  to 
Hal  Shoener,  who  in  turn  will 
lateral  to  Forrest  Hall  just  about 
six  yards  out  from  here.” 

Bill  stayed  put,  and,  just  as 
promised,  got  a  shot  of  a  35- 
yard  scoring  play — Albert  to 
Shoener  to  Hall. 


CLINE  SYSTtM  , 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  400We»t  Mod  ton  S» 
New  York  220  Eo»t  42nd  Str«et 
Son  Frur^citco  410  Bwth  Street 


Press  Photographers  Ball 
PLANS  are  being  completed  for 
the  20th  annual  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Ball,  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  and  to 
be  held  Feb.  4  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  This  year,  the  public 
is  invited  to  submit  pictures  ot 
girls  who  want  to  be  chosen 
Queen  of  the  Ball.  Formerly, 
only  models  and  show  girls  were 
considered. 

Gough  Gets  Prize 
In  the  first  annual  "British 
News  Pictures  of  the  Year”  com¬ 
petition,  a  member  of  an  Am¬ 
erican  agency  won  top  honors 
in  the  news  division.  'The  con¬ 
test  is  sponsored  by  the  En^- 
clopedia  Britannica  Book  of  tte 
Year. 

The  top  prize  in  the  news 
category  went  to  an  exclusive 
INP  photograph  of  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  Memorial  Statue  in  Gror 
venor  Square  last  spring.  It  wu 
made  by  Michael  Gough,  INP 
London  staff  photographer.  It 
won  for  Gough  a  prize  of  50 
guineas  ($210). 

Gough  made  the  picture  with 
a  Speed  Graphic  camera,  using 
a  12-inch  Ross  lens,  shooting 
against  bright  sunlight  at  100th 
and  Fll.  In  taking  this  shot, 
Gough  avoided  the  “official” 
shooting  positions  and  deliber 
ately  shot  against  the  light  to 
achieve  the  magnificent  fore¬ 
ground  buildup. 

Gough’s  entry  and  a  selection 
of  other  British  prizewinnen 
will  be  placed  in  Britannica’s 
international  competition  at  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

altoonaTpI! 

IS  A  GREAT 
FOOD  MARKET! 

1947  Food  Purchases 
Total  $26,717,000 

■ 

$304  Per  Person 

was  spent  for  Food* 

a 

$86  More— 

than  was  spent  per  eapila 
in  the  entire  Nation. 


$74  Mor< 


than  was  spent  per  eaphs 
in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Data  from  Sales  ManageaMaTi 
latest  Survey  of  income  and 
expenditure! 


Sltoona 

SlfZirtor. 


Only  Evening  Nevrapapez 
in  Altoona,  Pennsyhw* 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv. 
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HoQor  Award,  1947  Graflex  Cooteat.  Made 
with  SPEED  GRAPHIC,  f/16,  l/200ih, 
by  John  Gekaa,  Loa  Angelea,  Calif. 


Feature  Shots  made  with  the 


SPEED  GRAPHIC! 


It’s  pictures  like  this  one  that  make  photo-reporters  count 
on  the  versatile,  precise  SPEED  GRAPHIC  for  appealing  fea¬ 
ture  shots— as  well  as  the  action  news  shots  that  have  made 
the  American  news  photographer  and  his  SPEED  GRAPHIC 
an  unbeatable  combination. 

GRAPHIC 


U>-produciM  arm  manufactured  only  by 
H,  iVei47  York,  V,  S.  A. 


GRAFLEX 


FOR  VERSATILITY 


Vtestern  Division  OflSce,  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
New  York  OflSce,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Representatives  Split 
Radio  and  Paper  Lists 

By  Jerry  Walker 


TWO  FIRMS  of  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  divorcing 
their  radio  lists  from  their 
newspaper  lists  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  company,  Ra-Tel  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Inc. 

Announcement  of  the  move 
was  made  this  week  by  Stephen 
P.  Mahoney,  president  of  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  The 
new  firm,  he  said,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  by  the  State  of  New  York 
to  carry  on  exclusive  represen¬ 
tation  of  what  has  'been  the 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney  ra¬ 
dio  list. 

Ra-Tel,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  B.  K.  &  M.,  is  also 
taking  over  the  stations  of  Mc- 
Geehan  &  O’Mara,  Inc.,  which 
was  a  subsidiary  of  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  Ward- 
Griffith  Co. 

Ra-Tel  offices  are  being  set 
up,  with  separate  personnel,  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Dallas. 
The  firm  will  supply  national 
coverage  also  in  Atlanta,  San 
Francisco,  L#os  Angeles  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  Mahoney  said. 

While  separation  of  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  representation 
business  is  a  highly  debatable 
issue  “in  the  trade,”  the  new 
B.K.&M.  arrangement  was  de¬ 
scribed  officially  as  one  which 
would  facilitate  the  handling  of 
business  for  both  groups  of 
clients.  The  new  firm  also  will 
be  in  a  position  to  advance  in¬ 
dependently  in  the  rapidly 
growing  field  of  television  ad¬ 
vertising. 

As  of  this  date,  there  was  no 
discernible  “trend”  on  the  part 
of  publisher  representatives  to 
separate  their  lists. 

Tieup  in  New  Orleans 
THE  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 

and  WDSU  have  joined  forces 
in  the  interest  of  improved  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  arrangement 
covers  AM,  FM  and  television, 
but  there  is  no  exchange  of 
stock  nor  any  invesbnent  by 
the  owners  of  either  corporation 
in  the  other.  Ralph  Nicholson 
continues  as  owner  of  all  shares 
of  the  Item  Co.,  Inc. 

Features  Televised 
“FEATURES  for  WOMEN,”  the 

Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer’s 
new  Friday  section,  comes  to 
life  each  week  on  television,  via 
WFIL-TV,  Stories  from  the 
newspaper  section  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  demonstrations,  inter¬ 
views  and  discussions. 

Separate  and  Distinct 
PCXRMAL  announcement  of 

plans  for  operation  of  WGL 
as  “separate  and  distinct”  from 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  has  been  made  by  Miss 
Helene  R.  Foellinger,  president 
of  News  Publishing  Co.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  purchase  of  WGL 
from  Farnsworth  Television  and 
Radio  Corp.  is  before  the  FCC. 


However,  the  News-Sentinel 
will  make  available  to  the 
station  all  its  news-gathering 
resources. 

Pete  Corson  in  Charge 
WUSJ-FM  is  on  the  air  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  its  direction 
is  in  the  hands  of  young  Peter 
Corson,  World  War  II  Air  Force 
veteran  who  is  also  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Union-Sun  & 
Journal,  which  is  owned  by  his 
father,  Egbert  D.  Corson. 

Where  TV  Sets  Are 
AFTER  Santa  Claus  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  rounds,  approxi¬ 
mately  a  half-million  television 
sets  will  have  been  distributed 
around  the  country  this  year. 
That  is  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  heavy  schedule  of  advertis¬ 
ing  does  its  usual  job  in  moving 
the  video  sets  off  the  dealers’ 
shelves. 

Firms  reporting  to  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association  have 
shipped  447,711  sets  in  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1948.  Since 
Jan.  1,  1947,  TV  shipments  have 
totalled  609.892.  RMA  reports 
the  following  distribution  by 
areas: 


. .  2 

.ARK.ANSA.S .  I 

C.ALIKORNM.A 

Los  Angeles,  .  4ft. 190 

San  Diego .  199 

.San  Francisco .  2,967 

Other .  692 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport .  1 ,076 

Hartford .  8,762 

New  Britain .  107 

New  Haven .  1,264 

Waterbury .  94 

Other .  .Ml 

Cities  Not  Stated .  .8M 

COLORADO 

Denver .  12 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington .  .  1 ,867 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA _  20,214 

FLORIDA 

Miami .  7.‘I7 

Tampa .  44 

Cities  Not  State<l  .  54 

GEORGIA 

Atlantrt .  2,240 

Cities  Not  Stated  .  345 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago .  46,926 

Peoria .  61 

Rockford .  30 

Sterling .  17 

Other .  317 

INDIANA 

Gary .  330 

Indianapolis .  122 

South  ^nd .  724 

Cities  Not  Stated  .  160 

Other  Cities .  62 

KANSAS 

City  Not  Stated .  1 

KENTUCKY 

I/>uisville . ' .  895 

Other .  8 

Cities  Not  Stated .  165 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans .  632 

MAINE .  3 

Cities  Not  Stated .  2 

MARYL.AND 

Baltimore .  1 5,770 

Other  Cities .  117 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston .  17,40.3 

Cambridge  .  1,615 


Springfield . 

113 

Worcester . 

.  842 

Other  Cities . 

.  145 

Cities  Not  Stated . 

.  275 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit . 

.  13,.340 

Grand  Rapids . 

.  31 

Other  Cities . 

.  96 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapoli$-St.  Paul  .... 

.  3,816 

Other  Cities . 

.  4 

MiaSI.S.SIPPI . 

.  2 

Jackson . 

.  1 

.MI.SSOURI 

Kansas  City . 

....  484 

St.  Ix>uiH . 

_  10,131 

Other  Cities . 

....  51 

NEBRA.SKA . 

....  2 

Omaha . 

....  22 

Other  Cities . 

5 

City  Not  Stated . 

1 

.NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester . 

.  209 

Other  Cities . 

.  10 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City . 

.  194 

Newark . 

.  64.339 

Paterson . 

.  906 

Trenton . 

.  3,269 

Newark-Trenton . 

.  2,155 

Cities  Not  Stated  . 

.  2,560 

Other  Cities . 

.  4,267 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque . 

.  128 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . 

.  8,097 

Binghamton . 

.  33 

Buffalo . 

.  5,367 

Tvong  Island . 

.  4,769 

New  Rochelle . 

.  47 

New  York  City . 

.  177.786 

Poughkeepsie . 

.  562 

.Schenectady . 

.  406 

S3rracuse . 

.  55 

Utica . 

.  21 

Westchester . 

.  557 

Other  Cities . 

.  217 

Cities  Not  State<l  . 

.  729 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte . 

.  17 

Other  Cities . 

.  2 

Miscellaneous . 

.  9 

NORTHID.AKOTA . 

.  1 

OHIO 

Akron .  725 

Canton .  97 

Cincinnati .  6,168 

Cleveland .  11, .584 

Dayton .  768 

Toledo .  2,633 

Other  Cities .  .567 

OKLAHOMA .  5 

Oklahoma  City .  1 

OREGON .  7 


PENN.SYLVANIA 


Allentown . 

1,447 

Erie . 

5* 

Hazeltine . 

101 

Lancaster . 

146 

Philadelphia . 

63,495 

Pittsburgh . 

1,108 

Pottsville . 

22 

Reading . 

886 

Sunbury . 

39 

Other  Cities . 

550 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence . 

1,660 

Cities  Not  Stated . . 

969 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga . 

15 

845 

Cities  Not  Stated . 

4 

Other  Cities . 

14 

TEXAS 

2.487 

lil  Paso . 

Too 

Forth  Worth . 

1,293 

Houston . 

66 

Other  Cities . 

216 

Cities  Not  Stated . 

175 

UTAH . 

48 

Salt  I.,ake  City . 

456 

Other  Cities . 

1 

VERMONT . 

3 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk . 

90 

Richmond . 

2,198 

Other  Cities . 

127 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle . 

327 

Other  Cities . 

10 

M'EST  VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg . 

11 

Other  Cities . 

11 

WISCONSIN 

23 

Milwaukee . 

6,730 

Other  Cities . 

31 

AREAS  NOT  DETERMINED. 

22,671 

TOTAL  SHIPMENTS . 

609,892 

Hears!  Station 

Fights  News  Bon 
In  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Five  r^dio 
stations  and  a  news  commenta¬ 
tor  have  attacked  the  legalib 
of  Baltimore’s  press-gag  rule  in 
answers  to  Supreme  Bench  ci¬ 
tations  for  contempt. 

The  stations  and  newscaster 
were  cited  for  coverage  of  the 
Marsha  Brill  slaying  last  July 
The  court  alleges  the  defendant! 
violated  Rule  904  of  the  Bench 
which  prohibits  reporting  full 
facts  on  crime  news. 

The  stations  involved  are 
WBAL,  operated  by  Hearst  Ra¬ 
dio,  Inc.;  WFBR,  WCBM,  WITH 
and  WSID.  The  commentator  is 
James  P.  Connolly  of  WTIH, 

The  Hearst  station  maintain^ 
the  court’s  order  to  show  why 
it  should  not  be  punished  is  “an 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  claimed  judicial 
power.” 

The  Hearst  station  further 
contended  that  the  information 
broadcast  was  not  in  contempt; 
it  did  not  embarrass  the  court 
or  affect  justice;  there  was  no 
act  punishable  by  the  court  un¬ 
der  summary  power  to  punish 
for  contemiJt. 

Other  stations  also  claimed  the 
rule  as  administered  by  the 
court  “constitutes  a  previous  r^ 
straint  on  publication.” 


Big  Paper  in  Waco 

Waco,  Tex.  —  The  Waco  Tri- 
bune-Herald  published  a  six-sec¬ 
tion  Sunday  edition  last  month 
that  made  history  here.  The 
“Golden  Era”  Issue  had  180 
pages,  weighed  two  pounds,  six 
ounces,  and  was  about  twice  &e 
size  of  any  newspaper  ever 
printed  before  in  Waco. 


Paper  Re-Styled 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^The  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  after  close  to  2S 
years  of  styling  in  Bodoni  head¬ 
lines,  has  converted  to  Metro 
Medium,  Erbar,  Memphis  Medi¬ 
um,  Metro  Light,  Kamak,  and 
Tempo. 


MATERIAL 

REQUIRED 

REGULARLY! 

Photo  Mories  —  Fai^hion  Drawinn. 
firRt*claf»f»  interviewfB  and  Artlclei 
MATERIAL 

for 

MAGAZINES 
WEEKLIES 
WOMEN'S  PAPERS 

(Scandinavian  copyright) 

also 

Colored  photographs  (Magailos 
c-overs)  : — 

MEYERPRESS 
Copenhagen  V  Dcnmorh 
H.  C.  Orstedsvej  20 
Cb.  Meyerprets  CopenhogM 
Ph.  Vaster  6200 
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steps  up  FM  power  to  10,000  watts 


New  Western  Electric  Transmitter 
and  Clover-Leaf  Antenna  installed 


trie  FM  transmitter  and  8-bay  Western 
Klectric  Clover-Leaf  antenna  give 
KCMC-FM  an  effective  radiated  pow¬ 
er  of  10,000  watts  and  a  innch  greater 
coverage  and  penetration  of  its  area. 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  FM  station 
—  or  increasing  the  power  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  one  —  vou  will  want  fidl  details  on 
the  complete  line  ,of  ^  estern  Electric 
e<{uipment.  Call  the  nearest  office  of 
Graybar  Electric  Company  (offices  in 
100  cities)  or  write  Graybar  at  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  ^  ork  IT,  N.  Y. 


The  Texarkana  Gazelle,  in  AM  broad¬ 
casting  since  19.42,  has  recently  gone 
all  out  in  FM  by  boosting  KCMC-FM 
from  2.T0  watts  of  transmitter  power 
to  10,000. 

Sitting  astride  the  Texas-Arkansas 
line,  the  new  KCMC-FM  is  now  reach¬ 
ing  into  many  additional  thousands  of 
FM  homes  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  Louisiana,  making  new 
friends  and  opening  new  opportunities 
for  service. 

The  new  10,000  watt  Western  Elec- 


FRANK  O.  MYERS,  General  Manager  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette's  AM  and  FM  stations, 
soys  of  the  new  10,000  watt  Western  Electric 
transmitter  and  Clover-Leaf  antenna: 

"Since  we  installed  our  new  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  equipment,  KCMC-FM  has  been  pulling 
mail  from  points  as  far  as  250  miles  away  — 
results  which  far  exceeded  our  expectations. 

"TheTexarkano Gazette  serves  the  people 
of  the  extensive  Four-State  Area  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma,  and 
we  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  voice 
of  KCMC-FM  reach  as  many  listeners  as 
possible  in  this  territory.  Hence  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  gratified  by  the  long  distances  over 
which  programs  have  been  received." 


“QUALITY  COUNTS 

Western  Electric 


DISTRIIUTORSx  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

— Graybar  Electric  Company.  IN 
CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND 
—  Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
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Newspaper  Stock 
Popular  in  Canada 

By  Roy  Carmichael 


Montreal  —  A  small  public 
financial  interest  in  the  daily 
press  of  Canada  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  within  the  last  few  years 
through  stock  offerings  by  some 
publishers. 

Most  important  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  houses  tc  invite  the  public 
to  share  in  its  enterprise  is  the 
Southam  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  which 
owns  and  publishes  five  daily 
newspapers  across  Canada  with 
a  circulation  of  nearly  400,000 
and  also  operates  commercial 
printing  establishments  in  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Toronto.  Its  stock,  list¬ 
ed  since  1945  on  the  Montreal 
and  Toronto  Exchanges,  is  trad¬ 
ed  in  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
hundred  shares  monthly  and  is 
on  a  dividend  basis. 

Next  to  invite  public  partici¬ 
pation  was  the  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  Ltd., 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Journal 
and  the  Ottawa  Farm  Journal. 
Stock  of  this  company  is  listed 
in  Toronto  and  on  the  Montreal 
Curb  Market  but  is  only  lightly 
and  occasionally  dealt  in,  al¬ 
though  it  also  is  a  dividend  pay¬ 
er. 

A  third  daily  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  an  aspiring  news¬ 
paper  owner  to  hold  a  share  is 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  published 
by  the  Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
of  that  city.  It  recently  offered 
an  issue  of  common  shares  to 
the  public  and  found  it  quickly 
oversubscribed. 

Southam  Earnings 

Southam  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
Incorporated  with  Dominion 
Charter  in  1927.  It  publishes  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  Calgary  Herald,  Edmonton 
Journal,  Winnipeg  Tribune  and 
Vancouver  Province,  and  con¬ 
trols  two  radio  stations.  The 
company  also  has  25%  interest 
in  London  (Ontario)  Free  Press, 
carried  at  book  value  of  $315,- 
000. 

Capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  750,000  shares  of  common, 
no  par  value,  authorized  and 
outstanding.  Present  new  com¬ 
mon  has  been  on  a  $1  per  an¬ 
num  dividend  basis  since  its 
creation  in  the  second  half  of 
1945.  In  the  first  half  of  1945 
40  cents  was  paid  on  old  class 
"A”  and  class  “B”  shares,  on 
which  dividends  had  been  paid 
each  year  since  1936. 

Funded  debt  of  Southam  Press 
consists  of  5%  perpetual  redeem¬ 
able  debentures.  Authorized,  is¬ 
sued  and  oustanding  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1947,  was  $4,792,000,  callable 
at  any  time  at  par  and  not  se¬ 
cured. 

In  1947,  the  company  reported 
net  earnings  of  $2,197,722,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,150,490  in  1946 
and  $2,817,918  in  1945.  Deben¬ 
ture  interest  amounted  to  $241,- 
500  in  1947  compared  with  a 
similar  amount  in  1946  and 
$287,830  in  1945.  Depreciation 
provision  was  $239,515  vs.  $214,- 
935  and  $305,635  and  taxes  $630,- 
000  vs.  $674,350  and  $1,497,500 
including  $191,100  refundable 


excess  profits  taxes  in  1945.  Net 
profit  for  1947  amounted  to  $1,- 
086,707  equal  to  $1.45  a  share, 
compared  with  $1,019,705,  or 
$1.36  a  share  in  1946  and  $726,- 
953,  or  97  cents  a  share,  in  1945. 
After  dividends,  surplus  for  the 
year  1947  amounted  to  $471,707, 
compared  with  $449,705  in  1946 
and  $241,953  in  1945. 

The  ba'ance  sheet  of  the 
Southam  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  shows 
cash  and  bond  holdings  at  the 
end  of  1947  of  $2,519,643,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,442,571  in  1946 
and  $2,941,652  in  1945.  Accounts 
receivable  totalled  $1,456,072  vs. 
$1,213,873  and  $1,127,318,  while 
inventories  amounted  to  $823- 
779  vs.  $834,918  and  $494,779  to 
show  current  assets  of  $4,799,- 
494  vs  $4,491,362  and  $4,563,- 
749.  Current  liabilities  at  the 
end  of  1947  amounted  to  $1,118,- 
493  compared  with  $992,615  at 
end  of  1946  and  $1,393,262  at 
end  of  1945,  resulting  in  net 
working  capital  of  $3,681,001, 
$3,498,747  and  $3,170,487. 

$11,500,000  Assets 

Total  assets  of  the  company 
at  Dec.  31,  1947  amounted  to 
$11,589,177  including  fixed  as¬ 
sets  of  $3,245,284,  after  depreci¬ 
ation  of  $6,224,169. 

Funded  debt  was  shown  at 
$4,792,000  vs.  $4,830,000  at  the 
end  of  1946  and  $4,830,000  at  the 
end  of  1945.  Capital  stock  is 
$3,000,000  and  a  surplus,  includ¬ 
ing  $576,500  refundable  excess 
profits  taxes,  amounted  to  $2,- 
356,153  at  the  end  of  1947,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,866,255  at  the  end 
of  1946  and  $1,349,556  at  1945 
year-end. 

Price  range  of  the  shares  of 
Southam  Co.  since  listing  in 

1945  has  been  as  follows:  low  of 
15  in  1945  and  a  high  of  20;  in 

1946  low  16V6  and  high  25;  in 

1947  low  16%  and  high  20.  This 
year  to  date  on  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange  the  low  has 
been  17Vfe  and  the  high  21. 

Journal  Publishing  Co.  of  Ot¬ 
tawa  has  capital  stock  author¬ 
ized  of  130.()00  shares,  no  par 
value.  Outstanding  are  100,000 
shares. 

By  special  letters  patent  dated 
July  12,  1945,  3,000  outstanding 
old  $100  per  common  shares 
were  converted  into  100,000 
common  shares,  no  par  value 
and  1,000  unissued  old  shares 
into  30,000  common  shares,  no 
par  value.  A  public  offering  of 
33,000  shares  (not  new  financ¬ 
ing)  was  made  at  $12.50  a  share. 

80  Cent  Dividend 

The  present  dividend  rate  is 
80  cents  per  share,  compared 
with  68  cents  a  share  in  effect 
since  public-ownership  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1945. 

Subsidiary  companies  are  the 
Ottawa  Farm  Journal,  Ltd., 
wholly-owned,  with  a  debenture 
issue  of  $100,000  all  owned  by 
the  parent  company;  the  Journal 
Realty  Co..  Ltd.,  also  wholly- 
owned.  which  has  the  building 
and  plant  used  by  the  parent 


company  and  land  on  which 
building  is  situated. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  showed  net 
earnings  of  $193,083  as  compared 
with  $168,810  in  1946  and  $174,- 
169  in  1945.  Net  profits  amounted 
to  $117,666  in  1947,  against  $96,- 
652  in  1946  and  $75,905  in  1945. 
On  a  per  share  basis  net  was 
equivalent  to  $1.18  a  share  in 
1947,  97  cents  in  1946  and  76 
cents  in  1945.  After  dividends  of 
$68,000  in  1947  the  surplus  for 
the  year  was  $49,666,  compared 
with  $28,652  in  1946  and  $23,905 
in  1945. 

Total  surplus  at  the  end  of 
1947  amounted  to  $631,355  in¬ 
cluding  $22,833  refundable  tax 
portion,  compared  with  $465,000 
including  $22,143  refundable  for 

1946  and  $440,000  including  $22,- 
143  refundable  for  1945. 

Quoted  As  High  As  16 

The  balance  sheet  showed  to¬ 
tal  current  assets  of  $633,360  at 
the  end  of  1947  compared  with 
$597,660  at  end  of  1946  and  $597,- 
198  at  the  end  of  1945. 

Current  liabilities  amounted 
to  $113,340  at  the  end  of  1947 
and  $112,283  at  the  end  of  1946 
and  $136,276  at  end  of  1945, 
leaving  working  capital  of 
$518,020  vs.  $485,377  and  $460,- 
922. 

Total  assets  were  shown  at  $1,- 
168,974  at  1947  year-end,  includ¬ 
ing  fixed  assets  of  $340,218,  after 
depreciation  of  $388,995.  At  end 
of  1946  the  assets  were  $1,128,- 
728  and  $1,118,481  at  end  of 
1945. 

Price  range  since  listing  at 
end  of  1945:  low  of  13  for  1945 
and  a  high  of  14VS;  1946,  low  of 
14Vi  and  high  of  16%,  and  in 

1947  a  low  of  13 Vi  and  a  high  of 
16V4.  For  the  year  1948  to  date 
the  low  was  13Vi  and  the  high 
of  16. 

To  finance  plans  for  expan¬ 
sion,  including  installation  of  a 
new  $100,000  press,  for  which  an 
order  has  been  placed,  and  a 
building  to  house  it,  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Van¬ 
couver  recently  completed  a 
stock  issue  of  7,819  common 
shares,  which,  offered  to  the 
public,  were  heavily  over-sub¬ 
scribed  at  $16.  Early  listing  on 
the  Vancouver  Stock  Exchange 
is  planned. 

Prior  to  the  public  offering 
the  stock  was  available  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  Vancouver  Sun  em¬ 
ployes  who  took  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity. 
With  the  exception  of  an  issue 
of  6%  bonds  .  .  .  later  called  in 
and  replaced  by  4%  bonds,  this 
was  the  first  public  financing  by 
the  Sun. 

The  offer  of  the  common  stock 
follows  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  replacements 
and  expansion  developments 
during  recent  years. 
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The  majority  of  these  eznen. 
ditures  were  covered  by  saiVL 
the  $900,000  4%  closed  ^ 
mortgage  15-year  bonds 
tioned  above,  which  were  n^ 
chased  by  insurance  compaaies 

The  authorized  common  stock 
capitalization  is  75,000  shar^ 
$10  par  value  stock  with  an 
nounced  basic  dividend  of  m 
cents  quarterly,  or  five  percent 
yield  at  the  offering  price  of  tit 

The  Sun  directorate  has  an 
nounced  its  intention  of  maHn- 
additional  dividend  payments  u 
this  becomes  warranted  by  in¬ 
creased  earnings. 

■ 

Reporter  Gets  Story 
But  Tells  It  from  Bed 

Yakima,  Wash. — Victim  of  i 
freak  accident,  Robert  G.  Amick, 
police  reporter  for  the  YoJcinn 
Morning  Herald,  filed  his  story 
from  a  hospital  bed. 

At  the  scene  of  a  highway 
accident,  a  truck  plowed  into 
fallen  wires,  dropped  when  a 
pole  snapped,  and  Amick  was 
scooped  high  in  the  air,  riding 
the  end  of  the  pole  cowboy 
fashion.  He  was  shot  earthward 
when  the  pole  twisted,  and  suf¬ 
fered  injury  to  his  elbows.  He 
had  thrown  his  hands  in  front 
of  his  face  when  he  fell. 

■ 

Quebec  Dailies  Sold 

Quebec — ^Lt.  Col.  Oscar  Gil¬ 
bert,  prominent  Liberal  and 
close  friend  of  Prime  Minister 
Louis  St.  Laurent,  has  acquired 
Le  Soleil  and  L’Evenemnt 
Journal  from  Senator  Jacob 
Nicol,  but  the  latter  remains  in 
charge. 


AuBtralia 

*  Th*  only  journal  givlaf  h 
nows  of  advarfiMn,  ad«^ 
Ing,  publishing,  prinliim  ai 
eommarcial  broadeaitiaf  b 
Autfralia  and  Naw  ZnImI 
K  you  art  planning  ula 
campaigns  or  arc  IntawM 
in  thoM  forritoriai  raad 
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can  be  corrected,  revised,  serve  as  specification 

Is  the  boss  picayune  and  color  guide  to  the  printer. 


about  proofs •••? 

when  the  new  purple  package  appears  as 
old  lavender  (without  lace)  in  the  first  gravure 
advertisement,  he  is  irked? . . .  Little  livid  if 
the  linoleum  pattern  looks  like  lentil  soup?. . . 
Turns  apoplectic  as  the  tear  sheets  come  in? 

Peace,  it’s  wonderful: 

What  we  mean  is  you  should  call  in  quick 
INTAGLIO  (pronounced  as  you  please )  SERVICE 
(pronounced  darn  near  perfect )  CORPORATION 
(chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York). 

Once  the  resemblance  of  the  gravure  ad  to 
the  original  copy ...  or  an  ad  in  one  gravure 


Not  only  proofs  for  the  boss,  but  pre-prints 
in  quantity  in  advance  of  publication  are  also 
available — and  at  lower  costs  on  Intaglio’s  new 

multiple  proving  press,  only  one  of  its  kind _ 

Gravure  negatives  can  be  used  to  make  superior 
Letterpress  process  plates,  at  a  considerable 
saving  of  time  and  money. 

Because  Intaglio’s  three  plants.  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Detroit  process  more  gravure  copy 
— advertising  and  editorial,  color  and  monotone 
— than  any  other  organization . . .  work  day  and 
night . . .  you  can  count  on  fast  service,  and 
catching  earlier  closing  dates. 

For  the  best  in  gravure  . . .  and  proofs  for 
previously -burned  bosses ...  call  Intaglio  first! 


Intaglio 


SERVICE  CORPORATION 

America’s  First  Gravure  8C  Letterpress  Servicers 

NEW  YORK:  305  E.  46th  St.  .  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Ct.  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 
DETROIT:  Intaglio-Cadillac  Incorporated,  4240  Fourteenth  Ave. 
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'Gaudy  Century' 
Tells  Problems 
Of  Yore  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco — One  hundred 
years  of  robust  San  Francisco 
newspaper  production  have  been 
packed  into  a  book,  ‘‘Gaudy  Cen¬ 
tury.”  by  John  Bruce,  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  nearly  25  years. 

Filled  alike  with  anecdote  and 
facts,  the  Random  House  product 
also  shows  that  newspaper  work 
has  always  been  laden  with 
problems  which  continue. 

Take  newsprint  for  instance, 
there's  the  plight  of  the  first 
new^aper  in  the  state,  the  Cali¬ 
fornian,  which  had  to  use  cigar¬ 
ette  paper  for  print.  Nor  did  it 
lack  other  troubles,  including  a 
complete  lack  of  the  font  “w,” 
and  substituted  “vv”  for  that 
single  letter. 

Bruce  recalls  how  the  early 
Alta  Californian  tried  in  vain 
to  get  a  reduction  in  the  print¬ 
ers’  wage  of  $2  for  each  1,000 
ems  set.  And  he  reports  an  early 
San  Francisco  Call  publisher  im¬ 
ported  girls  from  the  East  and 
taught  them  to  set  type.  The 
printers  promptly  married  the 
girls,  and  turned  his  paper  into 
a  virtual  matrimonal  agency. 

Duel.ing  challenges  were  so 
frequent  that  one  editor  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  posted  this  no¬ 
tice:  ‘‘Subscriptions  received 

from  9  to  4;  challenges  from  11 
to  12  only.” 

In  the  Beginning 

For  those  who  have  pondered 
the  rise  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Bruce  admits  Hearst  be¬ 
gan  ‘‘with  the  gift  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  several  million  dollars.” 
He  also  reports  that  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the  gift  and 
first  paper  of  the  Hearst  dyn¬ 
asty,  “was  one  of  the  world's 
worst  newspapers”  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer. 

‘‘It  had  practically  no  circula¬ 
tion,  no  advertising,  no  talent  in 
the  staff,”  he  reports,  adding  that 
Hearst  “quickly  gathered  a 
staff  never  to  be  equalled.” 

For  further  inspiration  of 
those  who  think  t<^ay's  times 
are  tough.  Bruce  has  the  story  of 
Fremont  Older,  great  crusading 
editor,  who  arrived  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  a  penniless  printer. 

Of  Michael  de  Young,  Chron¬ 
icle  founder  at  the  age  of  17, 
Bruce  recalls  how  the  paper  was 
begun  in  1865  with  a  $20  loan. 

The  Chronicle  was  newly  in¬ 
stalled  in  its  present  building  in 
1923  when  W.  R.  Hearst  and  his 
son,  George,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
plant.  The  publisher  and  de 
Young  had  not  spoken  in  30 
years,  and  delaying  tactics  were 
used  by  de  Young  both  in  the 
interview  and  in  a  plant  tour. 
When  the  presses  were  reached, 
de  Young  proudly  presented  a 
Chronicle  with  a  front  page 
story  of  the  Hearst  visit. 

Bruce  reports  that  Hearst  re¬ 
placed  his  hat  on  his  head  as  he 
returned  to  the  publisher’s  of¬ 
fice.  Entering,  he  said: 

“I  do  this  in  order  that  I  can 
sweep  it  off  to  you  and  your 
newspaper.” 

Bruce  has  been  Chronicle  city 
editor  for  the  past  12  years. 


Daniels'  Papers 
Weigh  5  Tons 

Washington — ^Announcing  the 
acquisition  of  the  personal  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  late  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels,  Dublisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Wilson,  the  Library  of 
Congress  said: 

“Tttiese  papers,  presented  by 
Mr.  Daniels'  four  sons,  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  two  largest 
bodies  of  personal  papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Library.  Some 
idea  of  their  bulk  may  be  had 
by  noting  that  their  shipping 
weight  exceeded  five  tons.  They 
were  received  in  September  and 
preliminary  processing  began  at 
once  and  is  being  pushed  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  availability  of  personnel 
will  permit.” 

ATF  Head  Says 
Industry  Must 
Tell  Its  Story 

( Excerpts  from  a  recent  talk 
before  the  Society  for  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management.) 

By  Thomas  Roy  Jones, 

President, 

American  Type  Founders,  Inc. 

It  is  not  enough  that  manage¬ 
ment  shoulder  the  full  burden 
of  its  responsibility,  but  it  must 
let  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  know 
what  it  is  doing. 

This  is  a  matter 
of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  fact  is 
that  industry 
has  been  wholly 
unable  to  see 
the  need  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  public 
exactly  what 
business  is  a- 
bout,  what  busi¬ 
ness  is  doing,  the  percentage  of 
the  sales  dollar  which  is  usually 
retained  as  earnings  and  the 
effect  of  profits  on  our  economy. 

Not  only  have  they  generally 
been  unable  to  do  this  but  in 
the  few  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  there  has  generally  been 
the  failure  to  couch  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  terms  which  the  read¬ 
er  would  understand. 

If  the  public  is  to  permit  the 
existence  of  business  as  it  is 
now  carried  on,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  for  one  minute  that  business, 
labor  union,  or  anything  else, 
exists  only  at  the  will  of  the 
public,  then  the  public  must 
know  about  business  and  the 
many  benefits  which  they  gain 
from  business  operation. 

Industry  has  two  great  tasks. 
First,  as  a  concomitant  of  its  po¬ 
sition  of  power,  it  must  operate 
business  in  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Second,  it  must  tell  its  story 
and  tell  It  convincingly.  Every 
customer,  every  stockholder, 
every  employe  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public  must  under¬ 
stand  that  industry  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort,  and  that  our  whole 
way  of  life  depends  upon  it. 


A  Pension  Plan 
For  A  &  P  Employees 

Recently  Mr.  John  A.  Hartford,  presi¬ 
dent  of  A  &  P,  informed  the  company’s 
110,000  employees  of  the  adoption  of  a 
retirement  plan,  the  entire  cost  of  which 
would  be  borne  by  the  company. 

The  plan  is  only  the  latest  of  many  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  pioneered  by  A  &  P,  such 
as  the  first  five-day  work  week  for  food 
store  employees. 

It  is  in  line  with  A  &  P’s  traditional 
policy  of  sharing  with  its  employees  and 
customers  the  savings  achieved  through 
efficient  distribution. 

While  the  company  has  voluntarily  set 
up  this  plan,  it  is  the  employees  them¬ 
selves  who  have  made  all  these  things 
possible. 

As  Mr.  Hartford  said,  “The  company 
is  giving  recognition  to  the  loyal  service 
of  its  employees  who  have  aided  in  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  company.” 

It  is  this  loyal  service  by  the  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  that  has  enabled  them 
to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of 
food  distribution  for  89  years.  Now  it  has 
made  possible  this  further  contribution  to 
their  own  security. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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TWO  SQUAD  CARS  and  an  ambulance  arrived  at  the  scene  simultaneously. 

The  policemen  and  both  internes  could  guess  at  one  horrified  glance  what 
had  happened. 

The  car  had  approached  the  narrow  bridge  at  what  might  normally 
have  been  a  reasonable  pace.  Through  the  freezing  rain,  its  driver  had  seen 
a  car  entering  the  bridge  from  the  other  end  and,  by  instinct,  he  had 
jammed  on  the  brakes.  Everything  up  to  this  point  had  been  normal — except 
the  treacherous  December  weather.  The  slick  surface  of  the  pavement  made  the 
awful  difference  that  Sunday  afternoon.  The  big  sedan  skidded  through  a 
guard  rail,  off  the  bridge  and  into  a  marsh  35  feet  below. 

Yes,  the  accident  was  easy  to  reconstruct.  The  circumstances  which  assembled 
to  send  the  limousine  to  destruction  were  obvious.  But  the  intensity  of  this 
tragedy  was  obscured  in  the  dreadful  wreckage.  When  identification  was 
finally  established,  the  city  learned  that  six  of  its  most  prominent  citizens 
had  been  killed  in  an  auto  accident  two  miles  south  of  the  Country  Club. 


THESE  ARE  DANGEROUS  DAYS 


Winter  weather  is  here  with  its  sinister  threat  of  skids  and 
collisions  on  otherwise  safe  streets  and  highways. 

The  nation^s  editors  and  their  newspapers  will  save  lives  this 
winter  with  repeated  warnings  in  print  and  pictures  for  drivers 
in  their  communities.  Urge  them  to  drive  with  extra  caution 
(luring  the  dangerous  days  and  nights  of  winter. 
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PROMOTION 


In  World  of  Variety 
Repeat  Good  Copy 


d^nalit 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  LE3TTER  from  Fred  A.  Rein¬ 
hart,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Group, 
which  accompanies  his  shop's 
latest  promotional  effort,  de¬ 
serves  wide  reading. 

“We  have  plenty  to  learn 
about  the  business  of  creating 
and  producing  topflight  promo¬ 
tion  for  Metropolitan,”  he 
writes,  “and  we're  under  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  the  value  of  free 
advice. 

“But  we  have  made  a  few 
discoveries  in  the  course  of  our 
battle  with  rising  costs  and  they 
may  be  worthy  of  comment. 
Here  they  are: 

“1.  Don’t  hesitate  to  re-issue 
a  basically  fine  piece  of  copy. 

“2.  If  you  don’t  like  current 
art  charges,  try  your  hand  at 
doing  your  own  art. 

“3.  If  you  don’t  like  current 
mechanical  charges,  learn  more 
about  the  potentialities  in  other 
processes. 

“4.  Keep  your  standards  so 
high  that  your  vendors  will  rise 
to  the  challenge  —  and  watch 
them  glow  with  pride  in  their 
own  achievements. 

“5.  Top  quality  is  still  worth 
extra  time,  extra  effort,  extra 
dollars.” 

The  piece  that  comes  with 
this,  as  an  example  of  what  Mr. 
Reinhart  is  talking  about,  is  a 
beautifully  done  broadside  titled 
“As  Certain  As  Sunday.”  Un¬ 
less  we  are  sadly  mistaken,  this 
is  a  piece  of  copy  Mr.  Reinhart 
has  used  before,  although  we 
seem  to  remember  that  it  was 
dressed  differently  the  last  time 
we  read  it. 

However,  it  points  up  his 
Point  No.  1,  “Don’t  hesitate  to 
re-issue  a  basically  fine  piece  of 
copy.”  “As  Certain  As  Sun¬ 
day”  is  certainly  a  basically  fine 
piece  of  copy.  We’re  sure  that 
we  shall  enjoy  reading  it  every 
time  we  meet  it.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  feeling  that  each  time 
we  read  it,  it  grows  in  strength 
as  1  piece  of  promotional  copy. 

There  is  currently  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  press  about  the 
value  of  repeating  copy  that 
has  proved  itself.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  have  tested  this  and  found 
Uiat  good  ads  lose  none  of  their 
appeal  by  repetition. 

If  duplication  makes  any  sense 
at  all,  and  it  does  to  many  of 
the  keenest  media  men  in  the 
business,  then  repetition  makes 
just  as  much  or  more  sense. 
From  our  earliest  school  days 
we  all  remember  the  maxim 
that  “repetition  is  the  mother  of 
learning.”  In  advertising,  this 
has  been  applied  to  the  extent 
of  repeating  the  same  idea.  In 
a  world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  variety  as  to  make  for 
confusion,  its  application  to  the 
extent  of  repeating  the  same 
copy#  again  and  even  again, 
seems  to  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

Each  one  of  Mr.  Reinhart’s 


other  four  points  is  worth  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  every  pro¬ 
motion  practitioner.  Rising 
costs  are  a  challenge  to  inven¬ 
tiveness  and  ingenuity.  Money 
is  never  a  substitute  for  brains, 
but  brains  can  frequently  out¬ 
wit  and  out-accomplish  money. 

Soitone  Brown 

THE  Chicago  Herald- American 

heralded  the  printing  of  its 
“Smart  Set”  section  in  a  new 
“softone  brown”  color  by  a 
series  of  five  mailing  cards,  sent 
one  a  day  for  five  days.  This 
campaign  was  followed  by  a  4- 
page  brochure  tying  together 
the  selling  points  made  by  the 
five  cards.  ’Then  came  a  12-page 
brochure  reviewing  the  whole 
“Smart  Set”  selling  story,  with 
the  new  color  as  the  lead.  The 
whole  operation  was  well 
planned  and  well  carried  out. 

In  the  Bag 

WHAT,  for  ’eaven’s  sake,  are 

“curlers?”  Here’s  a  piece 
from  the  Nelson  Daily  News,  up 
in  British  Columbia,  that  brags 
that  “a  distance  equal  to  three 
times  ’round  the  world,  81.396 
miles,  was  covered  by  curlers 
in  round  trips  to  Canada’s 
fourth  annual  mid-summer  bon- 
spiel  at  Nelson.”  We  gather  it’s 
a  sporting  event  of  some  kind, 
but  what  kind?  Thanks. 

A  simple,  bold  piece  about 
“Using  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  is  issued  by  the  Des 
Moines  (la.l  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  reprinting  an  article  by  a 
staff  writer  describing  use  of 
the  newspaper  in  a  high  school 
course.  'The  piece  is  supported 
by  some  good  quotes  from  edu¬ 
cators.  As  radio  begins  to  get 
its  claws,  one  way  or  another, 
into  the  schools,  the  newspapers 
should  be  doing  a  lot  more  of 
this. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Press-Scimitar  sends 
out  a  simple  self-mailer  that 
says  “Maybe  you’ll  be  surprised” 
about  the  up-up-up  figures  it  is 
making  in  1948. 

Almost  like  the  now  old  war 
days  is  a  single  sheet  in  two 
colors  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  which  declares  “Advertis¬ 
ing  Space  Sold  Out  14  out  of  31 
days  in  October.”  Running  ca¬ 
pacity  96-page  papers,  the  Sun- 
Times  has  evidently  been  turn¬ 
ing  awav  some  eaeer  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  brag  is  at  the  same 
time  an  apology. 

■ 

R.R.  Man  Wins  Ride 

Ottawa  —  When  the  Ottawa 
Press  Club  celebrated  its  21st 
birthday  with  a  dinner  dance, 
the  newsmen  published  a  minia¬ 
ture  newspaper  and  Marc  Mc¬ 
Neil,  public  re'ations  officer  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
won  the  TCA  Montreal  flight, 
donated  by  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railway. 


eaJ 


Electricity  Special 
A  SPECIAL  edition  on  rural 
electrification,  published  Nov. 
14  by  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  & 
Journal,  told  a  remarkable  story 
of  conversion  of  Nebraska’s 
farms  to  push-button  operations. 
Incidentally,  the  Star  &  Journal 
needed  20  pages  for  the  cover¬ 
age  and  carried  approximately 
2,400  ad-inches.  The  meaning  of 
rural  electrification  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  sales  potential  in  the 
farm  field  was  thoroughly  pre¬ 
sented  with  carefully  detailed 
stories  and  many  large  pictures 
of  electric  farming  on  the  job. 

Guessing  Game  Pays 
A  WEEKLY  contest,  open  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  brings  entrants  to  the 
newspaper  office  to  fill  out  an 
entry  blank.  Prizes  of  $64, 
$14.95,  and  $9.95  Eversharp  pen 
and  pencil  sets  are  given  to 
those  guessing  most  nearly  the 
number  of  classified  ads  by 
which  the  Oregonian  will  lead 
in  the  Portland  field  for  the 
current  week. 

Masthead  Reminder 
A  CUT,  showing  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  building, 
runs  with  the  masthead  on  the 
editorial  page.  It  helps  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  masthead,  which  Is 
shifted  by  variations  in  makeup, 
and  it  reminds  readers  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  Times-Union  offi¬ 
ces. 

Bob  Considine 

continued  from  page  9 

den,”  he  said.  “I  got  this  wine, 
a  blotter  set,  books,  a  cream 
pitcher,  a  fruit  bowl  and  a  fire¬ 
place  shovel.” 

He  chuckled  from  the  base¬ 
ment. 

“I  reached  the  lowest  depths 
of  thievery  when  I  took  some 
of  Hitler’s  toilet  paper,  which  I 
sent  to  Bugs  Baer. 

“Later,  I  got  a  note  from 
Baer.  His  answer  to  my  nice 
little  gift  was  this: 

“  ‘Don’t  let  anybody  tell  you 
Hitler  wasn’t  tough.’  ” 

Mrs.  Considine  entered  at  this 
high  level  of  conversation.  She 
and  their  guest  leaned  against 
the  bar,  with  Bob  in  back  as 
the  kingfish. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “you  asked 
how  come  we  have  no  suburban 
home,  what  with  kids  and  all. 
Well,  we  like  it  here  in  the 
city.  No  commuting  and  all 
places  are  easily  accessible.” 

“Not  only  that,”  his  wife  add¬ 
ed.  “I’ve  seen  too  many  news¬ 
papermen  live  at  clubs  when 
they  have  to  commute,  and  their 
marriages  smash.  I  want  to  be 
here  so  I  can  keep  an  eye  on 
Bob.” 

She  smiled  at  B.  C.  “I  want 
to  hang  on  to  him,”  she  teased. 
“He’s  too  good  to  let  go.” 

Now,  who’d  be  foolish  enough 
to  argue  with  a  lady’s  last 
words.  Especially  when  she’s  so 
right.  Especially  when  it’s  so 
true. 


Denver  Post 
Hires  Murder 
Investigators 

Boulder,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Post  provided  an  unusual  tyw  of 
community  service  in  the  inv^ 
tigation  of  the  murder  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  coed. 

The  Post  hired  Erie  Stanley 
Gardner,  writer  of  mystery 
tion,  lawyer  and  investigator  to 
assist  in  the  manhunt.  Gariier 
in  turn,  called  in  Dr.  LeMoyne 
Snyder  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  ej- 
pert  in  homicide  cases. 

The  action  received  some  bit¬ 
ter  criticism  in  Boulder. 

When  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
broke,  it  was  obvious  that  only 
patient  and  thorough  investi^- 
tion — or  an  unusual  “break" 
would  solve  the  crime. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Post,  called  on  Gardner 
to  come  to  Colorado  to  assist 
local  authorities  after  the  sheriff 
said  he  wanted  all  possible  as¬ 
sistance. 

Wide  publicity  resulted  in  sev¬ 
eral  arrests  of  innocent  persons, 
who  were  cleared  of  suspicion 

The  Silver  and  Cold,  student 
newspaper,  charged  that  “nearby 
metropolitan  newspapers  carried 
crude  drawings,  make-believe 
pictures,  and  sickening  hypo¬ 
thetical  accounts  of  the  death  d 
Theresa  Catherine  Foster  in  an 
attempt  to  give  readers  a  vicari¬ 
ous  trip  to  murderland  for  a 
nickel.” 

“A  carry-over  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tasteful  journalistic  practices  of 
a  half  century  ago,  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  university  coed's 
murder  not  only  is  in  bad  taste 
but  is  capable  of  doing  harm." 
the  paper  said. 

There  never  has  been  and 
there  never  will  be  an  ethical 
basis  for  turning  a  murder  into 
a  three-ring  journalistic  circus* 

The  Post  replied: 

“If  the  criticism  is  of  the  great 
detail  with  which  the  Foster 
murder  investigation  has  been 
reported,  we  shall  make  no  apol¬ 
ogies.  'This  crime,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  on  local  record, 
deserves  the  full  attention  it  bis 
received  even  though  it  were 
judged  only  by  the  standard 
of  reader  interest.  If  there  is  i 
‘sensation’  it  is  in  the  record  of 
the  case  itself.” 

Gardner  wound  up  a  series  of 
eight  copyrighted  articles  for  the 
Post  on  Nov.  21,  but  Dr.  Snyder 
remained  in  Boulder,  and  Leon- 
arde  Keeler  with  his  famed  “lie- 
detector”  was  asked  to  come  in. 
as  several  suspects  were  to  be 
quizzed. 

■ 

Nurses  Rounded  Up 

Newark,  N.  J. — Tommy  Hu- 
son,  a  'Verona,  N.  J.,  baby  has 
all  the  nurses  he  needs  now  » 
the  result  of  twin  pleas  by  the 
Newark  News  and  its  stabon. 
WNJR.  Tommy,  the  Nem 
learned,  needed  rouiid-the^Io® 
treatment  for  a  serious  throii 
obstruction.  Tommy’s  partno 
couldn’t  find  any  nurses.  As  J 
result  of  the  News  story  aU 
broadcast.  Tommy  ended  W 
with  the  nurses  he  needed  ana  a 
reserve  corps  of  30. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw,  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


'The  Whale  Is  A  Fish' 


The  whale  is  not  a  fish — it  is  a  mammal.  It  is  warm¬ 
blooded  and  suckles  its  young. 


“A  Rusty.  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the 
contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


“Nero  Fiddled  While  Rome  Burned” 

Nero  did  not  fiddle  while  Rome  burned — the  fiddle 
had  yet  to  be  invented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
fifty  miles  away  at  the  time  of  Rome’s  burning,  and 
played  no  instrument  at  all ! 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  facts 
about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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EDITORS  WISH 


there  were 
no  Holiday  Bres  to  make  news. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  of 


the  suggestions  in  this  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  ad 
will  help  prevent  such  fires. 


ly  ill  two  minutes!  Once  on 
out!  Because  it  is  full  of  highly 
flammable  pitch  and  resin. 

A  lighted  candle,  burning  match  or 
cigarette,  frayed  or 

elLtriceord....nyofth^.m. 

flash,  can  turn  your  Christmas 
tree  into  a  roaring  inferno. 

—-~j  American  homes  are 
by  this  tragedy  every 

Don’t  let  it  happen 


Your  troo  can  burn  u 
fire  it’s  almost  iniposi 


I  Keep  ••  *  " 

,6>«pl*“- 

liahu  .^.  \  swept  I, 

\  ChristmM... 
to  your  famuy. 

wT.PPi-e«--^^  \  ne  Member  rtr*lnmr«i^Comp^ 
*  ..a  1  o/Ae 

\  national  bo 

...OH—  \  FIRE  underwriters 
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ft  •  1  _ _  VIm 
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*  wirins  ChsPS*  ‘ 
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NIAlfcKIAL  featuring  Christ¬ 
mas  fire  prevention  is  available 
to  you  without  charge.  Write 
or  wire  for  cartoon-type  mats 
( 2  cols.  X  4" )  or  glossy  prints  . . . 
for  editorial  use  or  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  local  advertisers. 
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DIGEST  OF  DISCUSSIONS  AT  EDITORIAL  WRITERS'  CONFERENCE 


continued  from  page  56 
explained  in  detail  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  program  and  said 
this  information  program  had 
been  forced  on  the  U.  S.  by  the 
propaganda  activities  of  other 
nations.  “Only  since  July  1 
have  we  had  the  funds  to  do  the 
job  as  it  must  be  done,”  he  said. 

He  reported  on  some  of  the 
Voice  of  America  activities,  such 
as  “debunking  the  Russian  atom 
plan,"  telling  the  truth  about 
the  Marshall  Plan  which  the 
Russians  call  “a  cloak  for  Amer¬ 
ican  imperialism,”  and  said  the 
program  had  “already  thrown 
discredence  on  the  Russian 
propaganda.” 

He  stated  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  estimated  the  Voice 
has  six  to  eight  million  listeners 
inside  Russia  with  thousands 
more  in  Poland  and  the  Balkans. 

“There  is  a  need  to  tell  our 
own  story  to  the  people  of  the 
world  who  have  no  other  way  to 
know  the  truth,”  he  said.  One  of 
the  main  jobs  is  to  get  the  truth 
before  the  minds  of  other  people 
before  they  have  been  muddled 
by  Soviet  misrepresentation.  He 
said  the  Russians  broadcast  45 
hours  a  day  with  three  hours 
daily  beam^  to  the  U.  S.  The 
Voice  of  America  is  on  the  air 
23 hours  daily  in  21  languages. 
In  addition  to  U.  S.  transmitters, 
18  stations  are  used  in  France, 
12  in  China  and  many  more  in 
other  countries  to  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  or  relay  those  from  the 
U.  S.  The  information  program 
includes  also  several  thousand 
words  a  day  in  a  wireless  bulle¬ 
tin  to  56  countries  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  radio,  press  and  gov¬ 
ernment:  more  thousands  of 
words  of  feature  material;  thou¬ 
sands  of  photographs  monthly; 
plastic  plates  for  illustrations; 
and  many  picture  exhibitions, 
moving  picture  films,  etc. 

Citing  the  election  night 
broadcast  all  night  in  20  lan¬ 
guages  Lehrbas  said  the  Voice 
made  the  common  editorial  mis¬ 
take  of  stating  Dewey  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  elected,  but  that  was 
proof  this  is  a  democracy,  where 
such  things  could  happen. 

As  an  indication  the  world  “is 
hungry  for  news.”  he  said  2,500 
hours  of  free  time  is  given  U.  S. 
programs  by  stations  outside  of 
the  country.  “If  we  broadcast 
propaganda  or  objectionable  ma¬ 
terial  we  wouldn’t  get  this  free 
time,”  he  said. 

German  Editor 
Makes  Appeal 

WERNER  FRIEDMANN,  editor 

of  Die  Abendzeitung,  Munich, 


Annenbeig  GUts 
Total  $100,000 

PHiLADELPmA — From  the  M.  L. 
Annenberg  Foundation,  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  publisher, 
came  a  gift  of  $75,000  to  the 
Community  Chest’s  Red  Feather 
campaign.  William  L.  Day, 
chairman  of  the  Chest’s  indus¬ 
try  and  finance  department,  an¬ 
nounced  a  gift  of  $25,000  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Annen¬ 
berg.  He  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


one  of  the  14  editors  who  re¬ 
cently  attended  a  seminar  at  the 
Columbia  Press  Institute,  told 
the  editorial  writers  the  recent 
election  “is  good  testimony  for 
the  American  press.  You  re¬ 
ported  the  facts  so  fairly  and 
correctly  that  everyone  could 
form  an  opinion,”  he  said.  “In 
spite  of  the  fact  many  papers 
supported  Dewey  they  didn’t  do 
anything  in  their  news  columns 
but  carry  objective  reports.” 

Friedmann  told  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  growth  of  journalism 
in  Germany  since  the  war  ended. 
“The  German  newspapers  are 
the  most  successful  media  for 
bringing  democracy  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,”  he  said.  “They  have  be¬ 
come  the  champions  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  are  completely  non¬ 
partisan.”  He  said  the  publica¬ 
tions  licensed  by  AMG  have 
gained  respect  for  clean  and 
forthright  journalism  which 
cannot  be  said  for  publications 
in  any  of  the  other  German 
zones. 

The  situation  of  the  German 
press  in  the  American  zone  is 
better  since  the  currency  re¬ 
form,  now  appearing  three  and 
four  times  a  week  with  a  total 
of  20  pages.  They  carry  only 
two  or  two  and  a  half  pages  of 
advertising  although  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  this  space.  One 
of  the  hardships.  Friedmann 
notes,  was  the  90%  tax  on 
profits. 

He  concluded  with  an  appeal 
for  help  from  American  edi¬ 
tors  to  help  the  present  demo¬ 
cratic  German  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  all  of  whom  were  se¬ 
lected  by  AMG  from  men  who 
had  resisted  the  Nazis,  safe¬ 
guard  their  publishing  proper¬ 
ties  against  return  to  their  form¬ 
er  Nazi  owners. 

Licensing  to  End 

“The  new  democratic  press  in 
Germany  need  not  fear  the  sting 
of  competition  when  the  licens¬ 
ing  system  ends  within  a  few 
months  from  now.  They  will  be 
able  to  meet  all  of  the  newly 
founded  papers,  be  they  nation¬ 
alistic  or  even  nazist.  But  it  is 
a  misfortune  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  house  was  fin¬ 
ished  the  basement  was  torn 
down  again.  In  spite  of  the 
original  promises,  the  publish¬ 
ers  will  very  shortly  lose  their 
opportunity  to  continue  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  papers.  They 
were  promised  that  they  could 
remain  in  their  confiscated  prop¬ 
erties  for  at  least  15  years,  and 
that  they  would  then  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  title 
to  these  properties.  This  has 
been  entirely  scrapped. 

“It  will  not  be  long,  latest  in 
1952,  that  the  publishers  will 
have  to  relinquish  the  proper¬ 
ties  they  now  occupy.  In  the 
long  struggle  between  Property 
Control  and  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Military  Government, 
Property  Control  has  won  out. 
It  has  reduced  the  originally 
promised  term  of  15  years  to  5 
years.  The  former  owners  of 
the  printing  plants  have  in  the 
meantime  been  denazified  and 
will  receive  their  properties 
back,  latest  in  1952.  That  means, 
first,  that  the  same  people  who 
throughout  the  Nazi  years,  either 
voluntarily  or  against  their  will. 


but  certainly  without  a  fight, 
have  given  their  printing  facili¬ 
ties  over  to  Hitler  s  propaganda 
machine,  will  now  again  be  in 
a  position  to  publish  democratic 
newspapers. 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
just  how  democratic  these  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  when  you  consider 
the  past  history  of  these  gentle¬ 
men.  But  it  also  means  that 
these  people  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  throw  the  licensed  pub¬ 
lishers  of  existing  papers  out 
of  the  premises  which  they  now 
occupy,  and  to  make  their  fur¬ 
ther  work  impossible. 

“Basing  their  claims  on  the 
holy  law  of  property,  they  will 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  very  un¬ 
pleasant  competition  in  the  cold 
way.  Or,  and  that  would  be 
worse,  they  will  be  able  to  per¬ 
mit  continuation  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  under  the 
condition  that  the  former  own¬ 
ers  sacrifice  their  independence 
and  follow  the  line  which  they 
will  determine.  That  would  be 
a  very  miserable  finale  of  an 
institution  which,  after  all,  was 
a  milestone  in  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  and  reeducation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people. 

For  the  present-day  licensed 
publishers  are  neither  able  to 
get  together  sufficient  funds  in 
order  to  buy  a  new  plant  by 
1952  (the  former  owners  would 
never  consider  sale  after  this 
unexpectedly  favorable  turn  of 
fortune),  nor  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  construct  new  printing 
p’ants  by  that  time  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  machines 
which  are  at  present  not  being 
made  in  Germany. 

Shoes  and  Editorials 

“The  bureaucratic  approach 
led  to  a  classification  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  a  shoe  factory, 
though  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
and  the  production  of  editorials. 
A  Nazi  who  after  his  successful 
denazification  produces  shoes  is 
much  less  dangerous  than  the 
Nazi  who  producers  newspapers. 
It  is,  however,  completely  ab¬ 
surd  that  he  is  in  addition  en¬ 
titled  to  throw  the  liable  fighter 
for  a  democratic  way  of  life  off 
his  premises. 

‘There  is  only  one  possibility 
to  save  the  situation — of  that  I 
have  been  assured  both  in  the 
Pentagon  and  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment — namely,  that  the  Am¬ 
erican  press  would  take  up  the 
case  and  would  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  and  would  thus  initiate  an 
action  to  save  the  U.S.  licensed 
press  at  the  last  moment,  five 
minutes  before  twelve.” 

The  Conference  after  debate 
decided  not  to  take  formal  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  reported  situation 
becau.se  it  would  be  contrary  to 
established  policy.  However,  it 
was  suggested  editors  attack 
the  problem  individually  with 
an  eye  to  getting  action  in 
Washington. 

Editorial  Campaigns 
On  Public  Questions 
“THE  Editorial  Approach  to 

Public  Questions”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  three  editors  who  ex¬ 
plained  programs  they  have  un¬ 


dertaken. 

Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louii 
Post-Dispatch,  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  that  newspaper’s  campaign 
to  bring  about  improvement  S 
mine  safety  regulations  in  flii- 
nois  after  the  Centralia  disaster 
Actually,  he  said,  the  disaster 
story  was  “just  a  prelude”  to  a 
bigger  story  that  was  to  come 
Early  in  1947  the  P-D  carried 
a  story  on  the  shakedown  of 
mine  operators  by  Illinois  mine 
inspectors.  A  few  days  later  IR 
were  dead  at  Centralia  because 
safety  regulations  had  not  been 
enforced. 

“It  was  clear  to  us  the  disas¬ 
ter  was  only  part  of  the  malad¬ 
ministration  in  public  ofiSce" 
Dilliard  said,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  started  in  Peoria  a  three- 
month  campaign  showing  graft 
and  corruption  in  office.  A  grand 
jury  commended  Ted  Link,  P-D 
reporter,  for  his  work  in  the 
investigation,  which  brought 
about  indictment  of  the  state’s 
attorney,  his  aides  and  the 
sheriff.  Later  another  grand 
jury  indicted  Link  for  “kidnap¬ 
ping  and  intimidating”  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

Dilliard  stated  Link’s  indict¬ 
ment  helped  the  campaign  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  obvious  attempt 
to  whitewash  state  officials.  He 
said  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher, 
was  in  Boston  at  the  time  and 
heard  of  the  indictment  over  the 
phone.  Pulitzer  immediately 
ordered  a  $10,000  advertising 
campaign  in  papers  throughout 
Illinois  to  give  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  P-D  editorial  and 
its  campaign. 

Dilliard  said  the  P-D  is  fol¬ 
lowing  up  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  mine  explosion  indictments 
“which  are  still  being  kided 
around.”  He  expressed  the  hope 
the  Link  indictment  will  go  be¬ 
fore  a  judge  so  the  issue  of 
press  freedom  may  be  brought 
into  the  case,  but  most  of  the 
men  responsible  for  Link’s  in¬ 
dictment  were  defeated  at  the 
polls  and  it  may  be  quashed,  he 
reported. 

Shock-Treatment 

Murray  Davis,  of  the  Netc 
York  World-Telegram,  reported 
on  his  newspaper’s  17-year 
fight  against  beach  pollution  in 
the  New  York  area.  Three  years 
after  the  campaign  started  in 
1931  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Sanitation  became  interested 
in  the  campaign,  resulting  in  the 
building  of  two  new  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plants  several  years  after 
that.  But  generally  speaking, 
Davis  said,  between  1934  and 
1946  city  officials  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  W-T  figures  were  right 
Former  Mayor  La  Guardu 
fought  the  campaign,  but  this 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


On  the  Pony  Wire 

An  Australian  pony  being 
readied  for  Hong  Kong's  rac¬ 
ing  season  was  just  christened 
"Reuter"  by  its  Chincne  owner, 
who  explained  the  horse  was 
"fast  and  reliable,"  Heuten 
Hong  Kong  coaespondeni 
wired  New  York  this  week- 
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Insight 

is  0  precious  thing 


YOU,  AS  A  CAPABLE  NEWSPAPERMAN,  are  giv¬ 
ing  insight  to  people  every  day  through  the  in¬ 
formative  columns  of  your  paper. 

But,  in  your  zeal  to  shed  light  for  some  people, 
are  you  forgetting  others?  Are  you  keeping 
your  advertisers  in  the  dark?  They  need  in¬ 
sight  and  information  about  you  and  your 
market  and  the  things  that  your  paper  will  do 
for  them.  Facts  and  figures  will  light  the  way 
to  a  better  understanding  and  more  profitable 
relationship  between  you  and  your  customer. 

TODAY.  WHEN  HIGH  WAGES  and  paper  and 
production  costs  are  making  every  dollar  count, 


you  must  hold  on  to  every  advertiser  you’ve 
got — and  start  creating  new  ones  for  the  future. 

Yes,  this  is  a  task — but  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
hard  one.  A  dominant  promotion  program 
will  throw  the  switch  that  lights  the  way  for 
your  customers.  A  strong,  informative  promo¬ 
tion  program  will  give  your  advertisers  the  best 
insight  into  your  newspaper. 

AND  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  START  this  program  is 
in  Editor  &  Publisher — the  newspaper  about 
newspapers — your  kind  of  medium,  the  paper 
that  is  carefully  read  by  the  men  who  spend  the 
important  money  in  newspapers. 


^  Servieen  your  present  customers  .  •  • 
cultivates  new  friends  tor  the  tutnre. 


editor  (& 
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continued  from  page  58 
sununer  Mayor  O’Dwyer  admit¬ 
ted  some  of  the  beaches  were 
dangerous.  They  were  ordered 
posted,  but  were  never  closed. 

The  campaign  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  of 
the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com¬ 
mission,  Davis  said.  The  latter 
has  brought  suits  against  many 
conununities  around  the  city  to 
force  them  to  build  disposal 
plants  and  it  is  trying  to  get 
three  new  ones  built  in  New 
York  City.  Davis  believed  next 
year  three  of  the  largest  beaches 
will  have  to  be  closed,  but  fig¬ 
ures  that  by  1952  the  water  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  will  be  in 
good  shape. 

Davis  attributed  much  of  the 
success  of  the  campaign  to  a 
change  in  news-story  technique. 
“Until  two  years  ago  we  said 
the  water  was  polluted  by  sew¬ 
age,  but  we  found  out  most  of 
the  people  didn't  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  sewage  and 
garbage.  We  finally  got  around 
to  telling  them  raw  sewage  was 
from  comfort  stations,  and  then 
we  mentioned  toilets,”  Davis  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  public  began  to 
understand.  Also,  his  stories 
used  to  refer  to  100  c.c.s.  of 
water.  That  was  changed  to 
“about  one  large  mouthful 
of  water.”  “It  takes  shock  to 
bring  such  matters  home,”  he 
stated. 


Tate  said  the  results  of  this 
experiment  may  not  be  fully 
known  for  25  years,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  any  newspaper  of  any 
size  can  develop  such  a  program 
and  benefit  from  it.  It  is  not  a 
wholly  idealistic  program,  he 
said.  Two-thirds  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  is  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  small  towns  and  70% 
of  the  retail  trade  comes  from 
outside  of  the  city.  As  the 
spendable  income  of  those  areas 
improve  your  local  merchants 
will  get  their  share  of  it,  he 
stated.  In  two  years  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  cost  the  Pantagraph 
only  $75. 

Tate  has  written  an  interim 
report  on  the  program  which 
the  university  is  publishing. 


Cronkite  Thinks 
War  Can  Be 


Averted 


Louis  Brondeis. 
'Editorial  Writer' 


Fight  Against  Apathy 

H.  Clay  Tate,  Bloomington 
(III.)  Pantograph,  reported  on 
his  campaign  for  improvement 
in  the  small  towns  surrounding 
his  city.  This  is  a  fight  against 
apathy  and  for  self-help  in  lo¬ 
cal  improvements,  he  said. 

Tate  started  two  years  ago  to 
find  if  there  was  anything  these 
communities  could  do  to  help 
themselves.  He  approached  the 
University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  with  the  problem,  which 
became  interested.  They  select¬ 
ed  five  towns  with  populations 
between  500  to  2,000  and  organ¬ 
ized  communi^  centers  or  coun¬ 
cils  comprising  all  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  towns.  T^e 
university  issued  a  community 
primer  on  what  they  could  be 
and  what  they  could  do  for 
themselves.  The  people  were 
told  to  start  asking  themselves 
what  they  #^anted  done  to  im¬ 
prove  their  communities  and 
pretty  soon  they  started  doing 
something  about  it  themselves, 
Tate  reported.  After  they  dis¬ 
covered  their  needs  and  desires, 
the  communities  could  ask  the 
university  experts  for  help  if 
they  wanted  it. 


A.  GAYLE  WALDROP,  acting 
director  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  school  of  journalism, 
addressed  the  Conference  on 
Louis  Brandeis — “the  editorial 
writer” — whose  writings  “may 
be  sources  of  pride  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  members  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  seeks  to  stimulate 
the  conscience  and  quality  of 
editorial  pages.” 

Waldrop  quoted  Brandeis’ 
writings  at  length,  stating  they 
were  “in  the  best  editorial  tra¬ 
dition,  to  give  the  people  the 
facts  which  they  themselves  are 
unable  to  get.”  The  editorial 
function  of  helping  to  educate 
the  electorate,  Waldrop  stated, 
quoting  Brandeis  as  follows: 
“The  trouble  with  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  that  we  have  not  been 
willing  to  pay  the  price — that  is, 
to  educate  the  electorate.  That 
must  be  a  continuing  process — 
not  a  quadrennial  or  annual 
campaign.” 

Brandeis  Formula:  ’Know' 
Some  of  Brandeis’  law  axioms 
Waldrop  quoted  as  useful  for 
editorial  writers:  “Know  thor¬ 
oughly  each  fact.  Examine  doc¬ 
uments.  Reason;  use  imagina¬ 
tion.  Know  bookkeeping — the 
universal  language  of  business; 
know  persons.  Know  not  only 
specific  case,  but  whole  subjects. 
.  .  .  Know  not  only  those  facts 
which  bear  on  direct  contro¬ 
versy,  but  know  all  the  facts 
and  law  that  surround.” 

“Louis  D.  Brandeis,  editorial 
writer,  in  fact  and  by  philos¬ 
ophy,  capably  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  private 
citizen.  You  are  his  colleague,” 
Waldrop  told  the  editorial 
writers. 


Community  Improvement 
In  all  conununities  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  local  improvement  was 
pretty  much  the  same,  Tate 
said,  with  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  cleaning  up 
store  fronts,  surfacing  roads, 
etc.,  leading  the  list.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  developing  a  local  lead¬ 
ership,  a  local  pride,  and  a  civic 
consciousness  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  have  before,  he  said. 
They  are  becoming  glad  they 
live  in  small  towns.  Other  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  and  a  few  in 
other  states  have  begun  to  copy. 


Reporters'  Expose 
Stories  Get  Awards 

Philadelphia  —  Awards  for 
outstanding  journalism  during 
the  year  were  made  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press  Association  to 
Kos  J.  Semonski,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
for  his  work  in  exposing  the 
buying  in  of  defunct  building 
and  loan  assets  by  speculative 
trading  companies,  and  to  Bay¬ 
ard  Brunt,  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
for  stories  on  the  sales  of  two 
bridges  now  being  investigated 
by  New  Jersey’s  (Governor. 


Louisville — Walter  Cronkite, 
former  United  Press  bureau 
chief  in  Moscow,  told  the  na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  here  Nov.  20  he  doesn’t 
think  there  is  going  to  be  an 
immediate  war  with  Russia  and 
he  foresaw  “a  good  chance  it 
can  be  avoided  in  the  long  run.” 

Cronkite,  who  returned  from 
Moscow  early  in  September, 
gave  as  his  reasons: 

1.  The  Russian  economic  po¬ 
tential  and  the  number  of  years 
it  will  take  them  to  catch  and 
overtake  the  U.S.  They  are  not 
geared  for  all-out  total  war.  He 
noted  their  bad  transportation 
system  and  their  lack  of  steel 
and  coal.  The  Kremlin  must 
be  aware  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  and  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  machines  having  had  a 
good  look  at  U.S.  materiel  in 
the  last  war. 

2.  For  1,000  miles  behind  the 
Elbe,  supposed  Russian  kicking 
off  spot,  there  is  potentially  hos¬ 
tile  territory  through  eastern 
Germany  and  Poland.  In  the 
south,  Tito  is  out  of  favor  with 
the  Cominform  although  still 
supposedly  in  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence.  He  has  the 
best  equipped  army  in  southern 
Europe  but  it  is  doubtful  the 
Kremlin  would  rely  on  him  for 
any  important  assignments. 

3.  There  is  no  indication  in 
Moscow  of  war  preparations. 
There  are  no  air  raid  precau¬ 
tions  which  are  customary  in  a 
country  that  expects  war  and 
the  uniforms  are  less  noticeable 
on  the  streets  with  the  Russian 
version  of  the  “Wacs”  almost 
disappeared. 

A  Point  of  Agitation 

4.  Berlin  is  only  a  point  of 
agitation.  The  Russian  aim  is 
one  of  world  domination.  Their 
tactic  is  one  of  creating  chaos 
and  confusion.  War  hysteria 
plays  right  down  their  alley. 
If  the  Berlin  issue  is  settled,  or 
remains  status  quo  any  length 
of  time,  the  point  of  agitation 
will  shift  elsewhere— Turkey, 
Iran,  Iraq,  etc. 

Cronkite  said  it  is  going  to  be 
“a  long,  hard  pull  and  may  go 
on  for  generations.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  to  be  sold  it 
is  not  going  to  be  settled  to¬ 
morrow. 

If  we  can  successfully  lower 
our  standard  of  living,  continue 
to  spend  billions  in  helping 
other  countries  and  still  main¬ 
tain  our  own  freedom,  he 
thought  there  might  be  hope. 

“If  we  can  improve  our  own 
democracy  to  the  point  where 
it  can  be  easily  exportable  and 
sold,  and  we  can  hold  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bear  at  bay  long  enough  he 
may  be  willing  to  cooperate — 
providing  the  Russians  can  im¬ 
prove  their  own  standards  of 
living,  and  they  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort,  to  where  they 
can  afford  to  let  other  people 
look  into  their  country  and  let 
their  own  people  look  out,” 
Cronkite  concluded. 


Roberts  Reports 

On  War  Outlook 

J.  M.  ROBERTS,  JR,  A«o- 

ciated  Press  news  analyst,  «• 
cently  back  from  a  tour  of  Es- 
rope,  said  there  is  no  doubt 
the  EGA  program  has  done  i 
lot  of  good  for  Europe.  Up  (o 
now  it  has  been  purely  a  relid 
program  and  is  just  gettiu 
started  on  spending  for 
goods,  he  said. 

Roberts  was  pessimistic  dwot 
the  Communist  threat  in  France 
and  Italy,  however,  and  said 
that  national  jealousies  were  en¬ 
dangering  any  real  cooperation. 

His  opinion  after  talkinf  to 
many  people  on  his  tour  wa 
that  no  one  wanted  war  but  he 
reported  most  of  the  people 
thought  war  with  Russia  cannot 
be  prevented  and  he  did  not  see 
how  any  “permanent  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ideas”  can  ^ 
built. 


Ne-wspapermen  Win 
Literature  Awards 


Dallas,  Tex. — ^Two  of  three 
awards  of  the  Texas  Instituted 
Letters  went  to  authors  wIm 
are  journalists.  Another  newr 
paperman,  Lon  Tinkle,  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  Newi, 
was  elected  president  of  the  in¬ 
stitute. 

A  $500  prize  donated  by  the 
News  went  to  Vance  Johnson, 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for 
his  dust-bowl  book,  “Heaven’s 
Tableland.”  He  was  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  4tni- 
rillo  (Tex.)  News. 

David  Westheimer,  Hoiutm 
Post  columnist  and  World  War 
II  prisoner-of-war,  toe*  the 
$250  McMurray  Book  Shop 
award  for  best  'Texas  first  novel 
with  his  “Summer  on  the 
Water.” 


7,000  Ask  Emblems 


Detroit — The  Detroit  Timer, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S, 
armed  services,  has  distributed 
more  than  7,000  applications  or 
Gold  Star  lapel  emblems  to  next 
of  kin  of  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  World  War  II. 


Fashion  Show 
Opened  to  Public 


Boston — ^The  Boston  Henlii 
second  annual  fashion  shw, 
featuring  the  nation’s  top  df 
signers,  will  take  place  Feb.  * 
3,  4  and  5  at  the  Hotel  Soukt- 
set.  Publisher  Robert  B.  Choate 
has  announced.  ,  .  . 

“The  1949  show  will 
consumers  as  well  as  the  trade 
and  the  press,”  Choate  ^ 
“It  was  for  the  trade  and  pr» 
alone  last  year  and  it 
good  that  everyone  told  us  t* 
public  ought  to  be^  permitted  » 
see  future  shows.”  ^ 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  the 
Herald  will  publish  its  Fa^ 
Herald  of  1949.”  a  rotogr^ 
supplement  edited  by  ^ 
WilUams,  Herald  fashion 
and  highlighting  pictures  of  a* 
newest  fashion  creations. 


I 
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Bratley  Heads 
Wisconsin 
Ad  Managers 


jIilwaukee,  Wis.  —  Atlee  H. 
Bratley.  Racine  Journal-Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
of  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspapers 
at  the  fall  conference  here  Nov. 
14  and  15.  He  succeeds  W. 
Bruce  Tower,  Kenosha  Evening 
Hews,  after  serving  a  number 
of  terms  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Sam  J.  Friedman,  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  success  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  office. 

Vicepresidents  named  were 
Freeman  von  Schrader,  Eau 
Claire  Daily  Telegram,  repre¬ 
senting  local  advertising  man¬ 
agers:  David  Lindsey,  Appleton 
Post-Crescent,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  and  Siegel  Mayer, 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  small 


dailies. 

Charles  Zadok,  vicepresident 
of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  gen¬ 
eral  numager  of  Gimbel’s  Mil¬ 
waukee  store,  said  three  impor¬ 
tant  factors  must  be  synchro¬ 
nized  to  bring  about  good  re¬ 
tailing,  good  service,  good  mer¬ 
chandising  and  good  advertising. 


Truth  Pays 


In  the  maintenance  of  a  code 
of  ethics,  of  elegant  presenta¬ 
tions,  of  easy  reading,  the  news¬ 
paper  can  be  of  great  help  to 
the  retailer,  Zadok  said.  Most 
important  is  that  the  reader 
should  believe  in  the  printed 
word.  The  religion  of  advertiser 


aiKl  publisher  alike  should  be 
the  respect  for  truth. 

f\indamentals  of  newspaper 
engravings  were  described  with 
boards  showing  the  various 
steps  in  processes  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cuts,  original  art  work  and 
the  printed  proofs,  by  Victor 
Schwarze,  Krus  Co.,  local  en¬ 
gravers.  He  emphasized  that  the 
printing  plate  cannot  be  better 
than  the  original  art  work. 

Try  to  get  some  selling  “sock” 
into  sales  presentations,  was  the 
advice  of  Pierre  Martineau,  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  warned  against  using 
platitudes  and  urged  preparing 
an  effective  story  working  out  a 
copy  idea  for  the  prospective  ad¬ 
vertiser,  with  a  specialized  pres¬ 
entation  for  every  type  of  ac¬ 
count  to  dramatize  the  sales 
story.  He  showed  several  pres¬ 
entations  prepared  by  his  staff 
that  have  proven  effective  in  ac¬ 
complishing  desired  results. 

Planning  Advocated 

Carl  Colby  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel’s  local  display  staff,  de¬ 
fined  selling  as  helping  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  do  what  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  achieve  “with  le^tmate 
profit  to  ourselves.”  Planning 
is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to 
frustration,  he  said,  and  will 
help  the  salesmen  get  the  im¬ 
portant  things  done  first  and 
gradually  clean  up  the  less  im¬ 
portant  ones. 

George  Gressman,  Janesville 
Gazette,  cited  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  hometown  newspaper 
surveys  and  how  they  can  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  selling  local 
advertising.  He  quoted  from  the 
study  published  by  the  Wiscon¬ 


sin  Hometown  daily  newspapers. 

A  citation  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  association  by  H. 
A.  Beuermann,  chief  of  the 
newspaper  and  retail  advertiser 
section,  in  appreciation  of  the 
Wisconsin  dailies’  contribution 
to  the  1948  Savings  Bond  drive. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
chain  store  program  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  F.  Wesley  Geerer, 
Midwest  representative.  Retail 
Division.  He  said  the  ground¬ 
work  is  being  laid  now  on  an  in¬ 
dustry  basis  and  the  presenta¬ 
tions  have  been  prepared  for  use 
by  the  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  with  local  chain  store 
managers  to  help  their  thinking 
on  newspaper  advertising  at  the 
local  level.  He  said  any  effort 
made  by  the  Bureau  must  have 
local  support. 

Admen's  Clinic 

A  presentation  and  discussion 
on  “Preparing  Standard  Market 
Data  Forms”  featured  William 
Payne,  Wausau  Record-Herald; 
John  G.  Desmond,  Milwaukee 
district  manager,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  Michael 
Gaiko,  Milwaukee  census  bureau 
office.  The  government  men  ex¬ 
plained  the  various  information 
sources  available 

A  clinic  discussion  of  current 
problems  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  was  conducted 
during  the  final  session  by  Bruce 
Tower,  Kenosha  Evening  News, 
with  members  presenting  par¬ 
ticular  problems. 

Andrew  Hertel,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee,  presided  at  all 
conference  sessions.  Assisting 


on  the  committee  were  Irving 
Buntman,  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Markets;  E.  H.  Biirgeson,  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers:  George  Gress¬ 
man,  Janesville  Gazette;  Mr.. 
Bratley,  Jerome  Hirschfield,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  and  Mr.  Tower. 
■ 

New  Home  Planning 
Feature  to  Start 

Chicago  —  Edward  G.  Gavin, 
editor  of  American  Builder,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  become  editor  of 
“How  to  Plan  Your  Home,”  syn¬ 
dicated  column  which  appears 
on  home  planning  pages  of  many 
newspapers.  The  Gavin  feature 
will  begin  Jan.  2,  1949. 

The  column  is  a  project  of  the 
Major  Home  Planning  Markets, 
30  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
Principals  are  Jack  F.  Casey  and 
Ward  Webb,  both  formerly  with 
the  F,  W.  Dodge  Phelps  Co., 
Chicago.  With  Gavin  writing 
an  editorial  lead  to  the  column 
the  major  space  is  taken  by  ad¬ 
vertising  paragraphs  prepared 
by  agencies  for  their  clients. 

Casey  reports  that  “How  to 
Plan  Your  Home”  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  foUowing 
Sunday  newspapers:  New  York 
Times,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
Indianapolis  (Tnd.)  Star,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Milwaukee  (Wls.) 
Journal,  Minneapolis  ( Minn. ) 
Tribune,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  and  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald. 


Eight  Billion  Dollars 


•  The  sale  of  beer,  since  its  re¬ 
legalization  15  and  a  half  years 
ago,  has  netted  our  public  treas¬ 
uries  around  eight  billion  dollars. 
Of  this  total,  $6,139,809,991  was 
in  federal  revenues  alone,  as  of 
the  end  of  the  1948  fiscal  year. 
The  remainder  went  to  state  and 
*  local  treasuries. 

Hard  to  raise  otherwise 

Even  in  these  days  of  “cheap 
dollars,”  eight  billion  would  be  a 
lot  of  money  for  taxpayers  to 
raise  through  personal,  property 
and  various  “hidden”  taxes  to 
make  up  the  needed  revenue  if 
beer  had  not  been  relegalized. 


Eight  billions  make  up  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
budgeted  for  national  defense  in 
1948.  It  also  would  have  paid  for 
more  than  three  years  the  costs 
of  public  elementary  and  high 
school  education  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  1944  fig¬ 
ures,  which  are  the  latest  figm-es 
available. 

Taxes  on  beer  are  economically 
collected  with  a  minimum  of  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  All  beer  and  ale 
runs  through  Government  meters 
which  check  off  the  amount  of 
excise  revenue  owed  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Whenever  a  barrel  or 


a  case  of  beer  leaves  the  brewery, 
it  is  already  fully  tax-paid. 

Other  benefits,  too 

Taxes  are  important  but  not  the 
only  economic  contributions  of 
beer  and  ale  as  produced  and  sold 
under  legal  conditions.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  brewing  industry  also 
means  a  better  market  for  the 
farmers,  for  the  various  industries 
that  supply  and  service  the  beer 
industry  and  for  labor  employed 
in  these  processes.  Many  economic 
benefits  are  compoimded  before  a 
glass  of  light,  amber  brew — the 
beverage  of  moderation— is  offered 
to  the  American  public. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Moidenburg, 
Powers  to  E^t 
Beacon  Journal 

Akron,  O.  —  Appointment  of 
B.  E.  Maidenburg  as  executive 
editor  and  Murray  Powers  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  was  announced 
here  this  week  by  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor. 

The  appointments  to  these 
posts  in  the  “mother  newspa¬ 
per’’  of  the  Knight  group  were 
made  following  the  recent  death 
of  Managing  Editor  Lynn  H. 
Holcomb. 

Both  Maidenburg  and  Powers 
have  been  with  the  Knight  or¬ 
ganization  many  years.  Maiden¬ 
burg  joined  the  Beacon  Journal 
years  ago  as  a  copyreader  and 
became  telegraph  editor.  When 
Knight  purchased  the  Times- 
Press  from  Scripps-Howard  In 
1938,  Maidenburg  became  the 
Beacon  Journal’s  first  Sunday 
editor.  Fifteen  months  later  he 
went  to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  as  news  editor.  When  Knight 
acquired  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Maidenburg  became  Sunday 
editor  there.  Later  he  was 
named  executive  assistant  to 
Knight. 

He  was  a  captain  and  an  in¬ 
telligence  officer  during  the  war 
serving  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
On  his  return  from  service  he 
was  named  promotion  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Powers  has  spent  all  of  his 
27  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Ohio,  first  joining  the 
Springfield  Sun  when  Knight’s 
father,  the  late  C.  L.  Knight, 
owned  that  newspaper.  He 
joined  Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Marion  Star  and  Portsmouth 
Times  and  bureau  chief  at  Co- 
lumbuj.  In  1934  he  joined  the 
Beacon  Journal.  As  Maidenburg 
became  Sunday  editor  in  1938, 
Powers  became  news  editor. 
Later  he  succeeded  Maidenburg 
in  Akron  as  Sunday  editor  and 
in  1945  he  became  both  news 
and  Sunday  editor. 

■ 

Journalists  Play — It's 
Partytime  in  New  York 

There  was  journalistic  fun¬ 
making  galore  on  the  evening 
of  Nov  19,  when  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  con¬ 
ducted  its  Front  Page  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Wbldorf-Astoria, 
and  the  New  York  Financial 
Writers  Association  made  merry 
at  the  Astor  Hotel. 

For  a  while  it  looked  like  the 
women’s  club  affair  might  flub, 
when  a  theatrical  union  put 
last-minute  clamps  on  perform¬ 
ances  by  stars.  But  with  a  take¬ 
off  on  "Romeo  and  Juliet.’’  and 
with  Tennis  Star  Alice  S^rble 
singing  and  accompanying  her¬ 
self  on  a  guitar,  the  party  was 
termed  a  rousing  success  by 
guests. 

Financial  writers,  meanwhile, 
were  bursting  inflationary  bub¬ 
bles  with  skits  and  parodies. 
More  than  1,000  financial,  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  labor 
leaders  were  guests. 
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Dock  Tieup  Cuts 
Paper  Supply 
Of  NYC  Daily 

While  most  New  York  City 
newspapers  were  arranging  to 
have  their  water-borne  news¬ 
print  brought  into  the  city  by 
rail,  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News  admitted  it  had  been  hard- 
hit  by  the  waterfront  strike. 

“We’re  running  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis,’’  said  Mary  McClung, 
general  manager  of  the  Post 
Home  News.  “Our  present  sup¬ 
ply  will  last  only  until  Sunday 
(Nov.  28)  and  I  just  don’t  know 
what  will  happen  after  that.” 

She  said  she  was  “trying  des¬ 
perately”  to  arrange  for  more 
newsprint,  but  didn’t  expect 
“any  windfall.” 

The  strike  came  at  a  bad  time 
for  the  Daily  News,  which  has  a 
mill  at  Bale  Como,  Que.  There 
is  no  rail  near  the  mill.  And 
the  mill  is  frozen  in  most  of  the 
year.  There  were  about  20,000 
tons  to  be  gotten  out  before  the 
freeze  set  in. 

But  P.  B.  Stephens,  business 
manager,  reported  that  one 
cargo  had  already  been  carried 
by  ship  to  another  port,  where 
it  was  sent  by  rail  to  New  York. 

A.  T.  Williams,  vicepresident 
of  Hearst  Enterprises,  said  the 
Journal- American  and  Mirror 
can  continue  indefinitely  on  rail 
supplies. 

“One  of  our  water  operations 
— ^the  Mersey  Co.  supply — 
has  been  suspended,  but  if  the 
strike  continues  they’ll  arrange 
to  bring  the  new^rint  down  by 
rail,”  reported  Williams. 

Officials  of  other  dailies  said 
their  situations  were  not  criti¬ 
cal. 

■ 

Georgia  Papers  Share 
$18,954  for  Legal  Ads 

Carrollton,  Ga. — State  Audi¬ 
tor  B.  E.  Thrasher,  Jr.  has  drawn 
up  checks  to  pay  131  Georgia 
newspapers  a  total  of  $18,954.74 
for  advertising  17  constitutional 
amendments  prior  to  the  recent 
election. 

Former  Governor  M.  E. 
Thompson  had  placed  all  of  the 
amendments  with  the  131  pa¬ 
pers  for  full  advertising  over 
a  period  of  eight  weeks.  Under 
his  plan,  each  paper  would  have 
received  $1,8(^.28,  or  a  total 
of  $236,229.68.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Eugene  Cook  ruled,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  law  limited  the 
advertising  of  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  just  one  newspaper  in 
each  congressional  district.  This 
ruling  cut  the  total  advertising 
bill  by  $218,000. 


Court  Accepts 
ITU  Pledge 
Of  Compliance 

Indianapolis — Federal  Judge 
Swygert  ruled  that  it  “would 
appear”  that  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  complied 
with  “the  terms  of  purgation”  of 
the  contempt  decree  issued  Oct. 
14,  at  a  hearing  here  Nov.  20. 

But  the  court  made  it  clear 
the  government  could  bring  fur¬ 
ther  contempt  action  if  ITU  lo¬ 
cals  seek  clauses  which  would 
cause  employers  to  discriminate 
against  non-union  members.  The 
court  ruled  it  was  “not  approv¬ 
ing  in  their  entirety”  new  hiring 
and  apprenticeship  clauses  sent 
by  the  ITU  since  Nov.  15  to 
locals  for  inclusion  in  contracts 
with  employers.  ( See  E&P,  Nov. 
20,  p.  13). 

ITU  Pays  the  Costs 

Judge  Swygert  also  ruled  the 
ITU  must  pay  nearly  $5,000  to 
the  Government  for  expenses 
and  salaries  incurred  in  investi¬ 
gating  and  bringing  the  con¬ 
tempt  suit  against  the  union  and 
its  four  top  officers. 

However,  ITU  attorneys  ob¬ 
tained  from  Winthrop  A.  Johns, 
attorney  for  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel  of  NLRB,  the  promise  that 
the  Government  would  not  insti¬ 
tute  another  contempt  suit  un¬ 
less  the  ITU  was  first  given  a 
chance  to  try  to  remedy  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Judge  Swygert,  after  hearing 
Johns’  argument  that  locals 
might  interpret  the  ITU  pro¬ 
posed  contract  clauses  illegally, 
asked  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph;  “If  these  clauses  as 
propos^  become  a  part  of  local 
contracts  will  respondents  ad¬ 
vise  locals  to  interpret  them  as 
written  and  in  light  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court?” 

""Randolph  replied;  “We 
would.” 

Johns  said  it  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  counsel 
that  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  was  interpreting  similar 
clauses  illegally. 

(No  further  meetings  of  Chi¬ 
cago  publishers  and  Local  16 
representatives  took  place  this 
week  and  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  newspaper  strike  was 
marked  Nov.  24  with  an  estimate 
that  1,5G0  printers  had  lost 
$7,000,(X)0  in  straight-time  wages. 
ITU  has  paid  $4,()00,000  in  strike 
benefits,  and  the  publishers  have 
spent  a  large  sum  for  substitute 
equipment.) 

■ 

Will  Contest  Delayed 

Washington  —  Illness  of  Mrs. 
Felicia  Gizyeka,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  late 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  has  forced  a  delay 
in  contest  of  the  Patterson  will. 
Mrs.  Gizyeka  is  in  a  New  York 
hospital. 

■ 

Ask  End  of  Sales  Tax 

Ottawa — A  delegation  of  40 
representatives  of  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association 
has  asked  Finance  Minister  Ab¬ 
bott  to  remove  the  8%  sales  tax 
on  newsprint. 
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Estate  Settled 

Final  settlement  of  the  •■tot* 
of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  fonan 
owner  of  the  Chicogo  Doily 
News,  was  made  last  week  m 
which  the  last  $138,654  wqi 
divided  among  three  institu¬ 
tions  and  two  relatives.  Low- 
son  died  in  1925,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  his  estate,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $20,000,000,  having 
been  distributed  previously 
among  various  charitable  and 
civic  groups.  Under  final  oc- 
counting.  $22,904  is  left  to  eoeli 
of  three  charities,  Chicago 
Theological  Institute,  Chicago 
YMCA  and  Chicago  Congre¬ 
gational  Union.  The  balance, 
approximately  $23,000,  is  to  be 
divided  between  a  niece  and 
a  nephew. 

Capp  V.  Fisher 
Feud  Weighed 

A  feud  between  Ham  (Joe 
Palooka)  Fisher  and  A1  (Li'l 
Abner )  Capp  reached  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  this  week. 

Presented  with  a  complaint  by 
Capp  that  one  of  Fisher's  re 
cent  panels  constituted  "actsde 
trimental  to  Clapp,  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  profession”,  the 
board  weighed  bringing  dapp's 
charge  before  the  society. 

( A  by-law  of  the  society  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  a  member  be  found 
guilty  of  “defaming”  a  brother 
member,  he  can  be  ejected  from 
the  society.) 

Recently  Fisher  did  a  flash¬ 
back  in  Joe  Palooka’s  life,  usioj 
a  hillbilly  character  then  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  cartoon  ( at  a  tune 
when  Capp  worked  for  Fisher). 
The  opening  panel  said: 

“First  hillbiLies  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  comic  strip  were 
Leviticus  and  his  family.  Any 
resemblance  to  our  original  hifl- 
billies  is  certainly  NOT  coind- 
dental.” 

Although  no  names  were 
named,  Capp,  whose  Li’l  Abner 
is  based  primarily  on  hillbillies, 
immediately  yelled  for  Fisher's 
blood  and  preferred  charges  to 
the  Cartoonists  Society.  The  dir 
pute  is  not  new  to  members 
They  have  watched  a  Fisher 
Capp  feud  for  some  15  years. 

Fisher  retorted  to  Capps 
charges  with  a  five-page  letta, 
addressed  to  Milton  Canifl. 
president  of  the  cartoonists. 

“The  most  important  fact  Jo 
be  remembered,”  says  Fibers 
letter,  “is  that  it  is  the  ampk 
truth  that  Brother  Capp  did  in¬ 
deed  appropriate  the  hillbiUJ 
idea  from  the  ‘Joe  Palooka  se¬ 
quences  involving  the  Big  L^ 
iticus  episodes,  created  and 
owned  by  me.” 

Capp  says  it  “simply  u 
so”  that  Big  Leviticus  was  w 
first  comic-strip  hillbilly. 
says  hillbillies  appeared  « 
dozens  of  other  cartoons,  ye»« 
before  Big  Leviticus.” 

Capp  also  said  that  he  alrW 
had  in  mind  the  Li’l  Abner  strip 
when  Fisher  first  met  him. 
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Local  Coverage 
Ideas  Swapped 
In  Iowa  Seminar 

By  Don  Richardson 

Iowa  City,  la. — Do  you  want 
to  improve  your  local  news 
coverage? 

Then  localize  your  wire  copy, 
check  with  your  public  libra¬ 
rian,  study  the  surrounding 
towns  and  read  books,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  newspapers. 

That’s  the  consensus  of  four 
newsmen  who  participated  in  a 
seminar  for  24  city  editors  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

One  of  the  nine  two-hour  ses¬ 
sions  focused  on  methods  to 
improve  local  news.  Taking  part 
were  Ed  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review; 
Joseph  Ratner,  managing  editor 
of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens;  W. 
L.  Reitz,  city  editor  of  the  Car- 
roll  (la.)  Daily  Times  Herald, 
and  George  Mills,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Newspapers,  Mills  said,  have 
failed  to  localize  outside  stories 
and  are  losing  readership  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  Calling  wire  stories 
an  "unexplored  field,”  Mills 
cited  two  examples  of  national 
stories  which  could  have  been 
localized  by  community  news¬ 
papers. 

Warning  that  the  job  entailed 
headaches.  Mills  said  editors 
could  find  interesting  local 
angles  in  tha  recent  congres¬ 
sional  probes  into  new  and  used 
automobile  deals. 

Recent  state  and  national  stor¬ 
ies  concerning  the  rise  in  prices 
for  welfare  relief  could  be  lo¬ 
calized  in  the  community  also. 
Mills  said. 

The  war,  he  explained,  caused 
a  limitation  of  local  news.  The 
big  war  stories  were  national 
stories  but  had  the  local  inter¬ 
est  for  newspaper  readers  at 
tlut  time.  Now,  Mills  said,  it  is 
time  to  return  to  localizing  na¬ 
tional  stories. 

Lindsay  urged  editors  to 
check  with  the  librarians  in 
their  communities  to  find  the 
type  of  material  their  readers 
are  reading  so  the  editors  may 
get  "a  picture  of  the  things  that 
interwt  people  In  your  town.” 

Reitz  suggested  that  editors 
study  the  area  surrounding  their 
cities  for  new  names  and  local- 
kiM  in  stories.  Acting  on  the 
prmciple  that  people  and  names 
rau  make  news,  his  paper, 
Rritz  said,  has  a  policy  of  car¬ 
rying  from  three  to  five  local 
pictures  each  day. 

Stories  on  family  life,  Ratner 
»d,  have  received  good  reader- 
smp  for  magazines  and  could  do 

®>nie  for  newspapers.  After 
flndlng  a  good  idea  for  a  story 
on  a  family,  his  magazine,  he 
•iu  reporters  to  live 

jnth  the  people  about  whom 
they  are  to  write. 

®  to  come  out 

mth  the  story,”  Ratner  empha¬ 
sized. 

oity  editor  of  the 
*0“^  City  Press-Citizen,  asked 
"'wspapers  with  a  city 
of  from  two  to  three  mem- 
hw  could  find  time  to  develop 
such  stories. 

Do  the  same  thing  on  a  smal- 


Between  sessions  of  the  Iowa  Press  Institute:  Joe  Mattes  (left)  of 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  School  of  lournalism,  and  Harry  Mauck,  city 
editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

ler  scale,”  Ratner  replied.  One  - 

person  from  a  small  town  paper  #1 
can  do  a  good  job  on  this  type  aaaJlvU 
of  story,  he  explained.  TXf'xT-  C*-.  J  x" 

“When  you  get  a  good  story,  VV  Itxl  1  GClGrQ tlOU 
crowd  the  other  stuff  out,”  Rat-  _  _ 

ner  advised  after  one  editor  Tm 
said  his  paper  didn’t  have  space  *** 

for  long  feature  stories.  Washington  —  The  American 

Explaining  that  a  well-paid  Society  of  Newspaper  ^itors 
reporter  may  spend  much  of  his  will  affiliate  for  one  year  with 
time  walking  around  a  beat,  the  International  Federation  of 
Lindsay  recommended  use  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Pub- 
the  telephone  by  reporters  to  lishers. 

clear  routine  news  from  the  The  Society’s  executive  board 
beats.  decided  at  its  mid-year  meeting 

“Freeing  people  from  the  rou-  here  Nov.  21  to  join  the  western 
tine  is  the  real  answer,”  Lind-  European  group,  which  includes 
say  said.  members  from  11  countries.  It 

Court  Klein,  city  editor  of  has  headquarters  at  Paris, 
the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Ga-  ’The  board  also  heard  reports 
zette,  said  his  paper  had  read-  on  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
ers  offer  story  ideas.  Stimulated  courts  in  restricting  publication 
by  a  cash  reward  for  their  sug-  of  certain  types  of  crime  news 
gestions,  he  said,  readers  have  until  arraignment  of  the  defend- 
provided  from  15  to  20  story  ant. 

ideas  each  week.  The  board  elected  these  new 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson  and  members: 

Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  Robert  Blakely,  St.  Louis 
the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  (Mo.)  Star-Times;  Herman 
were  co-chairmen  of  the  session.  Deutsch.  New  Orleans  (La.) 


So.  Bend  Tribune 
Has  Pension  Plan 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Increased 
insurance  and  retirement  in¬ 
come  benefits  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  employes  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  through  the  com¬ 
pany’s  insurance  and  pension 
plan. 

The  Tribune’s  pension  plan 
provides  for  retirement  at  age 
65  or  for  insurance  benefits  in 
case  of  death  before  the  em¬ 
ploye  reaches  retirement  age. 
It  includes  all  male  and  female 
employes  over  21  years  old  who 
have  completed  five  years  of 
service.  Compensation  is  based 
on  years  of  service  and  salary 
earned.  The  plan  is  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  also  provides 
group  life  and  hospitalization 
insurance. 

■ 

Heads  B.  C.  Weeklies 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — ^Frank  Har¬ 
ris,  publisher  of  Vernon  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
B.  C.  Division  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association 
at  the  annual  convention  here. 
His  father,  the  late  Walter  Har¬ 
ris,  served  as  president  many 
years  a^o. 


ASNE  AifiliatGs 
With  FGdGration 
In  EuropG 

Washington  —  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
will  affiliate  for  one  year  with 
the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Society’s  executive  board 
decided  at  its  mid-year  meeting 
here  Nov.  21  to  join  the  western 
European  group,  which  includes 
members  from  11  countries.  It 
has  headquarters  at  Paris. 

’The  board  also  heard  reports 
on  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
courts  in  restricting  publication 
of  certain  types  of  crime  news 
until  arraignment  of  the  defend¬ 
ant. 

The  board  elected  these  new 
members: 

Robert  Blakely,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times;  Herman 
Deutsch.  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item;  Herman  E.  Gieske,  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Intelligence;  B.  S. 
Griffith,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News; 
Dan  Harper,  Staten  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Advance;  Coleman  Harwell, 
Nashville  Tennessean;  T.  M.  He- 
derman,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Cla¬ 
rion;  Frank  S.  Hoag.  Jr.,  Pueblo 
( Colo. )  Star-Journal. 

Also  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record; 
John  M.  McClellan,  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  Trentonian;  Robert  E.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook;  Carl  F.  White,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook;  J.  A.  Meck- 
stroth,  Columbus  (O.)  State 
Journal;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star;  Allen 
W.  Smith,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News;  George  M.  Shook, 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Observer. 

And  Henry  P.  Slane,  Peoria 
( Ill. )  Journal;  Harrison  H. 
Smith,  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
Leader;  Bert  Struby,  Afacon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph;  John  F.  Wurz, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald; 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  New  Yorker;  Philip  D. 
Adler,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star- 
Courier;  Wallace  A.  Brennan, 
Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer; 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic;  Warren  Mor¬ 
rell,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Charles  A.  Storke,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 


Martin  to  Ask 
Guild  to  Cgosg 
lOJ  Activity 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
will  be  asked  by  its  president, 
Harry  S.  Martin,  to  disaffiliate 
from  the  International  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Journalists  because  of 
(^lommunist  domination  of  the 

Both  Martin  and  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Milton  Murray,  have 
warred  against  the  leftist  swing 
of  the  lOJ,  founded  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  central  body  for  world 
trade  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business.  ’The  ANG  has  paid 
a  large  share  of  the  lOJ  budget. 

Martin  walked  out  of  toe 
meeting  of  the  lOJ  executive 
committee  at  Budapest  Nov.  18 
in  protest  against  Eastern  dele¬ 
gates’  attacks  on  American 
newsmen,  including  William 
Laurence  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Drew  Pearson. 

Martin’s  walk  climaxed  a 
sharp  debate  with  a  Russian 
delegate  over  a  resolution 
which  charged  the  press  of  sev¬ 
eral  Western  nations  is  spread¬ 
ing  war  propaganda.  ’Turkey, 
Britain  and  The  Netherlands 
were  mentioned  with  the  U.  S. 

Back  in  Prague,  the  ANG 
president  said  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  guild  that  it  with¬ 
draw  its  membership  in  lOJ. 
Later,  in  New  York,  on  his  way 
to  the  CIO  convention  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  he  told  newsmen  he  fa¬ 
vored  a  new  international  fed¬ 
eration  of  “free”  newspaper 
unions. 

Martin  said  he  would  fiy  back 
to  Europe,  after  the  CIO  par¬ 
ley  ends,  to  resume  his  work  as 
a  labor  adviser  to  ECA  Ambas¬ 
sador  Harriman. 

The  lOJ  conference  accepted 
a  Hungarian  resolution  which 
said:  “It  is  the  duty  of  journal¬ 
ists  to  avoid  all  provocative  ut¬ 
terances  when  dealing  with  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.” 

A  Polish  resolution  stated: 
“The  executive  committee 
fights  decidedly  against  capital¬ 
ist  press  monopolies,  agencies  of 
publicity  and  other  organs.” 

Another  Hungarian  resolution 
complained  about  the  “perse¬ 
cution  of  progressive  journal¬ 
ists.”  It  cited  cases  which  “call 
for  the  utmost  indignation  of 
the  committee.” 


Ther  h*Te  had  a  M-rear  •■- 
parleooe  In  tills  hlrhlr  spedal- 
laed  field.  Add  to  them  and 
their  serrloee— speed,  coontir- 
wide  modem  -  track  fliste,  a 
hnre  machine  shop  and  a  fi4- 
hour  emertsncr  "call.''  An4^ 
the  enthaaiastlo  testimonials  ofi 
pleased  plants 

waa  I  I  sspAias  I 

I  •Tsaaorvra  I  \  dissia'*^'*'*  I 

cvLiNnta  \  ssscTiMa  | 

JOS  raise  I  1  inviciHa 

orratT  I  1  noviMC 

-  ■°o«aiiiPiii«  j  \  MiaiMlss**** 
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Clare  McKinley, 
Ann  Arbor  News 
Manager,  Dies 

Ank  Arbor,  Mich _ Clare  H. 

McKinley,  S9,  manager  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Newt  since  19^, 
died  Nov.  20.  He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  two  months  pre¬ 
viously. 

In  1908,  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  M^inley  took  a 

Job  with  the  St.  John  (Mich.) 
lewt,  where  he  had  charge  of 
advertising.  His  first  daily 
newspaper  experience  was  in 
1909,  when  he  Joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  old  Lanting 
( Mich. )  Journal,  remaining  with 
it  until  the  consolidation  with 
the  Lanting  State  Republican. 

In  1910  he  was  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Owotto 
( Mich. )  Argut  and  the  following 
year  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  came  to  Ann  Arbor 
from  Flint. 

•  •  • 

Kenneth  Seibert 

Providkncx,  R.  I.— Kenneth  S. 
Seibert,  52,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  died  Nov.  20  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home. 

Seibert  came  to  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  in  1936  from  the  Fort 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  Newt-Sentinel, 
where  he  had  been  promotion 
manager.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
had  bMn  an  account  executive 
for  a  Chicago  agency,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Tuk- 
heim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.  and 
S.  E.  Bowser  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

He  was  bom  in  Kendallvllle, 
Ind.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1919.  He  leaves  his  wife,  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

#  •  • 

Harold  E.  Cram 

Portland,  Me. — ^Harold  £. 
Cram,  58,  editor  of  the  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  Nov.  21.  He  was  stricken  ill 
in  his  apartment  after  finishing 
work  on  the  day’s  paper. 

Illustrator  as  well  as  news¬ 
paperman,  Cram  had  been  the 
Telegram’s  editor  since  1937. 

A  Portland  native,  he  became 
an  Evening  Exprett  reporter  in 
1919.  Later  he  was  financial 
editor,  and  in  1925  Joined  the 
Telegram  as  automobile  editor. 
He  also  wrote  Action,  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  own  stories. 

His  widow,  Bemiece  Banks 
Cram,  is  Telegram  state  society 
editor. 

0  0  0 

John  Henry  Lee 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  John 
Henry  Lee,  66,  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Kantat  City  Star, 
died  Nov.  21.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Star  since  1903. 

Lee,  an  engraver  by  trade, 
was  a  constant  experimenter  in 
engraving  processes  and  made 
many  discoveries  which  attract¬ 
ed  national  attention.  His  father, 
the  late  John  Henry  Lee,  instal¬ 
led  the  first  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Kantat  City  Timet 
more  than  60  years  ago.  The 
mother  was  an  engraver  for  the 
old  Kantat  City  World. 


(^tiituarp 


CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  87,  a 

mechanical  worker  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  tor 
nearly  50  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  13  years  ago,  initiator 
of  the  stereotype  department  at 
the  Courant,  recently,  at  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

William  James,  82,  noted  Ca¬ 
nadian  press  photographer,  first 
to  take  motion  pictures  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  from  an  airplane  in 
1916,  freelancer  for  all  Toronto 
dailies,  Nov.  17.  in  a  Toronto 
hospital.  He  retired  eight  years 
ago.  A  son,  Norman,  is  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

John  F.  Grimes,  46,  former 
New  Jersey  newspiH^crman  and 
owner  and  president  of  Radio 
Station  WN!BZ  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N,  Y.,  Nov.  17,  at  his  Saranac 
Lake  home.  For  many  years  he 
was  Saranac  Lake  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Timet 
and  the  Syracute  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard. 

Frank  M.  Collins,  64,  former 
editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Budget  and  president  of 
the  newspaper  firm  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  postmaster  of  Troy 
m  1941,  Nov.  18. 

Ewen  S.  Campbell,  paymaster 
of  the  Toronto  (Chit.)  Daily 
Star,  Nov.  18,  in  his  sleep. 

Richard  Warren  Kirschbaum, 
aviation  writer  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Newt,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Aviation  Writers 
Association,  and  a  cartoonist, 
Nov.  21,  in  a  Newark  hospital. 
He  had  been  on  the  Newark 
Sunday  Call,  the  old  New  York 
Prett,  Newark  Ledger,  and 
Newark  Star-Eagle. 

Willard  Wells  Williams,  70, 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  since  1935,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Brooklyn  (N,  Y.) 
Eagle,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  New  York 
Telegram  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Timet-Union, 
Nov.  21,  at  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  after  an  illness  of  11  months. 

William  Nichols  Beard,  83, 
publisher  of  the  Southwett 
Magazine,  a  syndicated  weekly 
newspaper  supplement  pub¬ 
lished  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Nov. 

20,  in  a  New  York  hospital  after 
he  was  taken  ill  during  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  Dallat  (Tex.)  Timet-Herald 
and  started  his  career  as  a 
printer. 

HfeLEN  Cody  Baker,  58,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Newt  columnist,  Nov, 

21,  Her  articles  had  appeared  on 
the  News  editorial  page  for  10 
years. 

Miguel  Coyula,  72,  editorial 
writer  on  Havana  El  Mundo, 
Nov.  23.  He  was  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cuban  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Magruder  Maury,  70,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  publications,  Nov.  23. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1905  on  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Timet-Democrat  and 
worked  later  in  Los  Angeles, 
Honolulu,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton. 


Koehl  Named 
M.E.  in  Dayton; 
Succeeds  Day  ’ 

Dayton,  O. — Herbert  Koehl 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Newt, 
James  M.  Cox,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week. 

City  editor  of  the  News  since 
1940,  Koehl  will  be  succeeded 


by  David  Robinson,  now  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

The  changes  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  the  last  of  December. 

Koehl  will  succeed  John  F. 
Day,  who  is  resigning  to  Join  the 
Louitville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour- 
nal  Washington  staff. 

Koehl  first  Joined  the  News 
staff  in  1925  and  handled  varied 
reporting  and  editing  assign¬ 
ments  before  becoming  city  ^i- 
tor. 

Robinson,  a  native  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Joined  the  News  in  1946 
and  was  appointed  assistant  city 
editor  in  October,  1947.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  in 
1936  as  a  reporter  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C. )  State.  He  was 
state  editor  of  that  paper  when 
he  Joined  the  Army  in  1942.  He 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Day  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  News  for  three  years.  He 
came  to  Dayton  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Prett  and  prior  to  that 
worked  with  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  OflBce  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

Howey  at  NEA 

continued  from  page  7 

with  emphasis  on  getting  reader- 
ship  studies  standardized  so  they 
can  be  made  by  state  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  get  the  cost  of  such  studies 
down  within  the  means  of  the 
average  weekly  publisher. 

Robert  Pendergast,  St.  Paul 
agency  executive  and  owner  of 
Readex  Corp.,  told  of  Readex 
reports,  a  streamlined  method 
of  making  readership  studies  at 
comparatively  low  cost.  WNB 
is  contemplating  using  the 
Readex  program  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  although  WNB  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation’s  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  Habits. 

H.  E.  Deckert,  general  man¬ 
ager,  West-Holliday  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  discussed  hometown  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  He  showed 
how  national  linage  in  news¬ 
papers  has  recovered  from  the 
mid-30’s  slump  and  he  attrib¬ 
uted  much  of  this  gain  to  the 


general  coordination  of  all  div|. 
paper  promotion,  aimed  % 
sell  newspapers  constru^Ti). 
rather  than  competitively. 

Jack  Tyson,  WNB  maniKt 
^owed  what  other  natiooii 
media  are  doing  to  promote 
business  and  urged  weeklies  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  promotion  In 
supporting  WNB. 

Encouragement  of  the  use  of 
photography  in  weeklies  vu 
made  by  the  NEA  Photograjiiic 
Committee  headed  by  John  0 
Boyd,  Lowville  (N.  Y.)  Leede 
The  publishers  were  shown  (be 
basic  equipment  necessary  to 
establish  a  photo  department  ia 
their  newspapers  and  some  d 
the  profitable  uses  to  which  pie 
tures  can  be  put. 

The  NEA  memorials  commit¬ 
tee,  under  K.  F,  Baldridfo, 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat,  nt- 
ommended  that  the  NBA  Bond 
of  Directors  initiate  a  plan  iat 
establishing  tangible  memoriali 
for  individuals  “who  have  rai- 
dered  exceptional  and  distin¬ 
guished  seridce  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  profession  ...  and 
service  to  the  association.”  Jone 
nalism  bookshelves  or  jolmu^ 
ism  school  scholarships  iwen 
suggested  as  suitable  memoriali 
The  committee  moved  ttiat  the 
first  memorial  be  established  in 
memory  of  the  late  Wall  Loomii 
LaGrange  ( Ill. )  Citizen  piAlidr 
er  and  past  president  of  NEA 
Warning  on  Liquor  Ads 

Newspapers  and  public  service 
advertising  were  discussed  by 
Allan  M.  Wilson,  vicepresident 
Advertising  Council.  He  aid 
that  weekly  newspapers  have 
supported  the  Council's  program 
of  public  service  advertisinf 
equally  as  well  as  any  other 
medium. 

A  warning  that  prohibitionisti 
are  behind  the  movement  to 
get  congressional  legislation 
which  will  eliminate  or  curtail 
liquor  advertising  was  sounded 
by  W.  W.  Wachtel,  president  d 
Calvert  Distillers  Corporation. 
He  declared  publishers  must  be 
aware  of  misrepresentation  by 
“minority  pressure  groups”  to 
kill  liquor  advertising. 

He  denied  that  advertisiiif 
has  been  responsible  for  in¬ 
creased  liquor  consumption  and 
said  the  sole  reason  for  such 
advertising  is  a  “battle  of 
brands,’’  to  get  people  to  buy 
one  brand  as  against  anothe. 
He  said  only  1%  of  sales  goes 
into  liquor  advertising  as  com¬ 
pared  to  14%  for  toilet  goods, 
11%  for  drugs  and  4%  for  foods 

Wachtel  said  the  temperance 
people  say  the  “Man  of  Distinc¬ 
tion’’  must  go,  because  such  ad¬ 
vertising  creates  the  impression 
of  respectability  in  drinking 
“That’s  what  I  wanted  to  do, 
declared  Wachtel.  I’U 
the  Man  of  Distinction  a*  » 
you  people  here  will  stop  diw 
ing.  You  are  The  Man  of  Dis¬ 
tinction’  with  your  sons.” 

He  warned  that  curbing  Uflu* 
advertising  through  leglsliw 
would  establish  a  prece^ 
dangerous  to  all  adveruw 
‘To  permit  any  minority  grow 
to  foist  its  personal  beliefs  on 
the  public  through  unwarrantii 
and  unnecessary  restrictions » 
advertising,”  he  said,  y”!. 
strike  at  the  very  foun*^ 
of  our  entire  economic  systto. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«th  with  Order) 

I  «m*— $.50  per  line 
4  timet—  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time  —11.00  per  line 
J  timet—  .90  per  line 
4  timet—  .80  per  line 
3  linet  minimum 
OMBt  epproTlmntely  ftre,  8  letter 
words,  one  Uae. 

Formt  dote  Wednetder  noon. 
Tlitra  it  en  additional  charge  of 
IS  canh  for  the  use  of  a  bo«  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Pottage  chargee 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billad. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
oleaia  addratt  them  at  follows:  Bos 
Kr.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Naw  York  18,  N.  Y. 


PUIUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  weekly,  in  proaperons  farm 
inf  section,  $14,000.00  with  half  cash. 
The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  B6.  Mel 
bourne,  Florida. 


THREE  substantial  weeklies  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  exclusive  fleldt,  ready 
for  semi-weekly  development,  $20,- 
000  to  $50,000  down. 

ODETT  AND  ODETT,  BROKERS 
P.  O.  Box  537 
San  Fernando,  Calif. 


WEEKLY  with  good  basic  paid  ciren- 
Istion.  Excellent  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
panding  into  daily.  Reasonable  Terma. 
Write  Sol  Clark,  Commercial  Bnilding, 
Savannah,  Oeorgia. 


WELL  established  weekly  in  middle- 
Atlantic  state.  Oood  earnings.  $50,- 
000.  Half  cash.  Box  2188.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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KiBOUS  ORIFFIN  A  ASSOCIATES 
437  W.  «th  St. 

Lot  Angeles  18,  Calif. 


A  CLIENT 

financially  responsible  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  publishing  is  interested 
in  purchasing  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  It  should  be  within  about 
300  miles  of  New  York,  have  a 
good  standing  in  the  community 
and  have  adequate  mechanical 
equipment. 

Replies,  bjr  mail  only,  with  full  in¬ 
formation  including  balance  sheet,  list 
of  equipment,  amount  of  space  oc¬ 
cupied  and  whether  or  not  space  is 
leased  or  owned.  This  will  be  kept  in 
complete  confidence,  and  all  documents 
will  be  returned. 

Eugene  T.  McQuade,  Attorn^-at-Law 
116  John  Street,  New  York 


AM  now  ready  to  purchase  another 
daily  in  city  up  to  20,000  population. 
Prefer  mid-west  or  south.  Oood  cash 
payment.  Successful  record.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2203,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  inter¬ 
ested  in  full  purchase  of  small  daily- 
semi-weekly  or  weekly,  vicinity  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Confidence  assured.  Cp 
to  $50,000  cash.  Highest  references. 
Box  2099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Weekly  newspaper,  California, 
particulars,  terms.  Bowman 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hoi 
California. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Former  President  State  Association 
ssd  long-time  publisher  with  inside 
opportnnltiee. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

8937  Orange  Street, 

Riverside,  Calif. 


CiUrORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Cnlver  City,  California 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

_  m.  MECHAWCALEOnin 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  - 

BOTAKT^a 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
77  years — Our  motto:  “Always  a 
•qnsre  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.** 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FUIRIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
ud  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  65, 

Idelboame,  Florida. _ 

mat  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
end  sold  without  publicity. 

NEWSPAPER  opportunities  in  rich 
•tsta  of  lows. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

7610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Olty.  Iowa 

:  SMATCO  ROUTERS 

".w  we  ere  not  as  mach  interested  in 

c*  “  Jn  satisfaction.  Arthur  W.  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

A  Market  St..  Ssn  Francisco 

*■  John  GrifRths  Co..  Inc. 

_  —  11  West  42nd  Street 

_  roiUCATIOIC  FOR  SAl  E  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

READY,  16-page  catalogue 
**'®-  Yuli  deacriptlons. 

RAY  BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. 

PROFITABLE  SOUTHERN 
CjUJTORNIA  WEEKLY.  Nets  $12.- 
820,000  handlea.  OREGON 
"^?“YLY  Gross  $15,000.  Complete 
*10.000  full  price.  J.  L.  Stoll, 

“OS  8408.  Los  Angeles  16,  California.  I  Mass. 
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nia.  State 
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WILL  BUY  all  or  control  Mid-Weat 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bank  reference. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

USED  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 

Hoe,  Goss,  Scott  and  Duplex.  Page 
aises  from  16-page,  single-widtb  to  12- 
unita  with  four  folders  on  substme. 
ture.  Sheet-cuts  of  21^4',  22  H"  and 
23  9/16".  Hoe  and  Goss  Mansine 
presses.  Ten  Webendorfer  and  Mets- 
berg  Roto  units.  Write  ns  yonr  re- 
quir^ents  and  we  will  furnish  com¬ 
plete  details. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE 

CHURCHILL  RUBBER  ROLLER 
FINISHING  LATHE,  good  condition, 
complete  with  DO  motor  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Bought  new  1938.  Write  or 
phone  Prodnetion  Department,  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  Corporation,  Boston, 
Mass. 


OUTLER-HAMMER  40/8  H.  P.  two 
motor  fnll  antomatie  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  $ 
ph.  60  cy.  AO.  complete  with  reeistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  aerv- 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel:  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  slao  parallel. 
Hand  easting  stereo  equipment,  3164 
inch  entoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co.,  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE: 

Mergenthaier  iinotyna,  modal  L, 
$3388R,  singla  magaaiae,  elaatrie  pot, 
2  universal  aoldt.  $1500.00. 

Intartyps  14070,  3  magaaiae#,  electric 
pot,  8  unlveraal  molds,  $3500.00. 
Available  onr  offlee  Jannary,  1049. 
Dally  News-Tribnne,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 


MODEL  “B**  INTERTYPE,  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  msgasines,  2  molds,  gas 
pot.  H -horse  motor,  A.  0.  110-v, 
single  phase,  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
$3,000.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  lows. 


GOSS  4  UNIT  22H“  ent-off  fine  ahape. 
also  Hoe  4  and  6  unit  presasa. 

Duplex  20  page  single  nnit  semi-plate 
press  with  AO  motor. 

Goss  24-page  two  plate  wide  High 
Speed,  AO  motor. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  561  Nampa.  Idaho 


64  Page  Hoe  Press 

This  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  and  delivery.  It  was  purchased 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
equipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  bny  for  some 
pnblisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  available  for  inspection 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald's  anxill- 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
First  in  Dallas 


FOR  SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pat. 
1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  Model  “E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Coxotype  Press 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


NEW  DUPLEX  Tubular  12  page  press 
with  all  stereotype  equipment,  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates,  AO  drive,  contact  George 
0.  Oxford.  Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
We  have  just  purchased  the  entire 
printing  equipment  of  the  Coastal 
Georgian  Plant  in  Brunswick,  Georgia. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  16-page  Hoe 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  with  extra 
8-page  Scott  Deck.  Capable  of  print¬ 
ing  24-pages.  Complete  with  all  stere¬ 
otype  equipment.  Two  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types.  One  Model  14  Linotype,  one 
Model  C3SM  Intertype.  One  excellent 
Ludlow  Caster  with  mats  and  cabinet. 
Five  tons  combination  metal.  Available 
for  inspection.  Priced  especially  low 
for  immediate  sale.  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion.  Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc., 
2630  Payne  Avenne.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Plants  in  Chicago- 
Detroit. _ 

MOTORS.  GENERATORS, 
TRANSFORMERS, 

DIESEL  GENERATOR  SETS 
America's  Largest  Inventory, 

Wire  Inquiries  Collect. 

Electric  Equipment  Company, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — MODEL  8  AND  9  LIN¬ 
OTYPES;  Model  X  Intertype :  Vander- 
cook  full  page,  hand  operated  Proof 
Press;  Vandercook,  No.  325,  full  page 
power  Proof  Press  with  extra  set  of 
rollers;  36"  power  Paper  Cutter;  com¬ 
plete  Plate-making  outfit.  W.  J. 
WISE,  32  Boulevard  of  Allies.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Phone:  ATIantie  9754. 

8  FONTS  7  pt.  Regal  No.  1  with  Bold. 
Intertype  matrices  No.  1622.  Excellent 
condition.  Write  Bangor  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial,  Bangor,  Maine. 


.Closing  out  all  of  fho  romoining 
machinary  and  aquipmant  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OOTUPLK  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  64  color  daak,  oad  faa4, 
double  folder,  28  9/16'  ent-off. 

STEREO  DEPT. 

8  ton  Oil  Metal  Furnace 
Wood  Jr.  Antoplata  Set 
Extra  hand  aet  atoreo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 

Also  several  Intertype  machines,  mats, 
Vandercook  proof  prets  and  miseal- 
laneons  composing  room  eqnipmsnt. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1$.  N.  T. 
BRyant  9  1132 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  donbla  width, 
2264'  ent-off.  Uses  67",  60',  8864", 
1664**  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  vHda. 
one  nnit  two  pagee  wide.  Preee  now 
printing  more  than  35,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.  320  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  In¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2084.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher, 


DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box  for  sale. 
Excellent  condition  $600  off  the  floor. 
Bayonne  THmes,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 


KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
pot,  saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tabular 
casting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
PUBLISHER  WHO  HAS  OUTGROWN 
HIS  PLAT  BED  PRESS  AND 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  CHANGE  OVER 
TO  ROTARY  EQUIPMENT.  Offering 
twenty-page  Duplex  Semi-Cylindrical 
Press,  226i"  sheet  cut  with  combina¬ 
tion  half  and  quarter  page  folder  com¬ 
plete  with  two  motor  Oline  Drive  and 
Controller.  Pull  set  of  rubber  rollers, 
mat  roller,  metal  pot,  pump,  complete 
set  curved  stereo  machinery,  including 
Casting  Box.  shaver  and  tail  entter 
with  motor.  Ail  3-pha8e,  60-cycIe, 
220-volt.  Available  about  December 
1st.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Write 
direct  to  Pt.  Lauderdale  Dally  News. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  Wbite  or  color,  2154’’  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Page  Preas,  in  short  frame,  A.O. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color, 
AO  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  E — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  COMET 
8’page  flatbed — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
2264-ineh  entoff,  5  deck,  two  platee 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AO 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

2364*  entoff,  Hoa  $-arm  reab,  toa- 

sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  bp.  AO 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 
Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Snite  1734.  Phone:  BRysnt  9-1182 
Cable  Address;  “.Sbnlpress  New  York’* 
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MECHAWCAL  EQUIPMEWT  FOR  SALE 

U  &  B.  UBAVY  DUTY  Newip«per 
Turtlei  are  now  in  uae  in  newapapar 
plants  from  coait  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify,  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  bearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  All 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  0. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street.  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


16  PAGE  HOE  Newspaper  Press.  Pour 
plate  wide.  Will  print  4,  6,  *8,  10,  12, 
14,  16  pages.  Equipped  also  with  8 
page  Scott  color  deck  to  produce  20 
and  24  pages. 

Equivalent  of  24  page  press  with  16 
page  press  floor  space.  Cut-off  21^5". 
8-rolnmn,  12  ems.  Complete  with  AC. 
three  phase.  220  v.  60  cycle  motor 
equipment  and  dry  mat  stereotype  ac¬ 
cessories.  Nothing  else  needed.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio,  Newspaper  Division.  Phone; 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches;  Ohicago- 
Detroit. 


LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Shulman,  600 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T., 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


MILLER  and  Amsco  Saws;  32  x  45 
Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Wesel  Electric  Proof 
Presses;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  Caster 
and  Shaver;  Hoe  Finishing  Machine; 
Flat  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes;  6  Du¬ 
plex  flat-bed  Chases;  New  and  Used 
Stereotype  Chases;  Hall  Form  Tables, 
Dump  Trucks,  Galleys  and  Galley  Cab¬ 
inets:  New  Linotype  Magazines;  39' 
Chandler  &  Price  Auto,  Power  Cutter 
with  .4.0.  Motor;  Model  A  Kelly  Auto¬ 
matic  size  14  X  20,  ready,  Thomas  W, 
Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. 


New  model  CRAWFORD  SINGLE 
WR.4PPER  shipped  to  Sacramento 
(Calif  )  UNION.  CRAWFORD  now 
saving  dollars  for  newspapers  in 
NINE  states.  1,000  single  wraps  per 
hour.  Write  William  B.  Edmondson 
Co.,  1522  Callowhill  Street,  Phils.  30, 
Pa. 


FOR  S.VLE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 


DUPLEX  PRESS.  Model  “E”,  8- 
page.  with  chases  and  rollers,  8  phase 
motor,  available  about  January  15th. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts., 
_ Philadelphia  22,  Pa. _ 

ELROD.  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot. 
motor,  14  molds,  (iood  order.  $2,575 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7.  New  York. 


MECHAMICAL  EQUIP  KENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

$173  PER  TON  F.O.B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sixes. 

200  Tons  Monthly. 

8.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 
NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sizes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality.  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $178  per  ton,  F.O.B. 
New  York  or  Canada.  Newsprint  avail¬ 
able  in  sheets  at  $165  per  ton. 
STANLEY  ROSS  ASSOCIATES,  250 
W.  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS, 
New  York  City. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

Imported,  domestic 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
()Regon  9-3870 

Alfred  Horn _ Herbert  Horn 

NEWSPRINT 

BEST  QUALITY— LOW  PRICES 
The  Paper  Merchant’s  Co.,  147  W.  42 
St..  New  York  City,  CHelsea  2-4603. 
OFFER  contract  500/1000  tons  month¬ 
ly  Austrian  newsprint  $140  per  2000 
lbs.  CIF  New  York.  Excellent  quality. 
Samples  available  upon  request.  Swed- 
ish-Interamerican  Company,  Inc.,  9  E. 
45th  St.,  New  York.  MU  7-6115. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENCINEIRS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  63 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Prestos 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
_ Telephone:  BRyant  9-1182 _ 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  134i  inch  printing  diameter, 
214i  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Model  A  and  E 

Box  2221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Presses, 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses,  Flat 
Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
The  Mezo-Steele  Company,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Phone:  ANdover  6497. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPBIENT 
_ WANTED _ 

PUBLISHER  needs  Ludlow  and  Mats 

for  small  newspaper.  Box  2081,  Edi¬ 
tor  te  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  o^r- 
ating  largest  trade-news  service  in  Do¬ 
minion;  now  accepting  additional 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  accounts. 
GLANZER  NEWS  SERVICE.  Tivoli 
Theatre  Bldg.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 
SEATTLE  CORRESPONDENT  avail¬ 
able.  string  or  fulltime.  First  class 
contacts  with  news  sources.  Box  2119, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  1 


Parish  Ss  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  too  I  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

MAN,  experienced  in  newspaper  work 
to  act  as  office  manager  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  State  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WANTED  Very  competent  business 
manager  for  two  dailies  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  .  .  (jirculation  20,000.  .  . 
Must  have  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
auditing  and  taxes  pertaining  to  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  .  .Write  Box  2173. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  qualifica- 

tions  and  salary. _ 

WANTED:  An  all  around  experienced 
newspaper  executive  capable  of  taking 
over  the  active  management  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  town  of  approximately  30,- 
000.  The  publisher  prefers  to  devote 
a  minimum  amount  of  supervision  and 
the  man  capable  of  doing  this  job  must 
thoroughly  know  circulation,  news 
room,  mechanical  production,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  all  of  the  departments  that 
make  up  a  modern  newspaper.  Present 
members  of  the  organization  know  of 
this  ad.  Send  complete  information 
together  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  your  first  letter.  Box 
2211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVEITbS’ 

EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

Large  metropolitan  daily  newipij,^ 
an  important  mid-western  city  reqzij, 
the  services  of  two  salesmen  of  ibiljs 
whose  training  and  interest  is  is  w 
tail  advertising.  Give  full  detsiU  j 
your  reply.  Write  Box  2196,  Eii,- 
&  Publisher.  ^ 


GOOD  opportunity  for  aggressive  n. 
ducing  display  advertising  ssleiau 
for  small  progressive  farm  paper.  14. 
vantages  of  Maryland  small  ten 
Must  have  car.  Give  details.  Nm 
&  Farmer,  Preston,  Maryland. 
LEADING  New  England  daily  sen. 
paper,  36,000  ABO  circulatioa,  ^ 
opening  for  experienced  local  sdvir 
tising  salesman.  Must  have  pma 
ability  to  prepare  layouts,  copy,  at 
service  accounts.  Excellent  woiig, 
conditions;  congenial  staff.  Coa^ 
details  and  references  in  first  liitit 
Write  Box  2206,  Editor  &  Publiilo 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING' 
SALESMEN I 

Are  you  looking  for  "the  big  opw- 
tunity.”  Large  Eastern  Metropolitu 
Daily  contemplates  openings  after  th 
first  of  year  for  advertising  ssienu 
who  have  sound  background  in  stUiv 
and  merchandising  in  the  groctrt. 
liquor,  and  electrical  appliance  clsai' 
fientions.  Starting  salary  will  be  ees- 
mensurate  with  experience  and  abiliq. 
However,  in  replying,  state  salary  4e 
sired,  as  well  as  complete  infonnstiq 
regarding  experience  and  submit  rrin- 
ences  which  will  he  treated  in  coil 
dence.  Box  2225.  Editor  Sc  Pnbliibor 
WANTED:  YOUNG  ENEROITIC 

experienced  advertising  msn.  Sett)' 
western  Pennsylvania  Daily,  li,0M 
circulation.  Prefer  good  second  ui 
Excellent  opportunity  to  bnild  ul 
prove  self.  Write  Box  2226,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  fast  compiM 
layout,  copy  and  account  servict  isla 
man  to  replace  man  jnst  sppoiil* 
publisher  of  another  newspaper  br 
same  owner.  Call  or  write,  0.  U  Esaet 
Chester  Times,  Chester,  Pennsylniii 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 

EXPERIENCED  artist  for  newipipcr 
Sunday  roto  magazine.  Prefer  »sf 
one  able  to  do  illustrations  and  in', 
rate  hand  lettering  as  well  ss  Isyoiti, 
Give  references,  details  of  experiact 
and  salary  expected.  Replies  conlMci- 
tial.  Box  2219,  Editor  Sc  Pnbliibet. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCDLArir 

AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  circnlstifi 
manager  for  eastern  daily  in  25-M,0W 
circulation  range.  Opportunity  to  go 
duce  in  competitive  situation. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  wanted. 
The  Daily  Dispatch,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.,  is  looking  for  a  capable  man 
under  40  to  manage  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Circulation  11,000.  Published  in 
modern  plant.  Must  be  experienced, 
capable  of  selling,  layouts,  and  also 
able  to  supervise  department  of  five. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Permanent. 

Write  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  afternoon  daily  with  over  11,000 
ABC  circulation.  Long  established 
paper  in  growing  town.  Salary  and 
Commission  has  been  averaging  about 
$95.00  per  week.  Give  references  and 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Tribune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

fast  growing  morning  paper  in  East¬ 
ern  area  over  300,000.  Terms  to  suit 
right  man. 

ALSO  DISPLAY  MEN  wanted.  Write 

Bov  2145,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisber. _ 

ENERGETIC  competent  young  lay¬ 
out.  copy,  account  service  salesman 
wanted  southern  daily  growing  city 
12.000  about  January  1.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff. 
Complete  details,  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  2281,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Excellent  salary.  Replies  treztel  ii 
confidence. 

Box  2179.  Editor  &  PiiMlibfr 
WANTED:  Circulation  manager,  al¬ 

ary  and  bonus  proposition;  give  relit- 
ence,  experience  and  expected  etirtnf 

salary.  Tribune,  Concord,  N.  C. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORm 

EXPERIENCED  desk  man  to  wi 
over  wire  desk  and  handle  make  op ■ 
5  day  afternoon  daily  in  Califotia 
city  of  10,000.  Write  Dan  Hal^J. 
Madera  Daily  News,  Madera,  CtM 
HERE  IS  A  CHALLENGE! 
Projected  weekly  community  ”•*2^ 
per  in  San  Francisco  ares  ii  loeiw 
for  a  brilliant  young  man.  We  bj* 
we  have  in  mind  is  an  aggreesive, 
working  young  fellow — one  that  BJ 
hie  high-school  and  college 
now  would  like  to  try  hit  hand  i»  • 
weekly  paper.  Must  manage,  edit,  »■ 
out  paper,  report  and  attend  to  a  ev 
lion  details.  The  only  guarantee^ 
is  that  you  will  work  hard,  louf  ^ 
and  make  little  money.  Don  t  aaiw 
unless  you  have  ability  and  tna  oW' 
to  succeed  as  this  is  strictly 
“soft  berth”, 
background  and 
formation.  Rep 
It  you  are  the  m 
please  write :  Bo: 
lisher. 


State  ige,  expe^ 
other  pertio^JJ’ 
lies  held  confide** 
tan  we  are  lookup 
X  2220,  Editor  •f*' 
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jitTp  gANTED— EDITORIAL  |  HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


TTTmBINATIUJN  news  aad  ad  m»n  for 
Ohio  weekly  owned  by  ch*ln 
",  aViUee.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advencement  to  manager  for 
S  g  man  with  ability.  Write  full 
flails  education,  experience  »nd  pre- 
jfjnt  'ilery.  Box  2175.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

tTPERIENOED  sports  editor,  New 
York  euburban  daily.  Box  2229,  Editor 

t,  Pnblieher. _ 

rtLIABLE  leased  wire  editor — 1  to 
q  Tears’  experience.  Permanent  with 
rapidly  growing  daily  in  deep  south. 
6ive  references  and  state  ^*®ry  ex- 
^ted.  Box  2213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

reporters  needed  by  progressive 
,att  coast  city  morning  newspaper, 
^nd  full  details,  education,  expert- 
,ncp  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
Tiai’  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  young,  2-3  years’ 
fxperience.  Write  care  sports  editor, 
Erie  Dispatch.  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  capable  of 
handling  AP  leased  wire,  writing 
heads,  planning  makeup  for  two-edi¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  marital  and  draft 
status,  political  and  union  aCBliations, 
salary  requirements  and  when  avail- 
eble.  Box  2191.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Reporter.  Prefer  single 
man  hecau.se  housing  situation.  Give 
bKkground,  references  first  letter. 
Want  no  floaters,  etc.,  as  this  job  can 
lead  to  bigger  things  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  R.  B.  Rowley,  Painesville 
Telegr.iph.  Painesville,  Ohio. _ 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED  newspa¬ 
per  man,  late  20’s  or  early  30’s  de¬ 
sirous  entering  publicity  field  with  un- 
niual  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Must  know  all  phases  of  news  writing 
and  news  media.  Reliability,  initiative 
and  creativeness  essential.  Small  but 
long  established  publicity  agency  offers 
rare  opportunity  to  right  man.  $100 
to  start.  Box  2212,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHWESTERN  state  university 
wants  man  27-35  as  instructor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  beginning  summer  or  fall  of 
1949.  Must  have  master's  degree  and 
experience  in  advertising,  copywriting 
and  layout,  plus  some  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  or  desk  experience.  Probable 
nine-month  starting  salary,  $3,000, 
summers  off  or  one-fifth  more  for  oc¬ 
casional  summer  teaching.  Essential 
iob  requires  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  preparation  of  advertising 
copy  as  separate  art :  but  he  will  also 
need  to  teach  some  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  work  and  should  have  solid  ^ 
comprehension  there.  Please  apply 
only  if  you  have  honest  conviction  you 
fulfill  all  requirements.  Box  2171, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  wants  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  with  master’s  degree  and  news 
or  magazine  experience.  Box  2166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  Room  Foreman  for  mod- 
era  daily  in  growing  Florida  West 
Coast  resort  city.  Fine  opening  for 
yonng.  ambitions  man  with  all-around 
printing  experience,  and  a  chance  to 
get  away  from  that  big  shop  atmos- 
Phere.  Box  2210.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR-WORKING  FOREMAN 
—New  modern  shop.  Wonderful  oppor- 
tnaity  for  man  who  can  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  production  of  weekly  papers  and 
job  work.  Press-Journal,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR, 
experienced;  also  printer  compositor 
psper.  Scale 
ft. 50  with  time  and  half  over  forty 
hours,  minimum  $87  weekly  assured, 
n  Berger  News  Herald, 

pcrgcr,  Texas. 


ANTED — ^Monotype  operator  for 
rais  and  typo  caster,  and  Giant  caat- 
DuErmit.  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio  Journal,  _ 

WANTED  —  Compositor  for  night 
becoming  night 
1« 'nllv  li  Sunday  paper.  J. 

DuErmit,  Middletown,  Ohio  Jonr- 


UN USUAL  opening  for  settled  combin¬ 
ation  stereotype  Press  Room  foreman 
on  fast  growing  midwest  daily,  25,000 
circulation.  Lovely  year  round  city. 
To  the  right  man  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  above  average  on  a 
permanent  job  where  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings  make  work  a  pleasure.  Most 
modern  equipment  to  produce  a  well 
printed  paper  fast.  Duplex  cylindrical 
press  Write  complete  details  and  in 
confidence  and  interview  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  2217,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  2  doormen  and  2  linotype 
operators.  Open  shop.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write  Box  2216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SEKVICI 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  RARE  COMBINATION!  SUCCESS 
FUL  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER  AND 
TELEVISION  PRODUCER  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  NOW.  Background  includes  all 
phases  of  ’Fourth  Estate’  (particularly 
advertising  sales)  plus  6  months  actual 
TV  studio  production.  Sympathetic  to 
current  TV  economics  controlling 
remuneration.  Seek  ‘ground  floor’ 
connection  in  joint  newspaper-TV  pro¬ 
ject.  Package  includes  model  (Sic I) 
wife  and  4  year  old  golden-haired 
daughter.  My  age,  30.  Vital  statis¬ 
tics.  references,  pictures  on  request. 
West  coast  and/or  far  west  position 
only.  Write  box  2230,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  notch  man  wants  administrative 
job.  20  years’  experience.  Know  my 
business.  References.  Now  employed 
ss  Congressional  investigator.  Able 
in  business,  news  or  mansgement. 
Write  Box  2003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  Salesman,  experienced,  good 
at  copy,  layout,  sales.  Yonng,  married. 
Now  employed  New  York  City  ares 
daily  of  40,000.  Bex  1060,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Notice  FLORIDA  Newspapers 
Weeklie.s-Dailies 

Display  salesman  16  years’  experience. 
Replv  Box  2166,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KEY  DI.SPLAY  MAN,  50,  married,  21 
years'  experience  with  largest  paper 
in  200,000  population,  want  manager¬ 
ship  or  key  man  with  good  salary, 
promotion  and  security.  Box  2214, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAN,  Capable  of  Operating  Classified 
Department.  Also  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  selling.  Desires  connection 
with  daily  newspaper  in  East.  Lewis 
H.  Samsell,  Mgr.,  Mannington  Times, 
Mannington,  West  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ARTIST  —  Experienced  cartoonist, 
commercial  artist.  Desire  free-lance 
cartoon  work.  Consider  work  space  ar¬ 
rangement.  New  York  City.  Box  2102, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


PRESENT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
of  small  paper,  desires  postion  in 
South.  Young,  ambitious  and  energetic 
worker.  Car  and  references.  Apply 
box  2232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORUL 


ABLE  Rewriteman,  fast  at  desk,  en¬ 
terprising  reporter,  29,  four  years 
newswire  experience,  metropolitan  city 
preferred.  Box  2000,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALERT  reporter  wants  job  on  small 
or  large  city  daily  in  New  York,  New 
England  or  a  Mid-Atlantic  state;  three 
years’  experience  general,  police,  trade 
news;  B.  J.  degree  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Write  Frank  Mazzara,  207  Or¬ 
chard  Road.  Solvay,  New  York.  ' 


Editor  d  publisher  for  November  27,  1948 


ACfRJRATE  UNDER  PRESSURE 
and  quick  to  learn  new  ropes.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  types  of  reporting  and 
both  literary  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Married  veteran.  24,  with  car.  seeks 
position  on  daily  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Best  references  from  metropol¬ 
itan  area  daily.  Columbia  College  de¬ 
gree.  Kennett  Love,  537  East  88th 
Street,  New  York  28,  New  York. 
TRafalgar  9-2334. 


ALERT,  ambitious  reporter,  29,  three- 
years’  experience  in  top  assignments 
for  service  daily  with  500,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Ready  to  pour  energy,  ability 
into  job  with  future.  Knowledge 
Foreign  affairs,  theater.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Vicinity  New  York  City  pre- 
ferred.  Box  2218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

■AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY: 
Single,  23-year-oId  journalism  grad., 
desires  experience  as  reporter  on  daily 
in  small  city — popniation  not  over  25,- 
000;  prefer  midwest,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where:  Permanent.  Write  Robert  Saw- 
hill.  Highlands,  New  Jersey. 


CAN  A  PAPER 

within  commuting  distance  of  Man¬ 
hattan  use  a  general  reporter!  6 
months  small  city  daily.  High  school 
journalism  teacher.  AP  copy  girl.  Box 
2190,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER,  24,  doing 
police  beat,  city  news,  feature  writing 
on  30,000  daily  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  larger  Eastern  daily. 
Columbia  University.  MA,  Single.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Box  2233.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  25,000  daily  wants  hap¬ 
pier  spot.  Good  reasons  for  change 
told  on  contact.  Record  speaks  for 
itself.  Prefer  fnll  charge.  Salary  not 
under  $7,800  but  profit-sharing  set-up 
might  he  considered.  Box  2215,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  Writer,  15  years  top  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  fields.  Box  2189.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  writer,  36,  married,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  experience  with  papers 
and  magazines  in  Europe  (Great  Brit¬ 
ain)  and  U.  S.  A.  Expert  Russian 
and  eastern  European  problems.  Am¬ 
erican  correspondent  of  two  dailies 
and  one  weekly  in  Europe.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  with  future  and  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Hard  worker.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  2184,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter,  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  job  as  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Prefer  west  coast.  Single, 
veteran,  good  references.  Box  2085, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter- 
writer,  on  newspapers,  wire  services, 
trsde  association  press  relations,  seeks 
connection.  Chicago  area.  Box  2087, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOOD  MAN  SEEKS  POSITION 
WITH  PROGRESSIVE  PAPER 

Ten  Years’  Experience  Includes  All 
Phases  Of  Editorial  Work; 
Reporting  Preferred 

Veteran.  29,  Single,  Box  2223, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING 

Army  newspaper  experience,  college 
sports  staff.  B.  S.  Journalism.  24, 
ambitious,  go  anywhere.  Box  2222, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  LIKE  WORK  and  People.  Exper¬ 
ienced  Woman  News  R^orter,  23, 
Journalism  Degree,  5  Years  Met. 
Papers.  Employed.  Want  Change.  Box 
2234,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  magazine  columnist,  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  winner,  research  and  editing, 
two  foreign  languages,  typing:  young 
woman  with  these  qualifications  wants 
responsible  job.  Call  REgent  7-5207, 
New  York  City. 

NEWSWOMAN  wants  trade  journal, 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  pnblieity  job. 
5  years’  experience  publicity  writing 
all  media.  B.  A.  Journalism.  New 
York.  Box  2177,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced  all  beats, 
young,  single,  college,  references.  Have 
car.  Box  2157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OCTOBER  ’48  graduate  N.  Y.  U. 
journalism,  editor  college  daily,  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  experience, 
male,  seeks  job  as  reporter  with  liv¬ 
able  salary.  Will  write  full  particulars. 
Box  2208.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-feature  writer,  year’s  ex- 
perience  large  midwest  daily ;  also 
New  York  publicity,  editing  experi¬ 
ence:  young  woman;  seeks  permanent 
spot  newspaper  wire  service,  maga¬ 
zine.  MS  Journalism.  Box  2183,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  veteran,  B.  A.  degree, 
I'A  years’  experience,  9  months’  po¬ 
lice  beat.  9  months’  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2202.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS  reporting  experience 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washington,  Ber¬ 
lin.  Vienna.  Frankfurt  for  top-flight 
newspapers.  Woman  wants  a  man- 
sized  job.  Box  2224,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  writer  or  editor  wants 
change  to  city  100,000  or  over;  31;  6 
years  thorough  experience;  veteran: 
radio;  camera  ability,  too;  Box  2193, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Ten  year  back¬ 
ground.  Wire  editing,  columns,  make¬ 
up,  head  writing,  rewrite,  photogra¬ 
phy;  Own  speed  graphic.  Sports  editor 
morning  daily  20,000  several  years. 
Also  editor-publisher  large  tri-weekly. 
Prefer  small  or  medium  sized  livewire 
daily  in  or  near  college  town.  Will  do 
general  news  work  ss  well  as  sports. 
Write  1860  Riverview  St..  Eugene. 
Oregon. 


TEMPLE  University  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism  wants  reportorial  or  editorial 
position  on  daily  in  West  or  mid-West. 
Magazine,  college  and  community  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Start  immediately. 
Box  2227.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Over  6  years  newspaper  experience; 
4'/5  years  on  desk.  Single.  30.  now  em¬ 
ployed.  available  after  notice.  Box 
2131.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (28)  fiction,  non-fiction  writer 
desires  Newspaper  job  in  Western 
New  York,  preferably  in  vicinity  of 
Rochester.  Harvard  ’42,  A.  B.  Novel 
in  publication.  Music,  scientific,  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  or  straight  reporting,  re¬ 
write.  editorials.  Wide  general  experi¬ 
ence.  will  try  anything.  Box  2178,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SIlTJATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  (GI).  Learn¬ 
ed  at  Mergenthaler  Lino  Co.  Little 
experience.  R.  F,  Curran,  126  Main 
St..  Netcong,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspapers,  features,  publicity, 
color;  own  4x5  Speed  Graphic; 
Single;  Free  to  travel  in  or  out  of 
country.  Box  2142,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


.AVAILABLE  JANUARY  1st. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
TOP  FLIGHT  EDITOR  of  weekly 
chain  of  newspapers,  able  to  direct 
promotional  and  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams.  seeks  top  public  relations  slot 
with  university  or  large  corporation; 
16  years’  experience  in  allied  fields; 
former  press  relations  director  of  3rd 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II.  Box 
2228.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SWIFT,  concise  writer,  editor.  Di¬ 
verse  radio,  editorial,  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  Talented  guy  wants  to  write 
your  kind  of  copy  in  New  York  career 
spot.  Box  2192.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ SALESMEN _ 

AMBITIOUS  young  college  graduate, 
seeks  good  job.  Some  experience. 
Good  background.  R.  E.  HonnshelL 
204  S.  1st;  Council  Bluffs,  lows. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE  ARE  indHIited  to  Harold  L. 

Ickes  for  the  many  plugs  he 
gave  MP  last  week  in  one  of 
his  columns  syndicated  by  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate.  He 
quoted  at  length  the  EiP  poll 
of  newspaper  support  f<»  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates  to  support  his 
rented  charges  on  the  “eclipse 
of  the  press**  and  the  **xnarked 
deterioration  in  newspaper  in* 
fluence.”  Naturally,  he  makes 
much  of  the  majority  newspaper 
support  for  the  losing  candi(mte 
as  he  and  others  have  done 
every  four  years  since  1936. 

In  one  article  he  asked  the 
new^apers:  “1.  Why  is  it  that, 
during  a  Presidential  campaign, 
Americans  by  the  millions  are 
exposed  daily  to  your  political 
contagion  for  weeks  and  months 
on  end,  and  then  eliminate  it 
at  the  polls?  2.  What  is  the  re¬ 
lationship,  if  any,  between  the 
recent  election  returns  and  the 
much-advertised  ‘reader  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  American  press?” 

7*®**  article  he  quoted 
toe  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Adam  saying  “the  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she 
ine  of  the  tree,  and  I  did 
Ickes  wrote:  "Apolo¬ 
gists  have  been  explaining  that 
professional  pollsters,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Eve,  gave 
our  newspapers  a  sour  apple, 
and  that  65%  of  them,  including 
the  richest,  the  most  sedate  and 
thought,  the  most  in¬ 
fallible.  ‘did  eat’— and  then 
reached  for  the  paregoric.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Eve 
explained  that  she  had  been 
beguiled  by  the  serpent.  ‘The 
snake  idea  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  Dr.  Gallup  and  the 
other  poll-takers  who  also  have 
b^n  threshing  about  for  a 
plausible  reason  for  their  own 
fail.  But  it  occurred  to  me.” 

Then  Ickes  said:  “I  am  in- 
cuned  to  lean  to  the  snake-in- 
the-grass  idea  which  originated, 
it  is  said,  with  the  mother  of 
toe  race.  I  am  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  all  of  our  dis¬ 
comfited  newspapers,  after  first 
searching  the  corners  of  their 
own  offices  for  the  snake  that 
held  out  the  apple,  would  seri¬ 
ously  and  diligently  set  to  beat¬ 
ing  the  jungles  of  Wall  Street. 

“Isn’t  it  Just  possible  that  the 
serpent  might  be  flushed,  a  talk¬ 
ing  snake  whose  wont  it  is  to 
beguile,  not  with  apples  but 
with  that  with  which  apples 
may  be  bought?” 

With  this  little  allegory,  Ickes 
implied  that  newspapers  have 
been  “beguiled,”  or  bought,  by 
money  from  Wall  Street. 

•  •  • 

OF  COURSE,  Ickes,  thus  pre¬ 
occupied  with  fables,  criticized 
newspapers  for  not  supporting 
the  candidate  which  he  himself 
belatedly  embraced.  'Hie  “sour 
aw>le,”  however,  appears  to 
have  also  been  eaten  by  him. 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
colunmist,  John  O’Donnell,  re¬ 
ported  on  a  column  of  Ickes 
printed  in  the  Canal  Zone 
Panama  Star  A  Herald  follow¬ 
ing  Election  Day.  According  to 


O’Donnell,  the  column  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  Election  Day  for  re¬ 
lease  after  that  day  and  the 
newspaper  did  not  obey  the 
syndicate’s  kill  order.  Other 
columnists  and  newspapers  have 
reported  it.  Ickes  wrote,  ac¬ 
cording  to  O'Donnell: 

“Harry  S.  Truman,  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  our  ‘Presidents  by 
Chance,’  was  able  to  win  a 
nomination  at  the  end  of  his 
broken  term.  But  he  failed  of 
re-election.  In  view  of  this 
score,  political  parties  in  the 
future  will  be  wise  if  they  never 
fail  to  nominate  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  Vicepresident  a  man 
who  is  qualified  to  be  President. 
...  As  the  only  ‘President  by 
Chance’  who  was  able  to  win 
a  nomination  at  the  end  of  his 
fragmentary  term  and  then  be 
defeated  at  the  succeeding  elec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Truman  has  made  a 
new  record.  .  .  .  One  may  regret 
that  he  (Truman)  did  not  have 
about  him  or  at  least  within 
counselling  distance  advisors 
who  were  able  coolly  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  situation  and  frankly 
tell  him  that  he  could  not  win. 

“The  final  vote  proved  what 
the  country  had  sensed;  namely, 
that  .  .  .  Etewey  would  win.  .  .  . 
Considering  the  sort  of  cam¬ 
paign  that  Gov.  Dewey  waged, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  result 
was  about  as  perfect  a  precision 
product  as  could  be  expected 
from  expert  hands.” 

So,  it  appears,  Ickes  made  the 
same  mistake  for  which  he  has 
been  attacking  the  newspapers. 
’The  only  difference  is  that  the 
newspapers  and  the  poll-takers 
have  publicly  acknowledged 
their  mistakes,  have  “eaten 
crow,”  and  are  honestly  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  such  errors 
in  the  future. 

Ickes  has  still  to  find  that  ser¬ 
pent  in  his  own  shop.  If  he 
believes  newspapers  will  find  it 
in  Wall  Street,  doesn’t  the  same 
reasoning  apply  to  him? 

•  *  0 

SEVERAL  newspapers  have 

taken  issue  with  Ickes’  gloat 
that  newspapers  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people  because 
of  the  election.  The  comment 
of  Ted  G.  McDowell,  editor  of 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald.  seems  to  be  pertinent. 
He  wrote  editorially: 

“If  Mr.  Ickes  has  been  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  very  long  he 
will  recall  that  ALL  the  decent 
newspapers  in  Louisiana  fought 
the  Huey  Long  regime,  and  yet 
Huey  was  elected  by  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  received. 

“Almost  all  the  newspapers 
of  Georgia  carried  on  a  stiff 
battle  against  the  Talmadge 
ring,  and  yet  ‘Old  •  Gene’  and 
‘Young  Hummon’  always  man¬ 
age  to  come  up  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  of  the  ‘wool 
hat’  boys  in  that  great  state. 

“No  decent,  respectable  news¬ 
paper  in  the  South  will  support 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  yet  that 
organization  has  swept  the 
South  three  times  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  and  is  growing  again. 


E&P  CALENDAR 
Dec.  3-4 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Promotion  Conference, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Dec.  3-4— California  Press 
Assn,  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

Dec.  6— American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  annual  meeting, 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

“Newspapers,  unlike  poli¬ 
ticians,  must  have  principles, 
and  an  honest  newspaper  will 
stick  to  those  principles  regard¬ 
less  of  the  public  whim  of  the 
moment,  or  the  number  of  votes 
delivered  to  any  particular  can¬ 
didate  by  any  given  political 
machine. 

“A  newspaper  must  stand  for 
the  decent  principles  of  Amer¬ 
icanism  and  morals,  even  if  they 
are  swept  away  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  political  bosses  and  dis¬ 
gruntled  labor  leaders,  if  that 
newspaper  is  to  mean  anything 
to  the  community  it  serves.” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  con¬ 
cluded:  “It  is  the  duty  of  a 
newspaper  to  present  both  sides 
of  political  arguments;  to  print 
all  the  interesting  evidence 
available;  to  give  opposing 
speakers  free  rein.  ‘This  most 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
did  during  the  late  campaign. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  state  their  own  opinions,  edi¬ 
torially,  and  the  reasons  there¬ 
for.  This  did  not  bind  any 
reader  to  agree  with  them,  or 
to  vote  according  to  any  editor’s 
conclusions  as  to  what  sort  of 
vote  would  best  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people.” 

■ 

Brightman  Directs 
Inaugural  Publicity 

Washington — S.  C.  Brightman, 
former  reporter,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  for  the 
inauguration  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  in  Washington  in  January. 
Brightman,  37,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  in  1933  as  a  reporter 
and  re-write  man.  He  has  also 
been  telegraph  editor,  chief 
copy  editor  and  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
Leaving  Cincinnati  in  1940,  he 
joined  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  was  Washington 
correspondent  for  that  paper 
when  he  volunteered  for  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  Army  in  May  of 
1942.  He  was  in  charge  of  news 
coverage  for  the  First  Army  in 
Normandy  on  D-Day. 

Since  his  discharge,  he  has 
been  a  deputy  administrator. 
Surplus  Property  Administra¬ 
tion,  special  assistant  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Expediter,  labor 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee. 

■ 

Tire  Ads 

Tire  retailers  ^ent  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.38%  of  sales  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  1947.  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Tire  Deal¬ 
ers.  Ad  costs  ranged  from  .07% 
to  5.62%.  Net  profits  last  year 
ranged  from  14.28%  to  15.71% 
of  sales,  with  the  average  a 
gain  of  2.59%. 


CNPA  Service 
CutsMechanicdl 
Costs  on  Papers 

San  Josx,  Calif.  —  Multiplyiiu 
services  which  include  a  dep^ 
ment  to  streamline  mec^etl 
production  were  revealed  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  adTk 
ory  board  and  executive  con- 
mittee  of  the  California  Nem- 
paper  Publishers  Association 
here  last  weekend. 

A  new  affiliate,  known  ai  the 
Newspaper  Production  Aasodi- 
tion,  already  has  made  plant 
surveys  enabling  annual  savinp 
ranging  from  $5,000  for  a  we^ 
to  $60,000  for  a  daily. 

In  the  latter  case,  nine  peti¬ 
tions  were  eliminated  wiuout 
infringing  on  union  rules,  it  wu 
stressed. 

“Second  prime  objective  of  the 
CNPA  Production  Committee  li 
the  training  of  mechanical  on- 
ployes  in  all  departments  in  lea 
time  than  the  apprenticeship  re 
quirements,”  General  Manager 
John  B.  Long  explained. 

Third  objective  listed  wu 
that  of  manning  plants  in  as 
emergency. 

CNPA  executives  entered  the 
lists  against  press  restrictioni 
A  legal  fight  against  license 
taxes  imposed  on  newspapers  bj 
a  growing  number  of  Califomij 
cities  will  be  battled  in  the 
courts,  it  was  decided. 

A  resolution  voted  by  the 
joint  governing  boards  author 
ized  a  legal  battle  which  wiil  ex¬ 
tend,  if  necessary,  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  vote  came 
after  J.  B.  Long,  general  num- 
ager,  charged  California  laces 
four  different  types  of  “creeping 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  the 
press.”  These  include  attempts 
by  labor  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  to  include  women  and 
mnors  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
minors  under  the  same  provisions 
which  apply  to  heavy  industries, 
Long  reported.  The  major  threat 
is  against  tlje  use  of  newspaper 
boys. 

Other  “creepers”  are  the  Los 
Angeles  County  ban  on  the  sale 
of  comic  books  and  a  California 
State  Bar  Association  move 
against  advertisements  for  prop¬ 
erty  sales  in  which  fictitious 
names  are  used.  ‘The  iawyw 
have  charged  that  such  advertis¬ 
ing  is  “practicing  law  without  a 
license.’’ 

The  use  of  municipal  license 
taxes  on  newspapers  has  spread 
rapidly  in  California  cities  of 
the  fifth  and  six  class.  Long  said. 
He  described  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  similar  to  the  restrictive 
features  of  the  NRA  era. 

Gathered  here  in  preparation 
for  the  CNPA  convention  Jan. 
20-22  at  Fresno  were  hea^  of 
the  association  and  its  affiliates, 
now  expanded  to  a  full-time  or 
ganization  of  21  paid  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  The  annual  salary  budget 
is  $115,000,  Long  reported. 

When  Long  became  associaUw 
manager  in  1927,  there  were  tw 
on  the  staff,  himself  and  the  late 
Miss  Edith  Allen.  . 

Convention  plans  were  plaw 
in  the  hands  of  a  commitw 
composed  of  Seymour  SterlM 
Sanger  Herald;  Carlisle  «*•<*• 
Lowell  Jessen,  Larry  Freeman 
and  Ralph  W.  Millard 
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LINOTYPE 


the  SHORT  LINE  SAFETY  and  POT  AD¬ 
VANCE  SAFETY  that  withhold  the  pot 

’plunger  horn  the  metal  pot  until 
proper  easting  conditions  have  been 
met.  *  The  mold  slide  safety  in¬ 
stantly  stops  the  cam  shaft  should  a 
line  be  sent  through  with  a  wrong 
mold  in  position.  *  The  distributor 
SCREW  GUARD  prcveiifs  the  shifting  of 
magazines  while  matrices  are  still  be¬ 
ing  distributed. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples.  Safe¬ 
ty  in  a  composing  machine  is  a  must 
...  an  all-important  one.  For  you 
just  can’t  make  a  profit  with  a  dovvn- 
machine.  Safety?  Linotjpe  has  it . . . 
all  the  way  through! 


ji  ¥ "  'C  Even  a  “safe”  dog 
L  J  IUmA  may  bite  unless  a 

^  simple  safety'  device 
has  been  applied 
And  inaehines,  too, 
need  safety  deviees 
to  provide  adequate  protection.  That 
is  why  in  Linoty'pes  you  will  find 
safety  “engineered  in”— to  safeguard 
your  operators,  your  production 
schedule,  and  your  investment. 

Wlierever  you  see  an  impressive 
production  record  you  can  be  sure 
that  safety  engineering  helped  make 
it  possible.  On  the  Linotype  this 
means  safety  devices  throughout  the 
entire  cycle  of  operation.  *  There  are 


Linotifpt  Cal0donia  Bold  and  Blectra 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


Printad  ia  U.  8.  A 


COPPER 

over  $70,000,000  worth 


COTTON 

$60,753,967 


CATTLE 

$150,000,000 


CARS 


are  only  a  part  of  the 
annual  pay-off  in  . . . 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspap«r 
Evening 


Here  in  the  Hub  of  the  Sun  Country, 
you  get  TWO  separately  owned,  separately 
edited  newspapers  to  cover  ONE  big  market 
-AT  ONE  LOW  RATE. 

And  this  is  exclusive  saturation  of  an  empire 
six  times  larger  than  New  England,  New 
Jersey  and  part  of  New  York.  Coverage  of 
a  growing  population  (438,900)  with  TWO 
papers  whose  combined  circulation  has 
increased  to  73,074  daily  and  80,089  Sunday. 

Write,  wire,  call  for  all  the  dollar-data 
on  El  Paso’s  Big  Package— today. 


An  Independent  Newspaper 
Morning  and  Sunday 
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